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PEEFACE. 

The IIibbeht Trustees, liavin<> requested the publi- 
cation of these lectures, desire to state some of the 
ci re um stances which led to their delivery. 

The Founder of the Trust, Mr. Robert Hibbert, who 
died in 1 849, bequeathed a sum of money with direc- 
tions that the income should be applied in a manner 
indicated in g’cneral terms by him, but with lar^^e 
latitude of interpretation to the Trustees. The par- 
ticulars arc stated in a Memoir of Mr. Ilibbert, printed 
in 1874.^ 

For many years the Trustees appropriated their funds 
almost entirely to the higher culture of students for 
the Christian ministry, thus carrying out the instruction 
to adopt such scheme as they ‘in their uncontrolled 
discretion from time to time ’ should deem ‘ most con- 
ducive to the spread of Christianity in its most simple 
and intelligible form, and to the unfettered exercise of 
private judgment in matters of religion.’ 

In succeeding years other applications of the fund 
have been suggested to the Trustees, some of which 
have been adopted. One of the latest has been the 
institution of a Ilibbert Lecture on a plan similar to 
that of the ‘ Bampton’ and ‘Congregational’ Lectures. 

^ Memoir of TJoPert Hibbert, Esq., Founder of the Hibbert Trust, 
with a sketch of its history, by Jeiom Murch, one of the Trustees. 
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TREFACE. 


This proposal, conveyed in a letter which is appended 
to the present statement, was made by a few eminent 
divines and laymen belonging to different churches 
but united in a common desire for the ‘ really capable 
and honest treatment of unsettled problems in theo- 

After much deliberation the Trustees considered that 
if they could secure the assistance of suitable Lecturers, 
they would be promoting the object of the Testator, 
by courses on the various historical religions of the 
world. They were so fortunate as to obtain the consent 
of Professor Max Muller to begin the series, and to take 
as his subject the religions of India. They were also 
greatly indebted to the Dean of W(‘stminster, who pro- 
cured for them from the Board of Works the use of 
the Chapter-house of the Abbey. On the announce- 
ment of the Lectures, there was great difficulty in 
meeting the numerous applications for tickets, which 
was only overcome by the kind consent of Professor 
^lax IMuller to deliver each lecture twice. 

Encouraged by the success of this first course, the 
Trustees have arranged for a second. It will be under- 
taken by M. le Page Rciiouf, Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, and the subject will bo the Religions of 
; the time proposed is between Easter and 
Whitsuntide of next year. 

J. M. 


Cii.vNWFLLs, Bath, 
Oclobtr ^th, 1878 . 



MEMOKIAL FOR THE FOUNDATION OF 
A HIBBERT LECTURE. 

To the Ilihhert Trustees, 


Gentlemen, 

We, the undersigned, beg to draw your attention to the following 
fitatemont : — 

From the fact that all the chief divinity schools of this country are 
still laid under tiaditional restraint, from which other branches of 
iruiuiry have long been emancipated, the discussion of theological 
questions is habitually affected by ecclesiastical interests and party 
predilections, and fails to receive the intellectual respect and con- 
iidence which are readily accorded to learning and research in any 
other field. There is no reason why competent knowledge and critical 
skill, if encouraged to exercise themselves in the disinterested pursuit 
of truth, should be less fruitful in religious than in social and physical 
ideas; nor can it be doubted that an audience is ready to welcome any 
really capable and lionest treatment of unsettled problems in theology. 
The time, we think, is come, when a distinct provision for the free 
consideration of such problems by scholars qualified to handle them 
may be expected to yield important results. Notwithstanding the tra- 
ditional restraints which in England have interfered with an un- 
jirejudiced treatment of the theory and history of religion, a rich 
literature has poured in from the liberal schools of Geimany and 
Holland, ami has more or less trained and quickened the nn'nd of the 
present generation, so that there cannot now be wanting qualified 
Labourers in that re-organ'zation of religious thought which is now 
taking place in our midst. Cliange of sentiment and feeling cannot be 
simply impel ted from abroad : till they pass through the minds of 
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MEMORIAL TO THE HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 


Buch men tliey have no local colouring and take no natural growth ; 
and to modify English opinion and institutions there is need of English 
scholars. That need we think your encouragement can do something 
to supply. Such institutions as tlie Bampton Lecture at the University 
of Oxford, and the younger foundation of the Congregational Lecture 
among one branch of oiihodox Nonconformists, have done much to 
direct the public mind to certain well-defined views of Christianity. 
We believe that a similar institution might prove of high service in 
promoting independence of judgment combined with religious reverence 
by exhibiting clearly from time to time some of the most important 
results of recent study in the great fields of philosophy, of Biblical 
criticism, and comparative theology. 

We venture, therefore, to ask you to consider the expediency of 
establishing a * Lecture’ under the name of the ‘ Hibbcrt Lecture,’ 
or any other designation that may seem appro]>riate. A course, con- 
sisting of not fewer than six lectures, might be delivered every two or 
three years in London, or in the chief towns of tlreat Britain in rotation. 
After delivery, the course should be publislied under the direction of 
the managers of the lecture; and thus by degrees the issues of 
unfettered inquiry would be placed in a compact form before the 
educated public. 


(Signed) 

James Martineau. 
Ahthur P. Stanley. 
John H. Thom. 

Charles Wicksteed. 
William B. Carpenter, 
F. Max Muller. 

George W. Cox. 

J. Muir. 

John Tulloch. 


Robert Wallace. 
Lewis Campbell, 
John Caird. 

William G ask ell. 
Charles Bearo. 

T. K. Cheyne. 

A. II. Saycb. 
Russell Martineau. 
James Drummond. 
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;the rERCEnioN of the infinite. 


The Problem of the Origin of Religion. 

H OW ia it that we have a religion? This is a 
question which has not been asked for the first 
time in these latter days, but it is, nevertheless, a 
question which sounds startling even to ears that 
have been hardened by the din of many battles, 
fought for the conquest of truth. How it is that we 
exist, how it is that we perceive, how it is that we 
form concepts, how it is. that we compare percepts 
,and concepts, add and subtract, multiply and divide 
them — all these are problems with which everybody 
is more or less familiar, from the days in which he 
first opened the pages of Plato or Aristotle, of Hume 
or Kant. Sensation, perception, imagination, reason- 
ing, everything in fact which exists in our own con- 
sciousness, has had to defend the right and reason of 
its existence ; but the question. Why we believe, why 
iwe are, or imagine wo are conscious of things which 
we can neither perceive wdth our senses, nor conceive 
with our reason — a question, it would seem more 
natural to ask than any other— has but seldom re- 
.ceived, even from the greatest philosophers, that atten- 
tion which it so fully deserves, 

! B 
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LECTURE I, 


Strausa: Have we still any Religion? 

What can be less satisfactory than the manner in 
which this problem has lately been pushed into the 
foreground of popular controversy ? Strauss, in many 
respects a most acute reasoner, puts before us in his 
last work, ‘The Old and the New Faith,’ the (piestion, 
‘ Have we still any religion V To a challenge put in 
this form the only answer that could be given would 
be an appeal to statistics ; and here we should soon 
be told that, out of a hundred thousand people, there 
is hardly one who professes to be either without a 
religion or without religion. If another answer was 
wanted, the question ought to have been put in a 
different form. Strauss ought before all things to 
have told us clearly wdiat he himself understands by 
religion. He ought to have defined religion both in 
its psychological and historical development. But 
what docs he do instead ? He simply takes the old 
definition which Schleierniacher gave of religion, viz. 
that it consists in a feeling of absolute dependence, 
and he supplements it by a definition of Feuerbach's, 
that the essence of all religion is covetousness, wdiich 
manifests itself in prayer, sacrifice, and faith. He 
then concludes, because there is less of prayer, cross- 
ing, and attending mass in our days than in the 
middle ages, that therefore there is little left of real 
piety and religion. I have used, as much as possible, 
IStrauss's own w’ords. 

But where has Strauss or anybody else proved that 
true religion manifests itself in prayer, crossing, and 
attending mass only, and that all who do not pray, 
who do not cross themselves, and w^ho do not attend 
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mass, have no longer any religion at all, and no belief 
in God ] If we read on, we are almost tempted to 
admit that M. Renan was right in saying that those 
poor Germans try very hard to be irreligious and 
atheistical, but never succeed. Strauss says: ‘The 
world is to us the workshop of the Rational and the 
Good. That on which we feel ourselves absolutfdy 
dependent is by no means a brute power before which 
we must bow in sTent resignation. It is order and 
law, reason and goodness, to which we surrender 
ourselves with loving confidence. In our inmost 
nature we feel a kinship between ourselves and that 
on which we depend. In our dependence we are 
free, and pride and humility, joy and resignation, 
are mingled together in our feeling for all that exists.' 

If that is not religion, 'what is it to be called ? 
The whole argument of Strauss amounts in fact, to 
this. He retains religion as the feeling of dependence, 
in the full sense assigned to it by Schleiermacher, but 
he rejects the element added by Feuerbach, namely, 
the motive of covetousness, as both untrue, and un- 
woitliy of religion. Strauss himself is so completely 
in the dark as to the true essence of religion that 
when, at the end of the second chapter of his book, 
he asks himself whether he still has a religion, he 
can only answer, ‘ Yes, or No, according as you un- 
derstand it.’ 

Yes Uit this is the very point which ought to have 
been determined first, namely, what we ought to un- 
derstand by religion. And here I answer that in 
order to understand what religion is, we must first of 
all see what it has been, and how it has come to be 
what it is. 
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LECTURE I. 


Antiquity of Heligion. 

Koligion is not a new invention. It is, if not as 
old as the world, at least as old as the world we 
know. As soon almost as we know anything of the 
thoughts and feelings of man, we find him in posses- 
sion of religion, or rather possessed by religion. The 
oldest literary documents are almost everywhere re- 
ligious. ‘Our earth,’ as Herder^ says, ‘owes the 
seeds of all higher culture to a religious tradition, 
wheth(*r literary or oral.’ Even if we go beyond the 
ego of liti'rature, if we explore the deepest levels of 
human thought, we can discover, in the crude ore 
which was made to supply the earli('st coins or coun- 
ters of the human mind, the presence of religious in- 
gredients. Before tlie Aryan languages S{‘parated — 
and who is to tell ho\v many thousand years lK*fore 
the first hymn of the Veda or the first line of Homer 
that ethnic schism may have happened 1 —there oxistod 
in them an expression for light, and from it, from 
tlie root die, to shine, th(‘ adjective (/cm had Ix'eu 
formed, meaning originally ‘ bright.’ Afterwards 
this W(n*d deva was applied, as a comprehensive 
designation, to all the laight powers of the morning 
and the spring, as (Opposed to all the dark powers of 
the night and tlie winter; but when we meet with 
it for tlie first tiim* in tln^ oldest literary documents, 
it is already .so far removes! from this its primitive 
e’tMiiological meaning, that in the Veila thi‘re arc but 
few yiassages where we can with certainty translate 
it rttiil by ‘bright.’ The bright dawn is addressed in 

' HenU'f, ' Mden zur Gc-ch’.chte dcr Mcliichhcit,’ U, Buch, p. 130 
(etl. Brtjckhaua}. 
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the Veda as but it must remain doubtful 

whether the old poets still felt in that address the 
etymological meaning of brightness, or whether we 
ought not to translate dei>a in the Veda, as deiis in 
Latin, by God, however difficult we may find it to 
connect any deffinite meaning with such a translation. 
Still, what we know for certain is that deva came to 
mean ‘ god,’ because it originally meant ‘ bright,’ and 
we cannot doubt that something beyond the meaning 
of brightness had attached itself to the word dera, 
before the ancestors of the Indians and Italians broke 
up from their common home. 

Tims, whether we descend to the lowest roots of 
our own intellectual growth, or ascend to the loftiest 
lieiglits of modern speculation, everywhere we find 
r(‘ligion as a power tliat compiers, and compiers even 
those who think that they have compiered it. 

Science of Keligion. 

Such a power did not escape the kecn-oyed philo- 
sophers of ancient Greece. They, to whom the world 
of thought seems to have been as serene and trans- 
parent as the air which revealed the sea, and shore, 
and the sky of Athens, were startled at a very early 
time by the presence of religion, as by the appearance 
of a phantom which they could not cx[)lain. Here was 
the beginning of the science of religion which is not, 
as has often Leen saitl, a science of to-day or of yester- 
day. The tlK'ory on the origin of religion put forward 
by Feuerbach in his work ‘On the Essence of Chris- 
tianity,’ which sounds to us like the last note of 
modern despair, was anticipated more than two thou- 
sand years ago by the philosophers of Greece. With 
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LECTURE I. 


Feuerbach religion is a radical evil, inherent in man- 
kind — the sick iiearfc of man is the source of aJl re- 
ligion, and of all misery. With Herakleitos, in the 
sixth century R.c., religion is a disease, though a sacred 
diseased Such a saying, whatever wo may think of 
its truth, sliows, at all events, that religion and the 
origin of religious ideas had formed the subject of deep 
and anxious thought at the very beginning of what 
we call the history of philosophy. 

I doubt, however, whether there was in the sayings 
of Herakleitos the same hostile spirit against all re- 
ligion as that which pervades the writings of Feuer- 
bach. Tlie idea that to believe is meritorious, was 
not an ancient Greek idea, and therefore to doubt was 
not yet regarded as a crime, except where it inter- 
fered with public institutions. There was, no doubt, 
ail orthodox party in Greece, but we can hardly say 
that it was fanatical^; nay, it is extremely dilHcult to 
understand at what time it act^uired its power and 
whence it took its coherence ^ 

* See ‘Heracliti Epliesii Reliqu’se,’ ed. By water, p. 57, 1. 18, from 
<Vita Heraeliti e Diogene Laert’o,’ ix. 1. Mr. By water places the 
haying r-qv t( vtqaiv Upav voaov thtye among the Spuria, p. 51. It 
sreins to me to have the full, massive ami noble ring of Herakleitos. 
It is true that otqcis means rather opinion and prejudice in general 
tJian rel'gious bel ef, but to the philosophical mind of Herakleitos the 
latter is a subdivision only of the former. Opinion in general might be 
called a disease, but hardly a sacred d’sease, nor can sacred d'sease be 
tuken here either in the sense of great and fearful disease, or in the 
teolinical sense of epilepsy. If I am wrong, I share my error with one 
of the be.st Greek scholars and inythologists, fur Welcker takes the 
w(jr(ls of Herakleitos in the same sense in which I have taken them. 
Tliey are sometiiiies ascribed to Epikouros ; anyhow they belong to the 
oMe.**t wisditm of Greece. 

liange, ‘Gescldclite de.s Materiarsmus/ i. 4. 

* See K.(’iirtius, ‘ Gberdie r>c<lcutung \un Oelphi fiir die Grlechische 
Cultur,’ Fe.streJe am 22 Februar, I'lTfci. 
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Herakleifcos certainly blames those who follow 
singers (aoiSoi) \ and whose teacher is the crowd, who 
pray to idols, as if they were to gossip with the walls 
of houses, not knowing what gods and heroes really 
are. Epikouros docs the same. But, unlike Epi- 
kouros, Herakleitos nowhere denies the existence of 
invisible Gods or of the One Divine. Only when ho 
saw people believing in what the singers, such as 
Homer and Hesiod, told them about Zeus and Hera, 
about Hermes and Aphrodite, he seems to have mar- 
velled ; and the only explanation which he could find 
of so strange a phenomenon was that it arose from an 
afiection of the mind, which the physician might try 
to heal, whensoever it showed itself, but which he 
could never hope to stamp out altogether. 

In a certain sense, therefore, the science of religion 
is as little a modern invention as religion itself. 

herever there is human life, there is religion, and 
wherever there is religion, the question whence it 
came cannot be long suppressed. When children once 
be gin to ask questions, they ask the why and the 
wherefore of everything, religion not excepted; nay, 

I believe that the first problems of what we call phi- 
losophy were suggested by religion. 

It has sometimes been asked why Thales should be 
called a philosopher, and should keep his place on 
the first page of every history of philosophy. Many 
a schoolboy may have wondered why to say that 
water was the beginning of all things should be called 
philosophy. And yet, childish as that saying may 
sound to us, it was anything but childish at the timo 
of Thales. It was the first bold denial that the gods 

* * Ileracliti Eeliquiao,* cxi, exxvi. 
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had made the world; it was the first open protest 
against the religion of the crowd— a protest that had 
to be repeated again and again before the Greeks 
could be convinced that such thinkers as Herakleitos^ 
and Xenophanes liad at least as good a right to speak 
of the gods or of God as Homer and other itinerant 
singers. 

No doubt, at that early time, what was alone im- 
portant was to sliow that what was believed by the 
ci‘owd was purely fanciful. To ask how those fanciful 
opinions of the crowd had arisen, was a problem be- 
longing to a later age. Still, even that problem was 
not entirely absent from the minds of the earliest 
thinkers of (h’ciece ; for no one could have given the 
answer ascribed to Herakleitos, who had not asked 
himself the ([uestion which we ask ourselves to-day: 
What, then, is the origin of religion? or, to put it into 
more modern language, How is it that we believe, 
that we accept what, as we are told by enemy and 
friend, cannot be either supplied to us by our senses 
or established by our reason ? 

Difference between Ancient and Modern Belief. 

It may be said that, when Herakleitos pondcTed on 
or belief, he meant something very difi'erent 
from what we mean by religion. No doubt he did; 
for if there is a word that has changcnl from century 
to century, and has a different aspect in every country 
in which it is used — nay, which conveys peculiar 
shades of meaning, as it is used by every man, woman, 
or child — it is religion. In our ordinary language we 

' See ‘ Heracliti Reliquise/ xx. 
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nise religion in at least tliree different senses : first, as 
the object of belief ; secondly, as the power of belief; 
thirdly, as the manifestation of belief, whether in acta 
of worship or in acts of real piety. 

The same uncertainty prevails in other languages. 
It would be difficult to translate our word religion 
into Greek or Sanskrit; nay, even in Latin, rtdhjio 
does by no means cover all that religion comprehends 
in English. We need not be surprised, therefore, at the 
frequent misunderstandings, and consequent wrang- 
lings, between those who write on religion, without 
at least having made so much clear to themselves and 
others, whether by religion they mean religious dogma, 
religious faith, or religious acts. 

I have dwelt on this point in order to show you • 
that it is not from mere pedantry if, at the very out- 
set of these lectures, I insist on the necessity of giving 
a definition of religion, before we attempt another step 
in our journey that is to lead us as near as possible to 
the hidden sources of our faith. 


Definitions of Religion. 

It was, I think, a very good old custom never to 
enter upon the discussion of any scientific problem, 
without giving beforehand definitions of the principal 
terms that had to be employed. A book on logic or 
grammar generally opened with the question, What is 
logic? What is grammar? No one would write on 
minerals without first explaining what he meant by 
a mineral, or on art without defining, as well as he 
might, his idea of art. No doubt it was often as 
troublesome for the author to give such preliminary 
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definitions, as it seemed useless to the reader, who 
was generally quite incapable of appreciating in the 
beginning tlieii' full value. Thus it happened that 
the rule of giving verbal definitions came to be looked 
upon after a time as useless and obsolete. Some 
authors actually took credit for no long(T giving 
these verbal definitions, and it soon became the 
fashion to say that the only tiuc and complete de- 
finition of what was meant by logic or grammar, by 
law or religion, was contained in the books them- 
selves which treated of these subjects. 

But what has been the result? Endless misunder- 
standings and controv<‘rsi(‘s, which might have been 
avoided in many ctises, if both sides liad ch'arly de- 
fined what they diil, and what they did not under- 
staml by certain words. 

With regard to religion, it is no doubt extremely 
difficult to give a definition. The word rose to the 
surface thousands of years ago; it was retained while 
what was meant by it went on changing from centuiy 
to century, and it is now often applied to the very 
opposite of what it was originally intended to signify. 


Etymological Meaning of Religio. 

It is useless with words of this kind to appeal to 
their etymological meaning. The etymological mean- 
ing of a word is always extremely important both 
psychologically and historically, because it indicates 
the exact peunt from which certain ideas started. 
But to know the small source of a river is very dif- 
ferent from knowing the whole course of it; and to 
know the etymology of a word is very dilferent from 
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being able to trace it through all the eddies and oa- 
tai acts through wliich it has been tossed and tumbled, 
before it became what it is now. 

Besides, as with rivers, so with words, it is by no 
means easy to put our finger on the exact spot from 
whence they bubble forth. The Homans themselves 
felt doubtful as to the oiiginal meaning of relifjlo. 
('icero, as is well known, derived it from re-letjere. to 
gather up again, to take up, to consider, to ponder 
— opposed to n(ic-li(j€ve, to neglect; while others de- 
rived it from re-Hiictre^ to fasten, to hold back. I 
believe myself that Cicero’s etymology is the right 
one ; but if reliylo ^ meant originally attention, regard, 

‘ I’el’Vio, if it was derived from r^-legere, would have meant 
orij;inally gathering agam, taking up again, considering carefully. 
Thus dl-Ugo meant originally to gather, to take up from among other 
things : then to esteem, to lo\e. Negligo (nec-lego) meant not to take 
up, to leave unnoticed, to neglect. Intdligo meant to gather together 
with other things, to connect together, to arrange, classify, under* 
stand. 

B^lego occurs in the sense of taking back, gathering up (Ovid, 
^let. 8. 173): Janua diftic lis filo est inventa relecto, ‘The ditiicult 
door was found by the thread [of Ariadne', which was gathered up 
again.’ It is fre<j[uently used in the sense of travelling over the same 
ground; Egressi relegunt campos (Val. FI. 8. 121\ In this meaning 
Cicero thinks that it was used, when applied to religion: Qui omn'a 
quw ad ciiltuin deoruin pert'iicrent diligenter retractarent et tamquam 
relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi ex rclegendo, ut eleganter ex ebgendo, 
tamquam a dibgeiido diligenter, ex iiitelligendo intelligenter : his en^m 
in verbis oiimdnis inest vis legendi eadein quie in rel'gioso (Cio. de Nat. 
Oeor. 2, 28, 72), ‘ Peojde were called religious from relegere, because 
they went over aga'ii, as it were, and reconsidered carefully whatever 
refen’etl to the worship of gods.* 

Relegere would tberehire have meant originally much the same as 
respicere, revereri, which, from meaning to look back, came to Uieau 
to respect. 

An ancient author quoted by Gellius (4. 9) makes a distinction 
between religiosus, wh'ch he uses in the sense of superstitious, and 
reLigtm. ‘ Rel’geiitem esse oportet,’ he says, * religiosum nefas ; ’ it ia 
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reverence, it is quite clear that it did not continue 
long to retain that simple meaning. 

Historical Aspect of Religion. 

It must be clear that when we have to use words 

to be reverent, wrong to be religioiw, i. e. superstitions. Tlie 
difficulty that religio has retained its long e, being also written some- 
tunes relligio (from red-ligio), is not even mentioned by Cicero. Lu- 
cretius uses both reduco and relatnm with a long e. 

Kel'gio, used subjectively, nieant conscientiousness, reverence, awe, 
and was not originally restricted to reverence for the gods. 'IIiuh we 
read: ‘lieligione jurisjurandi ac metu deorum in testimoiiiis dicendis 
coimnoveri,’ ‘ to be moved in giving evj<leuee by the reverence for an 
oath, and by the fear of the gods’ (C. Font. 9, 20). Very soon, how- 
ever, it became more and more restricted to reverence for the gods and 
divine things. Pet>ple began to speak of a man’.s religion, meaning his 
piety, his faith in the gods, his observance of ceremonies, till at last an 
entire system of faith was called religiones (»r religio. 

Tlie other derivation of religio is supported by high authnr’tTS, such 
as Servius, Lactantiu.s, and others, who derive it from rcHt/arc, to 
bind up, to fasten, to moor. From this point of view rrlu/io would 
have meant originally what binds us, hohls us liaek. 1 doubt wlietlier 
with Pott (‘ Etyrn. Forsch.,’ i. p. 201) we can say tliat such a derivation 
is impossible. No doubt, a noun like relit/io eanimt ])e deriveil direct 
from a verb of the first conjugation, such as relignre. ’J’hat would give 
us relhjnHo, just as obliffare gives us obllf/nilu. Put verbs of the first 
conjugation are them.selves derivatives, ami many of tliem exist by the 
side of w’ords derived from their more simple roots, niu.s by tlie side 
of opinatl, we have opinto and neropinus ; by the side of rebellare, 
rchellxs and rehellio. Ebel (Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitschnft,’ iv. p. 1 tl) points out 
tliat by the side of lipare, we have lirfor, originally a binder, and tliat, 
therefore, relipio from relhjare could he defemleil, at all events, gram- 
matically. I believe that is so. Still there is no tnvee of rcUpare 
having been used by the Homans them.selve.s in the sense of restraining, 
still le.s.s of revering or fearing, and these after all are the original 
meanings in which relijio first appears in I^^itin. Ebcl thinks that 
Ifx, Icp is, is likewise derived from lujarp, like jus, from Sanskrit pit, 
to join, llie Oscan I'uj ud, lepp, might seem to confirm this. J’nt 
I.«ittner’8 comparison of lex, with the Old N. hp, Eng. faio, what is 
laid down, and is settled i^desptz in (Jerinan), ileserves consideration 
(see (hirtius, Miriech. Etymolog'e,’ i. p. 3fJ7), though it must be borne 
in mind that the transition of h and \ into g is irregular. 
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which have had a long history of their own, we can 
neither use them in their primitive etymological 
moaning, nor can wo use them at one and the same 
time in all the senses through which they have passed. 
It is utterly useless to say, for instance, that religion 
meant this, and did not mean that; that it meant 
faith or worship, or morality or ecstatic vision, and 
that it di<l not mean fear or hope, or surmise, or re- 
verence of the gods. Religion may mean all this; 
perhaps at one time or other the name was used in 
eviuy one of these im^anings ; but who has a right to 
say that religion shall at present or in future have 
one of these meanings, and one only ? The mere 
savage may not even have a name for religion ; still 
when the Rapua squats before his karwar, clasping 
his hands over his forehead, and asking himself 
wli ether what he is going to do is right or wrong, 
that is to him religion. Among several savage tribes, 
wheie there was no sign of a knowledge of divine 
beings, missionaries have discovered in the worship 
paid to the spirits of the departed the first fa’nt be- 
ginnings of religion; nor should we liosifate to re- 
cognise the last glimmei ings of religion when w^e see 
a recent philosopher, after declaring both God and 
g(xls obsolete, falling down before a beloved memory, 
and dedicating^ all his powers to the service of hu- 
manity. W hen tlie publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner,’ that was to him religion. When Thales de- 
clared that all things were full of the gods, and when 
Buddha denied that there were any c/evaa or gods 
at all, both were stating their religious convictions. 
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When the young Brahman lights the fire on his simple 
altar at the rising of the sun, and prays, in the oldest 
prayer of the world, ‘Afay the Sun quicken our 
minds;’ or when, later in life, he discards all prayer 
and sacrifice as useless, nay, as hurtful, and silently 
buries his own self in the Eternal Self— all this is 
Keligion. Schiller declared that he professed no re- 
ligion; and when asked why? he answered, From 
religion. How, then, shall we find a deHnitu)n of re- 
ligion sufficiently wide to comprehend all these phases 
of thought ? 

Definitions of Religion by Kant and Fichte. 

It may be useful, howevc'r, to examine at h‘ast a 
few of the more recent definitions of religiijii, if only 
to see that almost every one is met by another, which 
takes the very opposite view of what religion is or 
ought to be. According to Kant, religion is moralify. 
When we look upon all our moral duties as divine 
commands, that, he thinks constitutes religion'. And 
we must not forget that Kant does not consid(‘r that 
duties are moral duties because they rest on a divine 
command (that would be, according to Kant, merely 
revealed religion); on the contrary, he tells us that 
because we are directly con.scious of tlnuu as duties, 
therefore we look upon them as divine commands. 
Any outward divine authority is, in the eyes of a 
Kantian philosopher, sonudhing pundy phenomenal, 
or, as we should say, a mere concession to human 

* ‘Rel’gion ifft («ubjectiv l»e^rarhtct) rla« Krkenntn'Hfl aller nnflerer 
Pfl’rljten a!fl gottlidier CrelMite.’ — Religion innerliAlh der (Jieuztll del 
Lludcen Vein .uft, iv, 1; Werke (ed. Kosenkiau/), p. 163. 
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wGcaknoss. An established religion^ or the faith of a 
(Jhurch, though it cannot at first dispense with statu- 
tory laws which go beyond pure morality, must, he 
thinks, contain in itself a principle which in time will 
make the religion of good moral conduct its real goal, 
and enable us in the end to surrender the preliminary 
faith of the Church. 

Fichte, Kant’s immediate successor, takes the very 
opposite view. Religion, he says, is never practical, 
and was never intended to influence our life. Pure 
morality suffices for that, and it is only a corrupt 
society that has to use religion as an impulse to moral 
action. Religion is knowledge. It gives to a man a 
clear insight into himself, answers the highest (|ues- 
tions, and thus imparts to us a complete harmony 
with ourselves, and a thorough sanctification to our 
mind. 

Now Kant may bo perfectly right in saying that 
religion owjlU to bo morality, or Fichte may be per- 
fect' y right in saying that it owjht to be knowledge. 
What I protest against is that either the one or the 
other should be taken as a satisfactory definition of 
what is or was universally meant by the word re- 
ligion. 

* See Kant, I. c., p, 183 : * Weil indesa jede anf statiitarischen Ge* 
eetzeii erriditete Kirclie nur in so feme die wahre sein kann, als s'e in 
fiich eiu Princip onthalt, s’ch dein reinen Vernunfljjlauben (als dem* 
jen'gen, dcr, wenn er practisch ist, in jedem Glauben e'gentlich die 
Religion ausinacht) bestandig zu nahern, und den Kircbenglauben 
(nachdeiii was an iliui historisch ist) init der Zeit entl>ehren zii konnen, 
BO werden wir in diesen (lesetzen und an den Beamten der darauf 
gegriindeten Kirche doch einen Dienst (cultus) der Kirche so feme 
setzen ktinnen, als diese ihre Lebren und Anordnnng jederzeit auf 
jeueu letztcii Zweek (einen ddentlicUen Keligionsglauben) richten.’ 
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Religion, with or without Worship, 

There is another view according to wliich religion 
consists in the worship of divine heings. and it lias 
been held by many writers to be impossible that a 
religion could exist without some outward forms, with- 
out what is called a cultu.<t, A religious reformer has 
a perfect right to say so, but the histoiian of religion 
could easily point out that religions have existed, 
and do exist still, without any signs of external 
worship. 

In tlie last number of the ‘Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Society’ (February, 1878), Mr. C. H. E. Car- 
michael draws our attention to a V(‘ry interesting ac- 
c<mnt of a mission established by Benedictine monks 
in New Nursia in Westein Australia, north of the 
Swan Riv('r. in the diocese assigned to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Berth in 1815 C These Bene- 
dictine monks took great pains to ascertain the re- 
ligious sentiments of the natives, and fora long time 
they seem to have been unable to discover even the 
faintest traces of anything that could be called re- 
ligion. After three years of mission life, Monsignor 
Salvado declares that the natives do not adore any 
deity, whether true or false. Yet he proceeds to tell 
us that they believe in an Omnipotent Being, creator 
of lujaven and earth, whom they call Motuyou, and 
whom they imagine as a very tall, powerful, and wise 
man of their own country and complexion. His mode 

’ ‘Memorie Storiche dell’ A iiBtr.'iHa, particolarmente della MiHS’one 
Benedettina (li Niiova Norcua, e def^Ii U'<i e coMtuini de;^li Aiintraliani, 
per 1). Riidesindo Salvado, (). S. B., Vcdcovo di Torto Vittoria, 
Kuma, Tip. 8. Cung. de I’rep. Eide, IS.")!.’ 
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of creation was by ^brcatliing. To create tlio earth, 
he said, ‘Earth, come forth!’ ami he bieathed, ami 
the earth was created. So with the sun, the trees the 
kangaroo, &c. Moiof/on, the author of good, is con- 
fronted by Oieiif/a, the author of evil. This latter 
bi'ing is the iinchainer of the whirlwind and tlie 
storm, and the invisible author of the death of their 
cliildren, wherefore the natives fear him exceedingly. 
Al(jr('over, as Motaf/on has long since been dead and 
decrepit, they no longer pay him anj^ worship. Nor 
is CirtH/ft, althougli the natives believe that he afflicts 
them with calamities, propitiat('d by any servici'. 
‘Never,’ the bishop concludes, ‘did I observe any act 
of external Avorship, nor did any indication suggest to 
me that thc'y practised any intprnar worship.’ 

If from one savage race avo turn to another, avo 
tind among the Hidatsa or Grosveiitre Indians of the 
Missouri the very opposite state. Mr. MattheAVs\ 
who lias given us an excellent account of this tribe, 
says (p. 48): — ‘If we use the term Avorship in its most 
extended sense, it ma}' be said that, besides ‘‘the Old 
Man Immortal” or “the Great Spirit,” “the Great 
Mystery,” they AVorship everything in nature. Not 
man alone, but the sun, the moon, the stars, all the 
lower animals, all trees and phints, livers and lakes, 
many boulders a«d other separated rocks, even some 
hills and buttes which stand a^one-in short, every- 
thing not made by human hands, Avhich has an in- 
dependent being, or can be individualized, posscvsscs a 
spirit, or, more properly, a shade. To these shades 
some respect or consideration is due, but not equally 

* * Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians.’ By Wash- 
ington Matthews. Washington, 1877. 

0 
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to all. . . . The sun is held in great veneration, and 
many valuable sacritices are made to it.’ 

Here then among the very lowe.st of human beings 
Ave sec how some worship everything, while others 
worship nothing, and who shall say which of the two 
is the more truly religious'? 

Let us now look at the conception of religion, such 
as we find it among the most cultivated races of 
Europe, and we shall find among them the same diver- 
gence. Kant declares that to attempt to please the 
Deity by acts which have no moral valm^ by mere 
cnlfus^ i. e. by external worship, is not riiligion. but 
simply superstition'. 1 need nut (piote authorities 
on the other side who declare that a sihuit religion of 
the h(‘art. or even an active icligion in common life, 
is nothing without an external worship, without a 
])riesthoo<l without ritual. 

We might examine many more definitions of n*- 
ligion, and wo should always find tliat they contain 
what certain persons thouglit that religion ought to 
1)0 ; but they are hardly ever wide enough to em- 
brace all that has been called leligion at ditlereiit 


* was, ansser (tein {,nilen Le])enswan(]el, tier ^^ens('ll noch 

tluin zu koiiiieii \eriiie lit, inn (lott wohl;;ef'all‘g zu nenleii, Kit 
Uel’^ionswalm uiid .Vftenl eiiot (Jottiis’ {\. c. i\. 2, ]>. 200). ‘Ob der 
Andiichtler seinen Btatntcniiia.'tH’j^eii (iarig /.ur Kirclu*. oder nb er eiii« 
Wallf'ahrt nach den He rf^tliuiiiern in Loretto nder I'alaitiiiii aiistellt, 
ub er se4ie (lebetsfonneln init den ji] en, nder win dnr T bet.iiiier 
y^welclier glaiibt, dass il'ese WuTHclie, aneli M’br'ftrcli Jiiit'^ffsetzt, wenn 
s e niir (lurch irgend Etwas, z, li. unf Fl;i;;:;nn Me-n-lir eben, durch dcti 
Wind, ndnr in e'nnr lltlclise ein^n-'chlow-en, ;iK tine S(>hwiin<^niascliiiie 
nrt der Hand bewef^t werden, iliren Zweek cbenso yiit errccheii) us 
drrch e’n (lulietrad an die hiininl'suliu Huburdu br nj^t, mlur wai fnr ein 
iSnrrngat des nioralischen J> elites (luttes uh anuh iniiner buiu uiag, da8 
i^t Alles elnurlei uud \uu glu’chun ^^tTth’ 20by 
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periods in the history of the world. That being so, 
the next step has generally been to d(*clare that what- 
ever is outside the pale of anyone of these definitions, 
does not deserve to be called religion, but should be 
called superstition, or idolatry, or morality, or philo- 
sophy, or any other more or less olFensive name. 
Kant would call much of what other people call r(;- 
ligmii, halucination ; Fichte would call Kant’s own 
religion mere legality. J\lany people would qualify 
all brilliant services, v/hether carried on in Chinese 
tcanplcs or Homan Catholic cathedrals as mere super- 
stition; while the faith of the sdent Australians, 
and the half-utt(Ted convictions of Kant, would by 
others be classed together as not very far removed 
from atheism. 

Definition of Schleiermacher ('Dependence), and 
of Hegel (Freedom), 

I shall mention one more definition of roligi(m, 
which in modern times has been remhued meinorahle 
and popular by Schleiermacher. According to him 
religion consists in our consciousness of ah.solute de- 
pendence on something whieli, though it determines 
ns, wc cannot determine in turn*. 13ut here agaiji 
another class of philosophers step in, declaring that 
feeling of (h'pt'iiilence the very opposite of religion. 
There is a famous, thougli i.ot very wise saying of 
Hegel, that if the consc.ousness of dependence con- 
stituted religion, the dog would possess most religion. 

’ Ill's is, of course, a very imperfect account of Rclile'erinachefs 
vew of relijfioii, wli'ch became more ami more perfect as lie advanced 
in life. See on th'y point the excellent ‘Lite of Schleiermacher,’ by 
W. Hilthey, 1S70. 
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On the contrary, religion, according to IJegol, is or 
ought to be perfect freedom ; fur it is, according to 
him, neither more nor less than the Divine Spirit 
becoming conscious of himself through the Unite 
spirit. 

Comte and Feuerbach. 

From this point it required but another step, and 
that step was soon taken by Feuerbach in Germany, 
and by Comte in France, to make man himself, not 
only the subject, but also the object of religion and 
religious Avorship. We are told that man cannot 
know anything higher than man; that man therefon^ 
is the only true object of religious knowlcMlge and 
Avorsliip, only not man as an imlividual, but man as 
a class. The gt'neric concept of man, or the gtuiius of 
humanity, is to be substantiated, and then humanity 
i>eC(/mes at once both the priest and the deity. 

Nothing can be more elocpient, and in some pas« 
sages really mon; solemn and sublime than tln^ r(‘- 
ligion of humanity, as preached by Comte and his 
disciples. Feuerbach, Inncever, dissipates the last 
111} Stic halo Avhich Comte had still left. ‘ S(*lf-lov(^,’ 
be says, ‘ is a necessary, imlestructible, universal law 
and principle, ins(‘parable from every kind of love. 
Keligion must and does conlirm this on every pnge 
of its history. \Vherev(*r man tries to n^sist that 
Iiuman egoism, in the sense in which avc explained it, 
whether in religion, philosophy, or politics, he sinks 
into pure nonsense and in>anity; for the sense which 
forms the foundation of all human instincts, desires, 
atj^l is tlie satisfaction of the human being, the 

3 ^ti 5 »fj|ict»ipy^Miupian egoism V 

‘\Vet!en der Relijjion,’ p. 100, 
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Difficulty of Defining Keligion. 

Thus we so(j tliat eacli definition of religion, as soon 
as it is started, seems at once to provoke another 
which meets it by a Hat denial. There stiem to be 
almost as many definitions of religion as tliere are 
i-eligions in the world, and there is almost the same 
hostility between those who maintain these dillerent 
definitions of religion as there is between the be- 
lievers in diflereiit religions. What, then, is to be 
done? Is it really impossibh' to give a definition of 
religion, that shouhl be applicable to all that has evei’ 
been calh-d religion, or by some similar name? I 
believe it is, and you will yourselves have piTceived 
the reason why it is so. lleliglon is something which 
has passed, and is still passing through an historical 
ev{jlution, and all we can do is to follow it up to its 
origin, and tlum to try to comprehend it in its later 
historical developments. 

Specific Characteristic of Keligion. 

Piut though an ad(‘(puite definition, or evt'u an ex- 
haustive descri[)tion, of all that has ever been called 
religion is impossible, what is possible is to give some 
specific characteristic Avhich distinguishes the objects 
of rel igious ccmsciousiK'ss from all other objects, and 
at the same time distinguishes (jur consciousness as 
applied to religious objects, from our consciousness 
when dealing with other objects supplied to it by 
sense and reason. 

Let it not be ‘supposed, however, that there is a 
separate consciousness fur religion. There is bub one 
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self and one consciousness, although that conscious- 
ness varies according to the ohjects to which it is 
applied. Wa distinguish hetween sense and reason, 
though even these two are in the highest sense diiFer- 
ent functions only of the same conscious self. In the 
same manner, when we spi'ak of faith as a religious 
faculty in man, all that we can iiu^an is our ordinary 
consciousiK'ss so developed and modified as to enable 
us to take cognisance of religious objects. This is not 
meant as a new sense, ])y the side of the other senses, 
or as a new reason by the side of our ordinary 
reason — a new soul within the soul. It is simply 
the ohl consciousness ap])lied to lu'W obji cts. and re- 
acted upon by them. To a«Imit f.iitli as a se^.arate 
n'ligious faculty, or a thiustic instinct, in order to ex- 
plain religion as a fact such as we tind it everywhere, 
would he like admitting a vital force iii order to 
explain lift;; it W'oiild be a mere plaung with words, 
a triiling with truth. Such explanations may have 
answered formerly, but at prt'seiit the batth; has 
advanetjd too far fur any peace to be concluded on 
.such tt;riii.s. 

Keligion, as a Subjective Faculty for the 
Apprehension of the Infinite. 

In a course of introtlucbaT lectures on the Science 
of Religion, deliveretl at the Royal Institution in 
1H73, I tried to define the suhjectivt; side of religion, 
or what is coiiimonly' called faith, in the following 
words ^ : — 

‘Religion is a mental faculty or disposition which, 
independent of, nay, in spite of sensi; and reason, 

^ ‘ Iutro(lucti<»n to the H<;!enco of Kcligii.ii,’ 1SS2, |>. 13. 
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enables man to appreliond the Infinite under different 
names and under varying disguisc^s. Without that 
faculty, no rc'ligion, not even the lowest worship of 
idols and fetishes, would be possible; and if we will 
but listen attentively, we can hear in all religions a 
groaning of the spiilt a struggle to conceive the in- 
conceivable to utter the unutteiable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God.’ 

I do not cpiote th(‘se words because I altogether 
approve of them now. I very seldom approve alto- 
gt‘th(T of what I have written myself some years ago. 
1 fully admit the force of many objections that have 
b(*en raised against that delinition of religion, but I 
still think that the kernel of it is sound. I should 
not call it noAV an exhaustive definition of religion, 
but I believe it supplies such characteristics as will 
enable us to distinguish ))etween religious conscious- 
ness on one side and sensuous and rational conscious- 
ness on the other. 

What has been chiefly objected to in my definition 
of religion, was that I spoke of it as a mental faculty. 
‘Faculty’ is a word that rouses the anger of ceitain 
philosophers and to some extent I share their objec- 
tions. It seems to be imagined that faculty must 
signify something substantial, a sj)ring as it were, 
setting a machine in motion; a seed or a pip that can 
be handled and will spring up w'hen planted in proper 
soil. How faculty could be used in such a sense, I 
have never been able to comprehend, though I cannot 
deny tliat it has often beeji thus used. Faculty signi- 
fies a mode of action, never a substantial something. 
Faculties arc neither gods nor ghosts neither poweis 
nor principalities. Facult.es are inherent in sub- 
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stances qnlte as much as forces or powers are. We 
generally speak of the faculties of conscious, of the 
forces of unconscious substanc(‘s. Now we know that 
there is no force without suhstanoo, and no substancti 
Avithout force. To speak of gravity, for instance as a 
thing by itself, would be she(*r mythology. If the 
law of gravity had been discovered at Rome, then^ 
would have been a temple built to the goddi'ss of 
gravity. We no longer buihl temples, but the way 
in which some natural philosophers si)eak of gravity 
is hardly le.ss mythological. The same dang(,*r exists, 
I fully admit, Avith regard to the manner in Avhich 
Certain philosophers .speak of our mental faculties, and 
Ave knoAV that one faculty at least, that of Riuson, 
bad actually an altar erected to her not very long 
ago. If, therefore, faculty is an ambiguous and dan- 
gerous, or if it is an unpopular Avord, let us by all 
means discard it. I am perh'ctly Avilling to say 
‘ potential energy * in.stead, and tberefon; to define 
the sui)jective side of religion as tlie pot(‘ntial enmgy 
Avhich enables nmn to ap[)reheml tlni infinite. If the 
English language alloAVCMl it, I slnmld even propose 
to replace ‘faculty’ by the and to sp(‘ak of 

the Nitt-jfct of language and religion, in.stead of their 
faculties or potential energies h ITofessor Rtleiderer, 

‘ Tu'^teafl of islayin^ the sl:iin «»ver af,oiIn, I quote the follnwijiL; 
wurds of Locke, ‘(jn tlie Uiider.stHndiii},^,’ liook ii. c. 21. 17: — ‘ F»*r if 
it be reasonable to siipjione and talk of fjicultieH as distinct bein^^.s, tliat 
can act (as we do, wlien we say the will orders, and the wdl is free), 
it is fit tliat we (•honld make a speakinj' facidty, .and a walkin;,^ faculty, 
ami a danciiio facidty, hy whicli those actions are produce<l, which are 
but several mo<les of motion ; as well as we make the will and under- 
.‘•(andiii},^ to be facult’es by which the actions r)f clnwisin),^ ami perceivin;^ 
.'lie prodneffl, wh'ch aie hut several modes of th'nkin^ ; and we may 
as properly ^ay, that it is the siUodrig faculty siiij^^s, and the dancini' 
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to whom wc owe some excellent contributions to the 
science of religion, finds fault with my definition be- 
cause it admits, not only a facxiltas^ but a facultasx 
occulta. All depends here again on the sense which 
we attach to facultas occulta. If it means no more 
than that there is in men, both individually an<l 
generally (ontogenetically and phylogenetically) some- 
thing that develops into perception, conception, and 
faith, using the last word as meaning the apprehen- 
sion of til e infinite, then I fully admit a facultas oc- 
culta. Everything that develops may from one point 
of view be called occult. This, however, applies not 
only to the faculty of faith, but likewise to the facul- 
ties of sense and reason. 

The Three Functions of Sense, Reason, and Faith. 

Secondly, it has been objected that there is some- 
thing mysterious in this view of religion. As to my- 
self, I cannot see that in admitting, besides the sen- 
suous and rational, a third function of the conscious 
self, for apprehending the infinite, wc introduce a 
mysterious element into psychology. One of the 
essential elements of all ndigious knowdedge is the 
admission of beii>gs which can neither be apprehended 

faculty dances, as tliat the will chooses, or that the understanding,^ 
conceives ; or, as is usual, that the will directs tiie understand injj, or 
the understanding obeys, or ohoys not, tlie will ; it being altogetlier as 
I>r<)per and intclligihle to say, that the power of speaking directs the 
pitwer of singing, or the power of singing obeys, or ilisoheys the power 
of speaking. This way of talking, nevertheless, has prevailed, and, as 
1 guess, produced great confusion.’ 

‘ In einein D alog solUe einnial recht persiflirt werden, wie die Leute 
von einzelnen Seelenverniogen reden, z. 11 Kant : die reine Vernunft 
Bclinieichelt sich.’ — tSchleienuacher, voii Dilthey, vol. i. p. 122. 
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by sense nor comprehended by reason. Sense and 
reason, therefore, in the ordinaiy acceptation of tin so 
terms, would not be sufficient to account for the facts 
before us. If, then, we openly admit a third function 
of our consciousness for the apprehension of what is 
infinite, that function need not be more mysterious 
than those of sense and reason. Nothing is in reality 
more mysterious than sensuous j)erception. It is the 
real mystery of all mysteries. Yet we have accus- 
tinned ourselves to regard it as the most natural of 
all things. Next comes reason which, to a being 
n‘stricted to sensuous perception, might certainly 
appear very mysterious, and which even by certain 
philosophers has been represented as altogether in- 
comprehensible. Yet wo know that reason is only a 
development of sensuous perception, possible under 
certain conditions. These conditions corr(‘spond to 
what we call the potential energy or faculty of 
reason. They belong to one and the same conscious 
self and though reason is active in a diflerent manner, 
yet, if kept under proper control, reason works in 
perfect haimony with sen.se. The same applies to 
relii'ion, in its subjective sense of faith. It is, as I 
shall try to show, simply another development of 
sensuous perception, quite as much as reason is. It 
is possible under certain conditions, and these con- 
ditums correspond to what we call the potential 
energy of faith. Without this third potential eneigy, 
the facts which are before us in religion, both subjec- 
tively and objectively, seem to me im^xplicable. If 
they c,in be explained by a mere appeal to sense and 
rcrison, in the ordinary meaning of these words let 
it be done. \\ e shall then have a rational religion, 
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or an intuitional faith. None of my critics, however, 
has done that yet ; few, I believe, would like to do it. 

When I say that our apprehension of the Infinite 
takes place independent of, nay, in spite of sense and 
reason, I use these two words in their ordinary ac- 
ceptation. If it is true that sense supplies us with 
finite objects only, and if reason has nothing to work 
on except tiiosc finite objects, then our assumed appre- 
hension of anything infinite must surely be independ- 
ent of, nay, in spite of sense or reason. Whether the 
pnunisses are right is another question, which we shall 
have to discuss presently. 


The Meaning of Infinite. 

Let us now see whether we can agree on some 
general characteristic of all that forms the object of 
our religious consciousness. I chose ‘infinite’ for that 
purpose, as it seemed best to comprehend all that 
transcends our senses and our reason, tiiking these 
terms in their ordinary meaning. All sensuous know- 
ledge, whatever else it may be, is universally admitted 
to be finite, finite in space and time, finite also in 
cpiantity and quality, and as our conceptual know- 
ledge is based entirely on our sensuous knowledge, 
tliat also can deal with finite objects only. Finite 
being then the most general predicate of all our so- 
called positive knowledge, I thought infinite the least 
objectionable term for all that transcends our senses 
and our reason, always taking these words in their 
ordinary meaning. I thought it preferable to inde- 
finite, invisible, supersensuous supernatural, absolute 
or divine, as the characteristic qualification of tlio 
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objects of that large class of knowledge wlilcb con- 
stitutes what we call religion. All these terms arc 
meant for the same thing. They all express different 
aspects of the same object. I have no predilection 
for infinite, except that it seems to me the widest 
term, the highest generalization. But if any other 
term seems preferable, again I say, let us adopt it by 
all means. 

Only let us now clearly understand what we mean 
by infinite, or any other of these terms that may seem 
preferable. 

If the infinite were, as certain philosophers suppose, 
simply a negative abstraction (tin neijativer Ahstrac- 
tions~he(jvij^'), then, no doubt, reason would suffice to 
explain how we came to be possessed of it. But ab- 
straction will never give us more than that from 
which we abstract. From a given iiund)er of per- 
ceptions we can abstract the concept of a given mul- 
titude. Infinite, however, is not contain(*d in finite^, 
and by no effort whatever shall we be able to abstract 
the infinite from the finite. To say, as many do, that 
the infinite is a negative abstract concept, is a more 
playing with wonls. We may form a negative ab- 
stract concept, when we have to deal with serial or 
correlative concepts, but not otherwise. Let us tak(3 
a serial concept, such as blue, then not-bluo means 
green, yellow, red, any colour, in fact, except blue. 
Not-blue means simply the whole concept of colour, 
iniwis blue. We might of course comprehend sweet, 
or heavy, or crooked by the negative concept of not- 
bluc — but our logic, or our language, does not admit 
of such proceedings. 

If we take correlative concepts, such as crooked 
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and straight, then not-straight may by logicians be 
called a negative concept, but it is in reality quite 
as positive as crooked, not-straight being crooked, 
nut-crooked being straight. 

Now let us apply this to finite. Finite, we are 
told, comprehends everything tliat can be perceived 
by the senses, or counted by reason. Therefore, if 
we do not only form a word at random, by adding 
the ordinary negative particle to finite, but try to 
form a really negative concept, then that concc'pt of 
infinite would be outside the concept of finite, and 
as according to a premiss generally granted, there is 
nothing known to us outside the concept of the 
finite, the concept of the infinite would simply com- 
prise iKithing. Infinite therefore cannot be treated 
simply as a m*gative concept. If it were no more than 
that, it would be a word formed by false analogy, 
and signify nothing. 


Can the Finite apprehend the Infinite? 

All the objections which we have hitherto exam- 
ined proceed from friendly writers. They aie amend- 
ments of my own definition of religion, they do not 
amount to a moving of the previous question. But 
it is well known that that previous question also has 
been moved. There is a largo class, not only of 
philosophers by profession, but of independent thinkers 
in all classes of society, who look upon any attempt 
at defining religion as perfectly useless, who would 
not listen even to a discussion whether one religion 
was false or anollier true, but who simply deny tho 
possibility of any religion whatsoever, on the ground 
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that men cannot apprehend what is infinite, while all 
religions, however they may differ on other points, 
agree in this, that their objects transcend, either 
partially or entirely, the apprehensive and compre- 
liensive powers of our senses and of our reason. This 
is the ground on which what is now called positive 
philosophy takes its stand, denying the possibility of 
religion, and challenging all who admit any source 
of knowledge except sense and reason, to produce 
their credentials. ^ 7 2, 3 1 

This is not a new challenge, nor is the ground on 
which the battle has to be fought new ground. It is 
the old battle-fiehl measured out long ago by Kant, 
only that the one opening which was still left in his 
time, viz. the absolute certainty of moral truth, and 
through it the certainty of the ex’sto ce of a Chal, 
is now closed up. There is no escape in that direc- 
tion b The battle between those who believe in 
something which transcends our senses and our reason, 

* One of tlie first who pointed out the uncertainty of the fiMinilatMui 
on wliich Kant attempted to reconstruct rel'gi<in, in tlie wMe.st ,-ense 
of the word, was WytU-nbaoh, Opusc, ii, p. ‘Non eonsentanesis 

8 bi est (Kantims) in eo, quod, quuin oate^^orias ii priori intellig bile.s et 
ant^|u‘ores e.sse exper'eiitia statuit, ab his nullum jiroore.^-sum ad nova 
intell'j^bilia concedit. . . . Turn quod ilia tr;a placita, “dei, immor- 
talitatis, libertati.s,” ex metaphysica ad ethicam, ex tbeoretica ratione 
a l pnioticam re!e;r.at, non modo bu‘c ip.'^a piac ta labei:u;tat, ex litcido 
finnoque intelligent\a^ fa'<ti{^i<j in lubricam et c<infu.‘'ain interni sensus 
latelrraiji rej'c'ens, be<l ui{H^oa6<{xa^ agit et ipsum primum philosoph'je 
oflicium negli^dt. . . . Tbeoretica d<);,Mimta ex practico ducuntur contra 
uaturarn philosophia*, cujns est j-ractica cx theoretioo duoere. . . . ilia 
tr'a tbeoretica <lo;^nata longe dilucidiora et minus incerta Hunt, quain 
ille sen.suH moralis dubiu.s et coiitr«»\ersuH .... novohabitu imperatorio, 
inaudito nomine imperativi cat e^orici in scenain revtx;atuH et pnHliictus. 
Nonne lifK; e.st Deum ex ma<*bina induceie?’ See JVantl, ‘ Sit/.iini;s- 
l^ericlite der jihiloH. pbilolo),(. un<l histor.''chen Classe der K.. Ji. Aka- 
tiemie der N\ isBenscliafteii/ JS77, p. 2bi. 
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who claim for man the possession of a faculty or 
potential energy for apprehending the infinite, and 
those who deny it on purely psychological grounds, 
must end in the victory of one, and the surrender 
of the other party. 

Conditions accepted on both sides. 

Before we commit ourselves to this sti*uggle for life 
or death, let us inspect once more the battlefield, as 
it is measured out for us, and survey what is the 
common ground on which both parties have agreed 
to stand or to fall. What is granted to us is that all 
consciousness begins wdth sensuous perception, witii 
wliat ^ve fe(‘l, and hear, and see. This gives us 
.sensuous knowledge. What is likewise granted is 
that out of this w'O construct what may be called 
conceptual knowledge, consisting of collective and 
abstract concepts. What we call thinking consists 
s mply in addition and subtraction of percepts and 
concepts. Conceptual knowledge differs from sen- 
suous knowledge, not in substance, but in form only. 
As far as the material is concerned, nothing exists 
m the intellect except what existed before in the 
senses. The orgah of knowledge is throughout the 
same only that it is more highly developed in animals 
that have five senses, than in animals that have but 
one sense, and again more highly developed in man 
who counts and forms concepts, than in all other 
animals who do not. 

On this ground and with these weapons we are to 
fight. With them, we are told, all knowledge has 
been gained, the whole world has been conquered. 
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If with them we can force our way to a world beyond, 
well and good; if not, we are asked to confess that 
all that goes by the name of religion, from the lowest 
fetishism to the most spiritual and exalted faith, is 
a delusion, and that to have rc'cognised this delusion 
is the greatest triumph of our age. 

I accept these terms, and I maintain that religion, 
so far from being impossible, is inevitable, if only we 
are left in possession of our simses, such as we really 
find them, not such as they have been defined for us. 
Thus the issue is plain. AVe claim no special faculty, 
no special revelation. The only faculty we claim is 
perception, the only revelation we claim is history, 
or, as it is now called historical evolution. 

For let it not be supposed that we find the idea of 
the infinite ready made in the human mind from the 
very beginning of our history. There are even now 
millions of human beings to whom the very W(n'd 
would be unintelligible. All we maintain is that 
the germ or the possilnlity, the Not-yet of that idea, 
lies hidden in the earliest sensuous perc(‘ptions, and 
that as reason is evolved from what is finite, so faith 
is evolved from what, from the very b(‘ginning, is 
infinite in the perceptions of our senses. 

Positive philosophy imagine.s that all that is sup- 
plied to us through the senses is by its very nature 
finite, that whatever transcends the finite is a mere 
delusion, that the very word infinite is a mere jingle, 
produced by an outward joining of the negative 
particle with the adjective finite, a particle which is 
rightly used with serial, or correlative conc(ipts, but 
which is utt(irly out of place with an ai)Soluto or 
exclusive concept, such as finite. If the senses tell 
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us that all is finite, and if reason draws all her capital 
from the senses, who has a right, they say, to speak 
of the infinite? It may be true that an essential 
element of all religious knowledge is the admission of 
beings which can neither be apfjrehended by sense, 
nor comprehended by reason, which are in fact in- 
finite, and not finite. But instead of admitting a 
tliird faculty or potential energy in order to account 
f(jr these facts of religion, positive philosophers 
would invert the argument, and prove that, for that 
very reason, religion has no real roots in our con- 
sciousness, that it is a mere mirage in the desert, 
alluring the weary traveller with bright visions, 
and leaving him to despair, when he has come near 
enough to where the springs of living water seemed 
to how. 

Some philosophers have thought that a mere ap- 
peal to history would be a sufKcient answer to this 
despairing view. No doubt, it is important that, so 
long as we know man in possession of sense and 
reason, we also find him in possession of religion. 
^But not even the eloquence of Cicero has been able to 
raise this fact to the dignity of an invulnerable argu- 
ment. That all n\cn have a longing for the gods is 
an important truth, but not even the genius of Homer 
could place that truth beyond the reach of doubt. 
Who has not wondered at those simple words of 
Homer (Od. iii. 48), ndvres hi xarlovcr^ avOpuiiroi, 
‘ All men crave for the gods ; or, as we might render 
it still more literally and truthfully, ‘ as young birds 
ope their mouth for food, all men crave for the gods'? 
For xauiVy as connected with \au'€iv, meant originally 
to gape, to open the mouth, then to crave, to desire. 

D 
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But even that simple statement is met with an 
equally simple denial. Some men, we are told, in 
very ancient times, and some in very modern times, 
know of no such cravings. It is not enough therefore 
to show that man has always transcended the limits 
which sense and reason seem to trace for him. It is 
not enough to show that, even in the lowest fetish 
worship, the fetish is not only what we can see, or 
hear, or touch, but something else, which we cannot 
see, or hear, or touch. It is not enough to show that 
in the worship paid to the objects of nature, the 
mountains, trees, and rivers are not simply what we 
can see, but something else which we cannot see ; and 
that when the sky and the heavenly bodies are invoked, 
it is not the sun or the moon and the stars, such as 
tliey appear to the bodily eye, but again something 
else which cannot be seen, that forms the object of 
religious belief. The rain is visible; he who sends 
the rain is not. The thunder is heard, the storm is 
felt; but ho wdio thunders and rides on the whirl- 
wind is never seen by human eye. Even if the gods 
of the Greeks are sometimes seen, the Father of gods 
and men is not; and he who in the oldest Aryan 
speecli waa called Heaven* Father (l)yaus Pi tar), in 
Greek Zeuj in Latin Jupiter, was no more an 
object of sensuous perception than He whom we call 
our Father in Heaven. 

All this is true, and it will be the object of these 
lectures to w'atch this important development of reli- 
gious thought from its very beginning to its very end, 
though in one stream only, namely, in the ancient, 
religion of India. But before we can do this, we have 
to answer the preliminary and more abstract question, 
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Whence comes that something else, which, as we are 
tukl, neither sense nor reason can supply? Where 
is the rock for him to stand on, who declines to rest 
on anything but what is called the evidence of the 
senses, or to trust in anything but the legitimate 
deductions derived from it by reason, and who never- 
theless maintains his belief in something which trans- 
cends both sense and reason ? 


Apprehension of the Infinite. 

We have granted that all our knowledjxe betrins 
with the senses and that out of the material, supplietl 
by the senses, reason builds up her marvellous struc- 
ture. It therefore all the materials which the senses 
supply are finite, whence, we ask, comes the concept 
of the infinite? 

Hobbes calls the idea of the Infinite an absurd 
speech. 

‘Whatsoever wo imagine,’ he writes, ‘is fimte. 
Therefore there is no idea, or conception of anything 
w'o call liijinite. No man can have in his mind an 
image of infinite magnitude; nor conceive infinite 
swiftness, infinite, time, or infinite force, or infinite 
power. When we say anything is infinite, we signify 
only, that we are not able to conceive the ends and 
bounds of the things named; having no conception 
of the thing, but of our own inability. And therefore 
the name of God is used, not to make us conceive 
him, for he is incomprehensible; but that we may 
honour him. Also because, whatsoever, as I saitf be- 
fore, we conceive, has been perceived first by sense, 
either all at once, or by parts; not that anything is 
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all in this place, and all in another place at the same 
time ; nor that two, or more things can be in one, and 
the same place at once : for none of these things ever 
have, nor can be incident to sense; but are absurd 
speeches, taken upon credit, without any signification 
at all, from deceived philosophers, and deceived, or 
deceiving schoolmen b’ 

Condillac thinks that we might have avoided all 
difficulties if, instead of Infinite, we had used the word 
Indefinite. ‘ If we had called the Infinite,’ he writ(‘s, 
‘tlie Indefinite, by this small change of a word, we 
should have avoided the error of imaidniim that we 

o o 

have a positive idea of infinity, from whence so many 
false reasonings have been carried on, not only by 
metaphysicians, but even by geometricians.’ 

That a useful dis^tinction might bo made between 
infinite and indefinite has been proved by Kant in 
his ‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’ p. 44-8. 

What I want to prove in this course of lectures is 
that indefinite and infinite are in reality two names 
of the same thing the former expressing its pheno- 
menal, the latter its real character; that the history 
of religion is a history of all human etforts to render 
the Infinite less and less indefinite, that, in spite of aH 
these efforts, the Infinite must always remain to iw the 
Indefinite. 


1. The Infinitely Great* 

The first point that has to be settled — and on that 
point all the rest of our argument turns — is this: 
‘ Are all the materials which the senses supply finite, 

* Hobbes, * Leviathan/ i. 8 . 
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and finite only?’ Is it true that all we can see, and 
feel and hear has a beginning and an end^ and is it 
only by apprehending these beginnings and ends that 
we gain sensuous knowledge ? We perceive a body bv 
perceiving its outline ; we perceive green in largo in- 
tervals between blue and yellow; we hear the musical 
note }) between where Cionds and E begins; and so 
with all other perceptions of the senses. This is true 
— true at least for all practical purposes. But let us 
look moi-e carefully. When our eye has apprehended 
the furthest distance which it can reach, with or 
without instruments, the limit to which it clings is 
always fixed on the one side by the finite, but on the 
other side by what to the eye is not finite, and what 
may be called indefinite or infinite. Let us remember 
that we have accepted the terms of our opponents and 
tliat therefore we look upon man as simply endowed 
with sense. To most philosophers it would appear 
much more natural, and, I doubt not, much more con- 
vincing, to derive the idea of the infinite from a 
nece>sity of our human reason. Whenever we try 
to fix a point in space or time, they say, we are 
utterly unable to fix it so as to exclude the possibility 
ol a point beyonll. In fact, our very idea of limit 
implies the idea of a beyond and thus forces the idea 
of the infinite upon us, whether we like it or not. 

This is perfectly true, but we must think, not of 
our friends, but of our opponents, and it is well 
known that our opponents do not accept that argu- 
ment. If on one side, they say, our idea of a limit 
implies a beyond and leads us to postulate an infinite, 
on the other, our idea of a whole excludes a beyond, 
and thus leads us to postulate a finite. These anti- 
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noinies of human reason have been fully discussed by 
Kant, and later philosophers have naturally appealed 
to them to show that what we call necessities may 
he after all but weaknesses of human reason and that, 
like all other ideas, those of finite and infinite also, 
if they are to be admitted at all, must be shown to bo 
the result not of speculation, but of experience, and, 
as all experience is at first sensuous, the result of sen- 
suous experience. This is the argument we have to 
deal with, and here neither Sir W. Hamilton nor 
Lucretius can help us. 

We have accepted the primitive savage with nothing 
but his five senses. These five senses supply him with 
a knowledge of finite things ; our problem is how such 
a being ever comes to think or speak of anything not 
finite, but infinite. 

I answer, without any fear of contradiction, that it 
is his senses which give him the first impression of 
infinite things, and force him to the admission of the 
infinite. Everything of which his senses cannot per- 
ceive a limit, is to a primitive savage, or to any man 
in an early stage of intellectual activity, unlimited or 
infinite. Man sees, he sees to a certain point; and 
there his eyesight breaks down. But exactly where 
his sight breaks down, there presses upon him, wheth(‘r 
he likes it or not, the perception of the unlimited or 
the infinite. It may be said that this is not perception, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. No more it is, but 
still less is it mere reasoning. In perceiving the in- 
finite, we neither count, nor measure, nor compare, nor 
name. We know not what it is, but we know that it 
is, and we know it, because we actually feel it and are 
brought in contact with it. If it seems too bold to 
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say that man actually sees the invisible, let us say 
that he suffers from the invisible, and this invisible 
is only a special name for the infinite. 

Therefore, as far as mere distance or extension is 
concerned, it would seem difiicult to deny that the 
eye, by the very same act by which it apprehends the 
finite, apprehends also the infinite. The more we ad- 
vance, the wider no doubt grows our horizon; but 
there never is and never can be to our senses a horizon 
unless as standing between the visible and finite on 
one side and the invisible and infinite on the other. 
The infinite, therefore, instead of being merely a late 
abstraction, is really implied in the earliest manifesta- 
tions of our sensuous knowledge. Theology begins 
with anthropology. We must begin with men living 
on high mountains, or in a vast plain, or on a coral 
island without hills and streams, surrounded on all 
sides by the endless expanse of the ocean, and screened 
above by the unfathomable blue of the sky; and we 
shall then understand how, from the images thrown 
upon them by the senses, some idea of the infinite 
would arise in their minds earlier even than the con- 
cept of the finite, and would form the omnipresent 
lackground of the faintly dotted picture of their mo- 
notonous life. 


2. The Infinitely Small. 

But that is not all. We apprehend the infinite not 
only as beyond, but also as within the finite; not only 
as beyond all measure great, but also as beyond all 
measure small. However much our senses may con- 
tract the points of their tentacles, they can never touch 
the smallest objects. There is always a beyond, always 
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a something smaller still. We may, if we like postu- 
late an atom in its original sense, as something that 
cannot be cut asunder ; our senses, — and we speak of 
them only, for wo have been restricted to them by 
our opponents, — admit of no real atoms, nor of im- 
ponderable substances or of what Robert Mayer 
called the last gods of Greece, ‘immaterial matter.’ In 
apprehending the smallest extension, they apprehend 
a smaller extension still. Between the centre and the 
circumference, which every object must have in order 
to become visible, there is always a radius; and that 
omnipresent and never entirely vanishing ra<lius gives 
us again and again the sensuous impression of the in- 
tinite— of the infinitely small, as o])poscd to the infi- 
nitely great. 

And what applies to space, applies equally to time, 
applies equally to quality and quantity. 

When we speak of colours or sounds, we seem for 
all practical purposes to move entirely within th(5 
finite. This is red, we say, this is green, this is violet. 
This is 0, this is I), this is E. What can apparently 
be more finite, more definite? But let us lo(»k more 
closely. Let us take the seven cohmrs of the rainbow; 
and where is the edge of an eye sharp enougli to fi.^ 
it.self on the point where blue ends and green Ixjgins, 
or where green ends and yellow begins ? We might 
as well attempt to put our clumsy fingers on the 
point where one milliiiietre ends and another begins. 
We divide colour by seven rough degrees, and speak 
of the seven colours of the rainbow. Even those seven 
rough degrees are of late date in the evolution of our 
sensuous knowledge. Xenophanes says that what 
people call Iris is a cloud, purple red 
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vLKfov), and yellow (x^wpo/). Even Aristotle^ still 
speaks of the tricoloured rainbow, red (<|)ntriK 7 /), yellow 
{^ai^O}]), and green (Tr/^ao-iV??), and in the Edda the rain- 
how is called a three-coloured bridge. Blue, which 
seems to us so definite a colour, was worked out of 
the infinity of colours at a comparatively late time. 
There is hardly a book now in which we do not read 
of the blue sky. But in the ancient hymns of the 
Veda 2, so full of the dawn, the sun, and the sky, the 
blue sky is never mentioned ; in the Zendavesta the 
blue sky is never mentioned; in Homer the blue sky 
is never mentioned; in the Old, and even in the New 
Testament, the blue sky is never mentioned. It has 
been asked whether we should recognise in this a 
pliysiological development of our senses, or a gradual 
increase of words capable of expressing finer distinc- 
tions of light. No one is likely to contend that the 
ii ritations of our organs of sense, which produce sen- 
sation, as distinguished from perception, were different 
thousands of years ago from what they are now. Tliey 
are the same for all men, the same even for certain 
animals, for we know that there are insects which 
react very strongly,against differences of colour. No, 
"vCe only learn here again, in a very clear manner, that 
conscious perception is impossible without language. 

ho would contend that savages, unable, as we are told, 
to count beyond three— that is to say, not in possession 
^ special numerals beyond three — do not receive the 


‘ Meteor, iii. 2. 5. 

"Jer Tnelt 

lunmaescliiohl*' J** “7 «« EnUicke- 

7 Men-chheit; 1871, p. 45. Th. ume subject is 

Eursclia ^ ."V* >"«i Enlwiokclnng dn mausckliclieii 

bprache und Vemuuft,’ Zweiter Hand, p. 30-1 seq. 
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sensuous impression of the four logs of a cow anrl know 
four legs asdiderent from three or two? No, in this 
evolution of consciousness of colour we see once more 
how perception, as different from sensation, goes hand 
in hand with the evolution of language, and how by 
a very slow process every definite concept is gained 
out of an infinitude of indistinct perceptions. J)emo- 
kritos knew of four colours, viz. black and white, 
which he treated as colours, red and yellow. Arc we 
to say that he did not see tlie blue sky because ho 
never called it blue, but either dark or bright? In 
China the number of colours was originally five h 
That number was increased with the increase of their 
power of distinguishing and of expressing their dis- 
tinctions in words. In common Arabic, as Palgrave 
tells us, the names for green, black, and brown are 
constantly confounded to the present day. It is well 
known that among savage nations we seldom find 
distinct words for blue and black but in our lan- 
guage too we shall find a similar indefiniteness of 
expression when we inquire into its historical ante- 
cedents. Though blue now does no longer mean black, 
we see in such expressions as ‘to beat black and blue’ 
the closeness of the two colours. In (Jld Norse too, 
/Vd/*, hid, bldn now means blue, as distinct from bbikkr, 
black. But in 0. N. bldnmn, the livid colour of a 
bruise, we see the indefiniteness of meaning between 
black and blue, and in bld-madr, a black man, a negro, 

* See V. V, StmuHB, ‘ IWzeichnnng der FarWn Blau und Gnln iin 
Chines. Alterth.,’ ‘Zeit'Kih. der 1). M. G.,’ Ib7'.>, p. 502. ‘The green 
grah« and the blue heavtrn are of the fame hue in the Indian tongue-'. 
Powell, Rep. of Bur. Kthnol., 1881, p. 28. 

’ See Meyer, ‘ Uber die Mafoor scho und andere PaptSa-Spracheii, 
p. 52; ‘Blau, pei«im, wird nicht von Rchwarz unterschieden.* ‘Lect. 
on the Science of Language,’ ii. p. 343. 
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hid means distinctly black. The etymology of these 
words is very obscure. Grimm derives blue, 0. H. G. 
pldo^ plawe.% Med. Lat. hlaviis and blavius, It. hiaro^ 
Fr. bleu, from Goth, blif/fjimn, to strike, so that it 
would originally have conveyed the black and blue 
colour of a bruise. He appeals in support of his de- 
rivation to Latin inidn.^, which he derives from */////- 
vidua and fli(jere ; nay even to which he pro- 

poses to derive fiom *JInfjfvus and * flafjere, Caesiua 
also is quoted as an analogy, supposing it is derived 
from amlere. All this is extremely doubtful, and the 
whole subject of the names of colour requires to be 
treated most accurately, and yet in the most compre- 
hensive way before any certain results can be expected 
in the place of ingenious guesses. Most likely the 
root bh'cig and bhrdg^ with r changed to 1, will be 
found as a fertile source of names of colour. To that 
root bleak, A. S. hide, hla^e, O.N. bleikr, O.H.G. pleUi, 
has been referred, meaning originally bright, then pale; 
and to the same family, though the vowel is different, 
black also will probably have to be traced back, A. S. 
hlac, O.N. blakkr. 

As languages advance, more and more distinctions 
are introduced, but the variety of colours always stands 
before us as a real inlinite, to be measured, it may be, 
by millions of ethereal vibrations in one second, but 
beyond that immeasurable and indivisible even to tho 
keenest eye. 

What applies to colour applies to sounds. Our ear 
begins to apprehend tone when there are thirty vibra- 
tions in one second ; it ceases to apprehend tone when 
there are four thousand vibrations in one second. It 
lb the weakness of our ears which determines these 
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limits; but as there is beyond the violet, which we 
can perceive, an ultra-violet which to our eye is utter 
darkness, while it is revealed in hundreds of lines 
through the spectroscope, so there may be to people 
with more perfect powers of hearing, music where to 
us there is but noise. Though we can distinguish 
tones and semitones, there are many smaller divisions 
which baffle our perception, and make us feel, as many 
other things, the limited power of our senses before 
the unlimited wealth of the universe, which we try 
slowly to divide, to fix, to comprehend, and to name. 

Growth of the Idea of the Infinite. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood, — or, I ought 
rather to say, I fear I shall be,— as if I held the 
opinion that the religion of the lowest savages begins 
with the barren idea of the infinite, and with nothing 
else. As no concept is possible without a name. I 
shall probably be asked to produce from the diction- 
aries of Veddas and Paptias any word to express the 
infinite ; and the absence of such a word, even among 
more highly civilised races, will be considered a suffi- 
cient answer to mj’^ theory. 

Let me, therefore, say once more that I entirely 
reject such an opinion. I am acting at present on the 
defensive only; I am simply dealing with the pre- 
liminary objections of those philosophers who look 
upon religion as outside the pale of philosophy, and 
wlio maintain that they have proved once for all that 
the infinite can never become a legitimate object of 
our consciousness, because our senses, which form the 
only avenue to the whole domain of our human con- 
sciousness, never come in contact with the infinite. 
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It is in answer to that powerful school of philosophy, 
which on that one point has made converts even 
amongst the most orthodox defenders of the faith, 
that I felt it was necessary to point out, at the very 
outset, that their facts are no facts, but that the in- 
iiiiite was present from the very beginning in all finite 
perceptions, just as the blue colour was there, though 
we find no name for it in the dictionaries of Veddas 
and Papiias. The sky was blue in the days of the 
Vedic poets, of the Zoroastrian worshippers, of the 
Hebrew prophet, of the Homeric singers, but though 
tliey saw it, they knew it not : they had no name for 
that which is the sky's own peculiar tint, the sky- 
blue. We know it, for we have a name for it. We 
know it, at least to a certain extent, because we can 
count the millions of vibrations that make up what 
we now call the blue of the sky. We know it quan- 
titatively, but not qualitatively. Nay, to most of us 
it is, and it always will be, nothing but visible dark- 
ness, half veiling and half revealing the infinite briglit- 
ness beyond. 

It is the same with the infinite. It was there from 
the very first, but it was not yet defined or named. 
If the infinite had not from the very first been pre- 
sent in our sensuous jgerceptions, such a word as in- 
finite would be a sound, and nothing else. For that 
rtiason I felt it incumbent upon me to show how the 
presentiment of the infinite rests on the sentiment of 
the finite, and has its real roots in the real, though 
nut yet fully apprehended .presence of the infinite in 
all our sensuous perceptions of the finite. This pre- 
sentiment or incipient apprehension of the infinite 
passes through endless phases and assumes endless 
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names. I might have traced it in the wonderment 
with which the Polynesian sailor dwells on the end- 
less expanse of the sea, in the jubilant outburst with 
which the Aryan shepherd greets the effulgence of the 
dawn, or in the breathless silence of the solitary 
traveller in the desert when the li\st ray of the sun 
departs, fascinating his weary eyes, and drawing his 
dreamy thoughts to another world. Through all these 
sentiments and presentiments there vibrates the same 
chord in a thousand tensions, and if we will but 
listen attentively we can still perceive its old familiar 
ring even in such high harmonics as Wordsworth's 

* Obst'nate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

I'allings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Iloving about iu woxkU not realized.* 


No Finite without an Infinite. 

What I hold is that with every finite perception 
there is a concomitant perception, or, if that word 
should seem too strong, a concomitant sentiment or 
presentiment of the infinite ; that from the very first 
act of touch, or hearing, or sight, we are brought in 
contact, not only with a visible, but also at the same 
time with an invisible universe. Those therefore who 
deny the possibility or the legitimacy of the idea of 
the infinite in our human consciousness, must meet us 
here on their own ground. All our knowledge, they 
say, must begin with the senses. Yes, we say, and: 
it is the senses which give us the first intimation of 
the infinite. What grows afterwards out of this in- 
timation supplies materials both to the psychologist 
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and to the historian of religion, and to both of them 
this indisputable sentiment of the infinite is the first 
pre-historic impulse to all religion. I do not say that 
ill the first dark pressure of the infinite upon us wo 
have all at once the full and lucid consciousness of that 
highest of all concepts. I mean the very opposite. I 
simply say we have in it a germ, and a living germ, 
we have in it that without which no religion would 
have been possible, we have in that perception of the 
infinite the root of the whole historical development of 
human faith. 

And let it not be supposed that In insisting on an 
actual perception of the infinite, I indulge in poetical 
language only, though I am the last to deny that 
poetical language may sometimes convey much truth, 
nay often more than is to be found in the confused webs 
of argumentative prose. I shall quote at least one of 
these poetical pleadings in favour of the reality of the 
infinite : ‘ Et qu’on ne disc pas que Tinfini et r^ternel 
sent inintelligibles ; c est le fini et lo passager qu’on 
serait souvent tentd de prendre pour un rove ; car la 
ponsde ne peut voir de terme k rien, et I’^tre ne sau- 
rait concevoir le n^ant. On ne pout approfondir les 
sciences exactes ellcs-mcmcs, sans y rencontrer I'infini 
et I’eternel; et les choses les plus positives appar- 
tiennent autant, sous de certains rapports, a cet infini 
et a cet dternel, que le sentiment et Timagination.’ 

I fully admit that there is much truth in these im- 
passioned utterances, but we must look for the deepest 
foundation of that truth, otherwise we shall be accused 
of using poetical or mystic assertions, where only the 
most careful logical argument can do real good. In 
postulating, or rather in laying my finger on the point 
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where the actual contact with the infinite takes place, 
I neither ignore nor do I contravene any one of the 
stringent rules of Kant’s *Critik der rcincn Vernunft/ 
Nothing, I hold, can be more perfect than Kant’s 
analysis of human knowledge. ‘Sensuous objects 
cannot be known except such as tliey appear to us, 
never such as they are in themselves ; supersensuous 
objects are not to us objects of theoretic knowledge.’ 
All this I fully accept. But though there is no theo- 
retic knowledge of the supersensuous, is there no 
knowledge of it at all? Is it no knowledge, if we 
know that a thing is, though we do not know what 
it is ? What would Kant say, if wo were to maintain 
that because we do not know what the Ding an mh 
is, therefore we do not know that it is. He carefully 
guards against such a misunderstanding, which would 
change his whole philosophy into pure idealism. ‘Never- 
theless,’ he says, ‘ it should be observed that we must 
be able, if not to know, at all events to be conscious 
of the same objects, also as Binge an sich. Otherwise 
we should arrive at the irrational conclusion that there 
is appearance without something that appears h’ 

If I differ from Kant, it is only in going a step beyond 
him. With him the supersensuous or the infinite 
would be a mere Nooumenon^ not a Phainomenon. I 
maintain that before it becomes a Nooumenon^ it is an 
Aistheton, though not a Phainomenon; it is felt, though 
not yet represented. I maintain that we, as sentient 
beings, are in constant contact with the infinite, and 
that this constant contact is the only legitimate basis 

* 'Critik der reinen Vernunft,’ 2te Auflag^, Vorr; 2. 676. What 
Kant says in his ‘Critik,’ Ite Auflage, pp. 2^, 289, is less distinct 
and liable to be misunderstood. 
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on which the infinite can and does exist for us after- 
wards, whether as a Nooumenon or as a Pisteuomenon, 
‘I.maintain that, here as elsewhere, no legitimate con- 
cept is possible without a previous percept, and that 
that previous percept is as clear as daylight to all 
who are not blinded by traditional terminologies. 

We have been told again and again that a finite 
mind cannot approach the infinite, and that therefore 
we ought to take our Bible and our Prayer-book, and 
rest there and be thankful. This would indeed be 
taking a despairing view both of ourselves and of 
our Bible and Prayer-book. No, let us only see and 
judge for ourselves, and we shall find that, from the 
first dawn of history, and from the first dawn of our 
own individual consciousness, we have always been 
face to face with the infinite. Whether wo shall ever 
be able to gain more than this sentiment of the real 
presence of the infinite, whether we shall ever be 
able, not only to apprehend, but to comprehend it, 
that is a question which belongs to the end, not to 
the beginning of our subject. At present we are 
concerned with history only, in order to learn from 
its sacred annals, how the finite mind has tried to 
pierce further and fuHher into the infinite, to gain 
•new aspects of itj and to raise the dark perception of 
it into more lucid intuitions and more definite names. 
There may be much error in all the names that man 
has given to the infinite, but even the history of 
error is full of useful lessons. After we have seen 
how it is possible for man to gain a presentiment of 
something beyond the finite, we shall watch him 
looking for the infinite in mountains, trees, and 
rivers, in the storm and lightning, in the moon and 
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the sun, in the sky and what is beyond the sky, 
trying name after name to comprehend it, calling it 
thimderer, bringcr of light, wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, giver of rain, bestower of food and life; and, 
after a time, speaking of it as maker, ruler, and 
preserver, king and father, lord of lords, god of gods, 
cause of causes, the Eternal, the Unknown, the Un- 
knowable. All this we shall see in at least one great 
evolution of religious thought, preserved to us in the 
ancient literature of India. 

There are many other historical evolutions, in. 
other countries, each leading to its own goal, 
thing can be more different than the evolution of the 
consciousness of the Infinite or the Divine among 
Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian races. To some the 
infinite first revealed itself, as to the Vedic poets, in 
certain visions of nature. Others were startled by 
its presence in the abyss of their own hearts. There 
were whole tribes to whom the earliest intimation of 
the infinite came from the birth of a child, or from 
the death of a friend ; and whose idea of beings more 
than human was derived from the memory of those 
whom they had loved or feared in life. The sense of 
duty, which in ancient times had always a religious 
character, seems in some cases to have sprung from 
that feeling of burning shame which was none the 
less real because it could not be accounted for ; while 
other tribes became conscious of law by witnessing 
the order in nature, which even the gods could not 
transgress. And love, without which no true religion 
can live, while in some hearts it bursts forth as a 
sudden warmth kindled by the glances of the morn- 
ing light, was roused in others by that deep sympathy 
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of nature — that suffering in common — which, whether 
wc like it or not, makes our nerves quiver at the 
Isight of a suffering child ; or was called into life by 
that sense of loneliness and finiteness which makes 
us long for something beyond our own narrow, finite 
self, whether wo find it in other human selves, or 
in that infinite Self in which alone wo have our 
being, and in which alone wc find in the end our 
own true self. 

Each religion had its own growth, each nation 
followed its own path through the wilderness. If 
these lectures continue, as I hope they may, other 
and better analysts of the human mind will hereafter 
disentangle and lay before you the manifold fibn's 
that enter into the web of the earliest religious 
thoughts of man ; other and more experienced guides 
will hereafter lead you through the valleys and 
deserts which were crossed by the great nations of 
antiquity, the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Jews, 
the Chinese, it may be, or the Greeks and Romans, 
the Celts, the Slavs, and Germans, nay by savage 
and as yet hardly human races, in their search after 
the infinite, that infinite which surrounded them, as it 
surrounds us, on every side, and which they tried, 
• and tried in vain, to grasp and comprehend. 

I shall confine myself to one race only, the ancient 
Aryans of India, in many respects the most wonder- 
ful race that ever lived on earth. The growth of 
their religion is very different from the growth of 
other religions ; but though each religion has its own 
peculiar growth, the seed from which they spring is 
everywhere the same. That seed is the perception 
of the infinite, from which no one can escape, who 
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does not wilfully shut his eyes. From the first flutter 
of human consciousness, that perception underlies all 
the other perceptions of our senses, all our imaginings,' 
all our concepts, and every argument of our reason. 
It may be buried for a time beneath the fragments of 
our finite knowledge, but it is always there, and, if we 
dig but deep enough, we shall always find that buried 
seed, supplying the living sap to the fibres and feeders 
of all true faith. 

For many reasons I could have wished that some 
English student, who in so many respects would 
have been far better qualified than I am, sliould have 
])een chosen to inaugurate these lectures. There was 
no dearth of them, there was rather, I should say, an 
emharras de richesse. How ably would a psycho- 
logical analysis of religion have been treated by the 
experienced hands of Dr. Martineau or Principal 
(Jaird! If for the first course of these Hibbert 
Lectures you had chosen Egypt and its ancient re- 
ligion, you had such men as Birch, or Le Page 
Renouf; for Babylon and Nineveh, you had Raw- 
linson or Sayce ; for Palestine, Stanley or Cheyne ; 
for (Jhina, Legge or Douglas; for Greece, Gladstone, 
or Jowett, or Mahafty; for Rome, Munro or Seeley; 
for the Celtic races, Rhys; for the Slavonic races, 
Tilorfill or Ralston ; for the Teutonic races, Skeat or 
Sweet; for savage tribes in general, Tylor or Lub- 
bock. If after considerable hesitation I decided to 
accept the invitation to deliver the first course of 
these lectures, it was because I felt convinced that 
the ancient literature of India, which has been pre-* 
served to us as by a miracle, gives us opportunities 
for a study of the origin and growth of religion such 
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as we find nowhere else^; and, I may add, because 
I know from past experience, how great indulgence 
‘is shown by an English audience to one who, how- 
ever badly ho may say it, says all he has to sny, 
without fear, without favour, and, as much as may 
be, without offence. 

' ‘Die Inder bildeten ihre Religion zu einer Art von urweltlicher 
Classic! tilt aiis, welche sie fur alle Zeiten zum Schliissel des Gotter- 
glaubens der ganzen Menacliheit maoht.’ Geiger, ‘ Uber Ursprung 
und Entwickeluug der meuschlicber Spracbe und Yernunft,' vol. ii. 
p. 33U. 



IS FETISHISM A PHTMITIVE POEM 
OF EELIGION? 


The first Impulse to the perception of the Infinite. 

I N my first lecture I tried to lay open the founda- 
tions on which alone a religion can be built up. 
If man had not the power — I do not say, to com- 
prehend, but to apprehend the infinite, in its most 
primitive and undeveloped form, ho would indeed 
have no right to speak of a world beyond this finite 
world, of time beyond this finite time, or of a Being 
which, even though he shrinks from calling it Zeus, 
or Jupiter, or Dyaus-pitar, or Lord, Lord, he may 
still feel after, and revere, and even love, under the 
names of the Unknown, the Incomprehensible, the 
Infinite. If, on the contrary, an apprehension 'cf 
the infinite is possible and legitimate, if I have suc- 
ceeded in showing that this apprehension of the in- 
linite underlies and pervades all our perceptions of 
finite things, and likewise all the reasonings that flow 
from them, then wo have firm ground to stand on, 
whether wo examine the various forms which that 
sentiment has assumed among the nations of anti- 
quity, or whether we sound the foundations of our 
own faith to its lowest depth. 
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The arguments which I placed before you in my 
first lecture were however of a purely abstract nature. 
It was the possibility, not the reality of the percep- 
tion of the infinite which alone I wished to establish. 
Nothing could be further from my thoughts than 
to represent the perfect idea of the infinite as the 
first step in the historical evolution of religious ideas. 
Keligion begins as little with the perfect idea of the 
infinite as astronomy begins with the law of gravity : 
nay, in its purest form, that idea is the last rather 
than the first step in the march of the human in- 
tellect. 


Mana, a Melanesian name for the Infinite. 

How the idea of the infinite, of the unseen, or as 
we call it afterwards, the Divine, may exist amoiig 
the lowest tribes in a vague and hazy form we muy 
see, for instance, in the Mana of the Melanesians. 
!Mr. R. H. Codrington, an experienced missionary and 
a thoughtful theologian, says in a letter, dated July 7, 
1877, from Norfolk Island: ‘The religion of the 
Mf'lanesians consists, as far as belief goes, in the per- 
suasion that there is a supernatural power about, be- 
longing to the region of the unseen; and, as far as 
practice goes, in the use of means of getting this 
power turned to their own benefit. The notion of a 
Supremo Being is altogether foreign to them, or in- 
deed of any Being occupying a very elevated place 
in their world.’ (p. 14.) 

And again : ‘ There is a belief in a force altogether 
distinct from physical power, which acts in all kinds 
of ways for good and evil, and which it is of the 
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greatest advantage to possess or control. This is 
Mana. The word is common, I believe, to the whole 
Pacific, and people have tried very hard to describe 
what it is in diflerent regions. I think I know what 
our people mean by it, and that meaning seems to me 
to cover all that I hear about it elsewhere. It is a 
power or influence, not physical, and, in a way, super- 
natural; but it shows itself in physical force, or in 
an}^ kind of power or excellence which a man pos- 
sesses. This Mana is not fixed in anything, and can 
be conveyed in almost anything ; but spirits, whether 
<liscmbo(lie(l souls or supernatural beings, have it, and 
can impart it ; and it essentially belongs to personal 
beings to originate it, though it may act through the 
medium of water, or a stone, or a bone. All Melane- 
sian religion, in fact, consists in getting this Mana for 
one's self, or getting it used for one's benefit — all 
religion, that is, as far as religious practices go, 
prayers and sacrifices.’ 

This Mana is one of the early, helpless expressions 
of what the apprehension of the infinite would be 
in its incipient stages, though even the Melanesian 
Mana shows ample traces both of development and 
corruption. 

My first lecture, therefore, was meant to be no 
more than a preliminary answer to a preliminary 
assertion. In reply to that numerous and powerful 
class of philosophers who wish to stop us on the very 
threshold of our inquiries, who tell us that here on 
earth there is no admission to the infinite, and that, 
if Kant has done anything, he has for ever closed our 
approaches to it, we had to make good our right by 
producing credentials of the infinite, both within and 
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Without the finite, which even the most positive of 
positivists has to recognise, viz. the evidence of our 
■ senses. 

We have now to enter upon a new path ; we have 
to show how men in different parts of the world 
worked their way in diffei-ent directions, step by step, 
from the simplest perceptions of the world around 
them, to the highest concepts of religion and philo- 
sophy ; how, in fact, the consciousness of the infinite, 
which lay hidden in every fold of man’s earliest im- 
pressions, was unfolded in a thousand different ways, 
till it became freer and freer of its coarser ingredients, 
reaching at last that point of purity which we imagine 
is the highest that can be reached by human thought. 
The history of that development is neither more nor 
less than the history of religion, closely connected, 
as that history always has been and must be, with 
the history of pliilosophy. To that history we now 
turn, as containing the only trustworthy illustration 
of the evolution of the idea of the infinite from the 
lowest beginnings to a height which few can reach, 
but to which we may all look up from the nether 
part of the mount. 


Fetishism, the original form of all religion. 

If you consulted any of the books that have been 
writtciii during the last hundred years on the history 
of religion, you would find in most of them a striking 
agreement on at least one point, viz. that the lowest 
form of what can be called religion h fitishism^ that 
It 18 impossible to’imagine anything lower that would 
still deserve that name, and that therefore fetishism 
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may safely be considered as the very beginning of all 
religion. Whenever I lind so flagrant an instance of 
agreement, the same ideas expressed in almost the 
same words, I confess I feel suspicious, and I always 
think it right to go back to the first sources, in order 
to see under- what circumstances, and for what special 
jiurpose, a theory which commands such ready and 
general assent has first been started. 


De Brosees, the inventor of Fetishism. 

The word fetishism was never used before the year 
1760. In that year appeared an anonymous book 
called ‘Du Culte des Dieux Fetiches, ou, Parallole de 
lancienne Eeligion de TEgypte avec la Eeligion ac- 
tuelle do Nigritie.’ It is known that this little book 
was written by De Brosses, the well-known President 
de Brosses, the correspondent of Voltaire, one of the 
most remarkable men of the Voltairian period (born 
ill 1700, died 1777). It was at the instigation of his 
I’riend, the great Buffon, that De Brosses seems to have 
devoted himself to the study of savage tribes, or to the 
study of man in historic and prehistoric times. Ho did. 
so by collecting the best descriptions which ho could 
find in the books of old and recent travellers, sailors, 
missionaries, traders, and explorers of distant countries, 
and he published in 1756 his ‘Histoiro des navigations 
aux terres Australes,’ two large volumes in cpiarto. 
Though this book is now antiquated, it contains two 
names which, I believe, occur here for the first time, . 
which wore, it seems, coined by De Brosses himself, 
and which will probably survive when all his other 
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achievements, even his theory of fetishism, have been 
forgotten, viz. the names Australia and Pobjnesia. 

X Another book by the same author, more often 
quoted than read, is his ‘Traitd de la Formation 
niecanique dcs Langues,’ published in 1765. This is 
a work which, though its theories are likewise anti- 
quated, well deserves a careful perusal even in these 
heydays of comparative philology, and which, particu- 
larly in its treatment of phonetics, was certainly far 
in advance of its time. 

Between his book on Eastern Voyages and his 
treatise on the Mechanical Formation of Lanf^uafce, 
lies his work on the Worship of the Fetish Deities, 
which may rightly be described as an essay on the 
mechanical formation of religion. De Brosses was 
dissatisfied with the current opinions on the origin 
of mythology and religion, and he thought that his 
study of the customs of the lowest savages, particu- 
larly those on the west coast of Africa, as described 
by Portuguese sailors, offered him the means of a more 
natural explanation of that old and difficult problem. 

‘ The confused mass of ancient mythology,’ he 
says, ‘ has been to us an undecipherable chaos, or a 
purely arbitrary riddle, so long as one employed for 
its solution the figurism of the last Platonic philoso- 
phers, who ascribed to ignorant and savage nations 
a knowledge of the most hidden causes of nature, 
and perceived in a heap of trivial practices of gross 
and stupid people intellectual ideas of the most ab- 
stract metaphysics. Nor have they fared better who 
tried, mostly by means of forced and ill-grounded 
comparisons, to* find in the ancient mythology the 
detailed, though disfigured, history of the Hebrew 
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nation, a nation that was unknown almost to all 
others, and made a point never to communicate its 
doctrines to strangers. . . . Allegory is an instrument 
which will do anything. The system of a figurative 
meaning once admitted, one soon sees everything in 
everything, as in the clouds. The matter is never 
embarrassing, all that is wanted is spirit and imagina- 
tion. The field is large and fertile, whatever explica- 
tions may be required.* 

‘Some scholars,* he continues, ‘more judicious, 
better instructed also in the history of the early 
nations whose colonies first discovered the West, and 
familiar with Oriental languages, have at last, after 
clearing mythology of the rubbish with which the 
Greeks had covered it, found the true key of it in 
the actual history of the early nations, their opinions 
and their rulers, in the false translations of a number 
of simple expressions, the meaning of which had been 
forgotten by those who nevertheless continued to use 
them; and in the homonymies which out of one 
object, designated by various epithets, have made so 
many different beings or persons. 

‘But these keys which open so well the meaning 
of historical fables, do not always suffice to give a 
reason for the singularity of the dogmatic opinions, 
nor of the practical rites of the early nations. These 
two portions of heathen theology depend either on 
the worship of the celestial bodies, well known by 
the name of Saheiam, or on the probably not less 
ancient worship of certain terrestrial and material 
objects, called fitiche^ among the African negroes (he 
meant to say, by those who visited ‘the African ne- 
groes), and which for this reason I shall call FMchurm* 
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I ask permission to use this term habitually, and 
though in the proper signification it refers in particu- 
%Jar to the religion of the negroes of Africa only, I give 
notice beforehand that I mean to use it with reference 
also to any other nation paying worship to animals, 
or to inanimate things which are changed into gods, 
even when these objects are less gods, in the proper 
sense of the word, than things endowed with a certain 
divine virtue, such as oracles, amulets, or protecting 
talismans. For it is certain that 'all these forms of 
thought have one and the same origin, which belongs 
to one general religion, formerly spread over the 
whole earth, which must be examined by itself, con- 
stituting, as it does, a separate class among the various 
religions of the heathen world.’ 

Do Brosses divides his book into three parts. In 
the first he collects all the information which was then 
accessible on fetishism, as still practised by barbarous 
tribes in Africa and other parts of the world. In the 
S(.‘cond he compares it with the religious practices of 
the principal nations of antiquity. In the thir d he 
tries to show that, as these practices are very like to 
one another in their outward appearance, we may 
conclude that their original intention among the 
negroes of to-day and among the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and Bomans, was the same. 

All nations, he holds had to begin with fetishism, 
to be followed afterwards by polytheism and mono- 
theism. 

One nation only forms with him an exception — the 
»Jews, the chosen people of God. They, according 
to De Brosses, Were never fetish- worshippers, while 
all other nations first received a primeval divine 
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revelation, then forgot it, and then began again from 
the beginning — viz. with fetishism. 

It is curious to observe the influence which th^' 
prevalent theological ideas of the time exercised even 
on De Brosscs. If he had dared to look for traces 
of fetishism in the Old Testament with the same keen- 
ness which made him see fetishes in Egypt, in Greece, 
in Romo, and everywhere else, surely the Teraphim, 
the Urim and Thummim, or the ephod, to say nothing 
of golden calves ami brazen serpents, might have sup- 
plied him with ample material (Gen. xxviii. 18 ; 
Jerem. ii, 27). 

But though on this and some other points those 
who have more recently adopted and defended the 
theory of De Brosses would difter from him, on the 
whole his view of fetishism has been maintained 
intact during the last hundred years. It sounded so 
easy, so natural, so plausible, that it soon found its 
way into manuals and schoolbooks, and I believe we 
all of us have been brought up on it h I myself cer- 
tainly hold it for a long time, and never doubted it, 
till I became more and more startled by the fact that, 
while in the earliest accessible documents of religious 
thought we look in vain for any very clear traces of 
fetishism, they become more and more frequent every- 
where in the later stages of religious development, 
and are certainly more visible in the later corruptions 
of the Indian religion^, beginning with the Atharva/ta, 
than in the earliest hymns of the Rig -Veda. 

* Meinera, whose 'Allgememe Kritische Geschichte der Religionen,* 
1806, was for many years the chief storehouse for all who wrote on the 
history of religion, says ; ‘ It cannot be denied* that fetishism is not 
only the oldest, but also the most universal worship of gods.* 

^ stranger qui arrive dans I’lnde, et moi-meme je n’ai pas fait 
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Origin of the name of Fetish. 

Why did the Portuguese navigators, who were 
Christians, but Christians in that metamorphic state 
which marks the popular Roman Catholicism of the 
last century — why did they recognise at once what 
they saw among the negroes of the Gold Coast, as 
feitigos? The answer is clear. Because they them- 
selves were perfectly familiar with o. feitigo^ an amulet 
or talisman ; and probably all carried with them some 
beads, or crosses, or images, that had been blessed by 
their priests before they started for their voyage. They 
themselves were fetish-worshippers in a certain sense. 
What was more natural therefore for them, if they saw 
a native hugging some ornament, or unwilling to part 
with some glittering stone, or it may bo prostrating 
himself and praying to some bones, carefully preserved 
in his hut, than to suppose that the negroes did not 
only keep those things for luck, but that they were 
sacred relics, something in fact like what they them- 
selves would call/c^^/^o.^ As they discovered no other 
traces of any religious worship, they concluded very 
naturally that this outward show of regard for these 
fcitigos constituted the whole of the negro’s religion. 

Suppose these negroes, after watching the proceed- 
ings of their white visitors, had asked on their part 
what the religion of those white men might be, what 
would they have said? They saw the Portuguese 
sailors handling their rosaries, burning incense to 
dauby images, bowing before altars, carrying gaudy 

exception H cette r^gle, ne decouvre d’abord que des pratiques reli- 
gieiifies aussi dtigradantes que ddgrad<5e8, un vrai polythdisme, presque 
du fe'tichisme.’ — De la superioritd du Brahmanisme sur le Catlio* 
licisme, Conference donne'e par M. Goblet d’Alviella. 
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flags, prostrating themselves before a wooden cross. 
'I'hey did not see them while saying their prayers, 
they never witnessed any sacrifices offered by them ty 
their gods, nor was their moral conduct such as to 
give the natives the idea that they abstained from any 
crimes, because they feared the gods. What would 
have been more natural therefore for them than to 
say that their religion seemed to consist in a worship 
of fjrti-fjrus, their own name for what the Poi tugueso 
(railed feltigo, and that they had no idea of a supreme 
spirit or a king of heaven, or offered any worship to 
liim ? 

With regard to the word, it is well known that the 
Portuguese corresponds to Latin Fac- 
titius, from meaning what is made by hand, came to 
mean artificial, then unnatural, magical, enchanted and 
enchanting. A false key is called in Portuguese chave 
foitlga^ while feitigo becomes the recognised name for 
amulets and similar half-sacred trinkets. The trade 
in such ai-ticles was perfectly recognised in Europe 
during the middle ages, as it is still among the ne- 
groes of Africa. A manufacturer or seller of them was 
called feitigero, a word which, however, was likewise 
used in the sense of a magician or conjurer. How 
common the word was in Portuguese we see from its 
being used in its diminutive form as a term of en- 
dearment, meu feiti^nho meaning my little fetish, or 
darling. 

We see a similar transition of meaning in the 
Sanskrit krityA the Italian /a^^wra, incantation, which 
occurs in mediaeval Latin as far back as 1311^; also 

' ‘Synodus Pergam.,* ann. 1311, apud Muratdrium, tom. 9. col. 561; 
incantationea, aacrilegia, auguria, vcl lualeticia, ({use factuite sive prsa* 
gtigia vulgariter appellautor. 
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in charme^ which was originally no more than carmen ; 
and in the Greek hwh\. 

Wrong extension of the name fetish. 

It will be clear from these considerations that the 
PortugiiesG sailors — for it is to them that we are 
ijidebt(id for the introduction of the word fetish — 
could have applied that term to certain tangible and 
iiiaiiimate objects only, ami that it was an unwarrant- 
able liberty taken with the word which enabled De 
llrosses to extend it to animals, and to such things as 
mountains, trees, and rivers. De Brosses imagined 
that the name feltigo was somehow related to fatam, 
and its modern derivative fata (noin. plur. of the 
neuter, used afterwards as a nom sing, of the feminine), 
a /ec, fairy; and this may have made it appear less 
incongruous to him to apply the name of fetish, not 
Old}' to artificial and material objects but also to trees, 
mountains, rivers and even to animals. This was the 
first unfortunate step on the part of De Brosses, for 
he thus mixed up- three totally distinct phases of 
religion, first, physiolatry, or the worship paid to 
natural objects which impress the mind of man with 
feedings of awe or gratitude, such as rivers, trees, 
or mountains; secondly, zoolatry, or the worship paid 
to animals, as for instance by the highly-cultivated 
inhabitants of ancient Egypt; and lastly, fetishism 
proper, or the superstitious veneration felt and testified 
fur mere rubbish, apparently without any claim to 
«uch distinction. 

But this was not all. De Brosses did not keep what 
iio calls fetish-worship distinct even from idolatry, 
though there is a very important distinction between 
F 
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the two. A fetish, properly so called, is itself regarded 
as something supernatural ; the idol, on the contrary, 
was originally meant as an image only, a similitudtK 
or a symbol of something else. No doubt an idol was 
apt to become a fetish; but in the beginning, fetish 
worship, in the proper sense of the word, springs from 
a source totally dilfercnt from that which produces 
idolatry. 

Let us hear how De Brosscs explains his idea of a 
fetish. ‘ These fetishes,’ he says, ‘ are anything which 
people like to select for adoration, — a tree^ a mountain, 
the sea, a piece of wood, the tail of a lion, a pebble, a 
shell, salt, a fish, a plant, a flower, certain animals, 
such as cows goats, elephants sheep, or anything like 
these. These are the gods of the negro, sacred objects, 
talismans. The negroes offer them worship, address 
their prayers to them, perform sacrifices, carry them 
about in procession, consult them on great occasions. 
They swear by them, and such oaths are never broken. 

‘ There are fetishes Ixjlonging to a whole tribe, and 
others belonging to individuals.^ National fetishes 
have a kind of public sanctuary ; private fetishes are 
kept in their own place in the houses of private 
individuals. 

‘ If the negroes want rain, they place an empty jar ' 
before the fetish. When they go to battle, they deposit 
their weapons before it or him. If they are in want 
of fish or meat, bare bones are laid down before the 
fetish ; while, if they wish for palm- wine, they indicate 
their desire by leaving with the fetish the scissors 
with which the incisions are made in the palm-trees V 

* Siiuilax customs mentioned by Waltz, * Anthropologie,’ vol. ii. p* 
177 . 
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If their prayers are heard, all is right. But if they 
are refused, they think that they have somehow in- 
‘curred the anger of their fetish, and they try to 
appease him.’ 

Such is a short abstract of what Do Brosscs meant 
by fetishism, what he believed the religion of tlie 
negroes to be, and what he thought the religion of all 
the great nations of antiquity must have been before 
they reached the higher stages of polytheism and mo- 
notheism. 


Usefulness of the study of savage tribes. 

The idea that, in order to understand what the so- 
called civilised people may have been before they 
reached their higher enlightenment, we ought to study 
savage tribes, such as we find them still at the pre- 
sent day, is perfectly just. It is the lesson whicli 
geology has taught us, applied to the stratification of 
the human race. But the danger of mistaking meta- 
niorphic for primary igneous rocks is much less in 
geology than in anthropology. Allow me to quote 
some excellent remarks on this point by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer b ‘To determine,’ he writes, ‘what concep- 
tions are truly primitive, would be easy if we had 
accounts of truly primitive men. But there are sundiy 
reasons for suspecting that existing men of the lowest 
types, forming social groups of the simplest kinds, do 
not exemplify men as they originally were. Probably 
niost of them, if not all, had ancestors in higher 

’ ‘Sociology,’ p. 106. ‘See also ‘On some Characteristics of Malayo- 
T‘"lyne»ianB/ ia ‘Journal of the Anthropological Institute,* February, 
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states; and among their beliefs remain some which 
were evolved during those higher states. While the 
(l(‘gradation theory, as currently held, is untenable,' 
the theory of progression, taken in its unrpialified 
form, seems to me untenable also. If, on the one 
hand, the notion that savagery is caused by lapse 
from civilisation is irreconcilable with the evidence, 
there is, on the other hand, inade(piate warrant for the 
notion that the lowest savagery has always been as 
low as it is now. It is fpiite possible, and, I believe, 
highly probable, that retrogression has been as fre- 
(pient as progression.’ 

These words contain a most useful warning for 
tliose ethnologists who imagine that they have only 
to spend a few years among Papuas, Fuogians, or 
Andaman Islanders, in order to know what the pri- 
mitive ancestors of the Greeks and Homans may have 
Ix'en. They speak of the savage of to-day as if he 
had only just been sent into the world, forgetting 
that, as a living species, he is probably not a day 
younger than wo ourselves He may be a more 
stationary being but he may also have passed through 
many ups and downs before ho reached his present 
level. Anyhow, even if it could be proved that there 
has been a continuous progressi{)n in everything else, 
no one could maintain that the same applies to re- 
ligion. 


Frequent retrogression In Religion. 

That religion is liable to conmption is surely seen 
again and again in the histoi y of the world. In one 

^ ^Tlie savage are as old as the ci^i^sed races, and can as little be 
named primitive.’ — A. M. Fa'rbairu, ‘Academy,’ July 20, 1878. 
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sonso the history of most religions might be call(‘tl a 
slow corruption of their primitive purity. At all 
'events, no one would venture to maintain that re- 
ligion always keeps pace with general civilisation. 
Even admitting therefore that, with regard to their 
tools their dress, their manners and customs, the 
Gnieks and Romans, the Germans and Celts may have 
been before the first dawn of history in the same state 
in which we find some of the negro races of Africa at 
})resent, nothing would justify the conclusion that 
their religion also must have been the same, that 
they must have worshipped fetishes, stocks and stones, 
and nothing else. 

We see Abraham, a mere nomad, fully impressed 
with the necessity of the unity of the godhead, while 
Solomon, famous among the kings of the earth built 
high places for Chemosh and Moloch. Ephesus in 
tlie sixth century before Christ, was listening to one 
of the wisest men that Greece over produced, Hera- 
kleitos; while a thousand years later, the same towm 
resounded with the frivolous Jind futile wranglings 
of Cyrillus, and the council of Ephesus. The Hindus, 
who, thousands of years ago, had reached in the Upa- 
nishads the loftiest^heights of philosophy, are now in 
some places sunk into a grovelling worship of cows 
and monkeys. 


Difllculty of studying the reP'gion of savages. 

But there is another and even greater difficulty. 
If we feel inclined to asciibe to the ancestors of the 
Gj-ecks and Romans the religion of the negroes and of 
other savages of the present day, have we seriously 
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asked ourselves what we really know of the religious 
opinions of these so-called savages ? 

A hundred years ago there might have been some' 
excuse for people speaking in the most promiscuous 
manner of the religion of savages. Savages were then 
looked upon as mere curiosities, and almost anything 
related of them was readily believed. They were 
huddied and muddled together much in the same 
manner as I liave heard Neaixler and Strauss quoted 
from the pulpit, as representatives of German neo- 
logy; and hardly any attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish between negro and negro, between savage 
and savage. 

At present, all such general terms are carefully 
avoided by scientific ethnologists. In ordinary par- 
lance we may still use the name of negro for black 
people in general, but when we speak scientifically, 
negro is mostly restricted to the races on the west 
coast of Africa between the Senegal and the Niger, 
extending inland to the lake of Tchad and beyond, 
we hardly know how far. When the negro is spoken 
of as the lowest of the low, it generally is this negro 
of the west coast that is intended, he from whom 
Europeans first took their idea of a fetish-worship. 

It is not the place here to discuss the ethnography 
of Afiica as it has been established by the latest 
travellers. The classification as given by Waitz will 
suffice to distinguish the negroes of the Senegal and 
Niger from his nearest neighbours: — 

First, the Berber and Copt tribes, inhabiting the 
north of Africa. For historical purposes they may- 
be said to belong to Europe rather than to Africa. 
These races were conquered by the Mohammedan 
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armies, and rapidly coalesced with their conquerors. 
They are sometimes called Moors, but never negroes. 

• Secondly, the races which inhabit Eastern Africa, 
the country of the Nile to the equator. They are 
Abyssinian or Nubian, and in language distantly 
allied to the Semitic family. 

Thirdly, the Fulahs who are spread over the greater 
part of Central Africa and feel themselves everywhere 
as distinct from the negroes. 

Fourthly, from the equator downward as far as the 
Ifottcntots, the Kafler and Congo races, speaking 
their own well-defined languages, poss('ssed of reli- 
gious ideas of great sublimity, and physically also 
very diflerent from what is commonly meant by a 
negro. 

Lastly, the Hottentots and the Bushmen, differing 
from the rest, both by their language and their phy- 
sical appearance. 

These are only the most general divisions of the 
races which now inhabit Africa. If we speak of all 
of them simply as negroes, we do so in the same loose 
manner in which the Greeks spoke of Scythians, and 
the Romans, before Caesar, of Celts. For scientific 
purposes the term negro should either be avoided alto- 
gether, or restricted to the races scattered over about 
twelve degrees of latitude, from the Senegal to the 
Niger, and extending inland to the as yet undefined 
regions where they are bounded by Berber, Nubian, 
and Kaffer tribes. 

But though the ethnologist no longer speaks of 
the inhabitants of Africa as negroes or niggers, it is 
much more difficult to convince the student of history 
that these races cannot be lumped together as savages, 
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but that here, too, we must distinguish before wo can 
compare. People who talk very freely of savages, 
whether in Africa, or America, or Australia, wouhb 
find it extremely difficult to give any definition of 
that term, beyond this that savage,s are difioront from 
ourselves. Savages with us are still very much what 
barbarians were to the Greeks. But as the Gret^ks 
had to learn that some of these so-called barbarians 
possessed virtues which they might have envied them- 
selves, so we also shall have to confess that some of 
these savages have a religion and a philosophy of 
life which may well bear comparison with the religion 
and philosopljy of what we call the civilised ami 
civilising nations of antiquity. Anyhow, the common 
idea of a savage requires considerable modification and 
dilferentiatioiL and there is perhaps no branch of an- 
thropology besot with so many ditiiculties as the study 
of those so called savage races. 

Language of Savages. 

Let us examine a few of the prejudices commonly 
entertained with regard to these so-called savages, 
'i'heir languages are supposed to be- inferior to our 
own. Now here tlie science of language has dune 
sjinc good work. It has shown, first of all, that no 
human beings are without language, and we know 
what that implies. All the stories of tribes without 
language, or with languages more like the twitter- 
ings of birds than the articulate sounds of human 
beings, belong to the chapter of ethnological fables. 

What is more important still is that many of tlie. 
so-called savage languages have been shown to possess 
a must perfect, in many cases too perfect, that 
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say, too artificial a grammar, while their dictionary 
possesses a wea'th of names which any poet miglit 
•envyh True, this wealth of grammatical forms ^ ami 
this superabundance of names for special objcjcts are, 
from one point of view s'gns of logical weakness and 
of a want of powerful genera’ isation. Languagt s 
which have cases to express nearness to an object, 
movement alongside an object, approach towards an 
object, entrance into an object, but which have no 
purely objective case, no accusative, may be cal ed 
1‘ich, no doubt, but their richness is truly poverty. 
The same applies to their dictionary. It may contain 
names for every kind of animal ; again for the same 
animal when it is young or old male or female; it 
may Iiave different words for the foot of a man, a 
liorse, a iion, a hare ; but it probably is without a 
name for animal in general, or even for such concepts 
as member or body. There is hcre^ as elsewhere, loss 
and gain on both sides. But however imperfect a 
language may be in one point or other, every lan- 
gunge, even that of Papuas and Veddas, is such a 
masterpiece of abstract tliought that it would bafllo 
tlie ingenuity of many pliilosophers to produce any- 
tliing like it. In several cases the giammar of so- 
called savage dialects bears evidence of a far higher 
state of mental culture possessed by these people in 
funner times. And it must not bo forgotten that 
every language has capacities if they are only called 
out, and that no language has yet been found into 
which it was not possible to translate the L(.rd s Prayer. 

* A. B, Meyer, * On the Mafoor and other Papua Languages of New 
Guinea,’ p. U. 

^ kSee Tapliu, ‘The Narrinyeri, South Australian Aborigines,* p. 77» 
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Numerals of Savages. 

For a long time it was considered as tlie strongest 
proof of the low mental capacity of certain savages 
that they were unable to count beyond three or four 
or five. Now, first of all we want a good scholar’ to 
vouch for such facts when they exist ; but when they 
have been proved to exist, then let us begin to dis- 
tinguish. There may be tribes by whom everything 
])eyond five, beyond the fingers of one hand, is lumped 
together as many, though I confess I have grave 
d<mbts whether, unless they are idiots, any human 
beings could be found unable to distinguish between 
five, six, and seven cows. 

But let us read the accounts of the absence of 
numerals beyond two or three more accurately. It 
was said, for instance, that the Abipones^ have no 
numbers beyond three. What do we really find? 
That they express four by three plus one. Now this, 
so far from showing any mental infirmity, proves in 
reality a far greater power of analysis than if four 
were expressed, say, by a word for hands and feet, 
or for eyes and ears. Savages who expressed four 
by tivo-two^ would never be in danger of considering 
the proposition that two and two make four, as a 
synthetic judgment a pnori; they would know at 
once that in saying ‘two and two make two-two,’ 
they were simply enunciating an analytical judgment. 

We must not be too eager to assert the mental 

' Speaking of the Dahomans, Mr. Burton (‘ Memoirs of the Anthro* 
pological Society,’ i. 314) says: ‘By perpetual cowrie-handling the 
jeople learn to be ready reckoners. Amongst the cognate Yorubas- 
the saying, “You cannot multiply nine by nine," means “you are a 
dunce.” ’ 

“ Dobrizhofer, ‘ Historia de Abiponibus,’ 1784. 
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superiority of the races to which we ourselves belong. 
Some very great scholars have derived the Aryan 
’word for four (whether rightly or wrongly I do not 
ask), the Sanskrit / a-tur, the Latin quatuory from 
tlireo, <ar, preceded by /a, the Latin <7?^^, so that 
/•at nr, in Sanskrit too, would have been conceived 
originally as one plus tliree\ If some African tribes 
express .seren either by Jive plus two or si.K plus oue'-^y 
why should this stamp them as the lowest of the low, 
whereas no one blames the French, marching at the 
liead of European civilisation, for expressing ninety 
by quatre-vin(jt-(Ux, fourscore ten, or the Eomans for 
saying nndevi(/inti for nineteen^? 

No ; here too we must learn to mete to others that 
measure which we wish to be measured to us again. 
We must try to understand, before we presume to judge. 

No History among Savages. 

Another serious charge brought against the savage 
in general is that he has no history. He hardly 
counts the days of a year, still less the years of a 
life. Some negro tribes consider it wrong to do so, 
as showing a want^of trust in God. As they have 
no knowledge of writing, there is of course no trace 
of what we call history among them^ I do not 

* Benfey, * Das Indogennanische Thema von Zwei/ p, 14, sees in ka, 
the ka of e-ka, one. 

Winterbottom, ^Account of the Native Africans in the Neigh* 
bouihood of Sierra Leone.’ London: 1863, p. 230. 

’ Many cases of forming the words eight and nine by ten, minvg 
one or two, will be found in the Comparative Table of Numerals at 
the end of my Essay on the Turanian Languages, See also Moseley, 

* On the Inhabitants of the Admiralty Islands,’ p. 13, and Matthews, 
‘Hidatsa Grammar,’ p.* 118; Marcel Devic, ‘Sur I’origine Etymolo- 
gi<i[ue de quehjues noms de nombre,’ Journal Asiatiqtie, 1879, p. 515. 

‘Things pass away very rapidly in a country where everything in 
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deny that an utter carelcssncs'^ about the past and 
the future would be a sign of a low stage of culture ; 
but this can by no means be charged against all so- 
called savag(‘s. Many of them remember the names 
and deeds of their fathers and grandfathers, and the 
marvel is that, without the power of writing, they 
should have been able to preserve their traditions, 
sometimes for many generations. 

The following remarks, from a paper by the Rev. 
S. J. Whitmee, throw some curious light on this 
subject: — ‘The keepers of these national traditions 
(among the brown Polynesians) usually belonged to 
a few families, and it was their duty to retain intact, 
and transmit from generation to generation, the 
myths and songs entrusted to their custody. The 
honour of the families was involved in it. It was 
the hereditary duty of the elder sons of these families 
to acquire, retain, and transmit them with verbal 
accuracy. And it was not only a sacred duty, but 
the right of holding such myths and songs was 
jealously guarded as a valuable and honourable privi- 
lege. Hence the difficulty of having them secured 
by wiiting. Care was taken not to recite them too 
frequently or too fully at one time. Sometimes they 
have been purposely altered in order to lead the 
hearers astray. Missionaries and other foreign resi- 
dents, who have manifested an interest in these 
myths, have often been deceived in this way. Only 
a person thoroughly familiar with the language, quite 
conversant with the habits of the people, and who 

the nature of a building soon decays, and where life is short, and there 
are no marked changes of seasons to make the people count by anyth ng 
loUi,erthan mouths.’ K. 11. Codriiigton, Noifolk Island, July 3, IttTiT. 
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bad their confidence, could secure a trustworthy ver- 
sion. And this was usually secured only after a pro- 
mise made to tlie keepers of these treasures not to 
make tliem public in the islands. 

‘ But notwithstanding the.se difficulties, some mis- 
sion ries and others have succeeded in making large 
collections of choice myths and songs, and I am not 
without hope, that before very long we may succeed 
in colhicting them together for the formation of a 
comparative mythology of rolynesia. 

'Most of these legends and songs contain archaic 
firms, both idioms and words, unknown to most of 
the present generation of the people. 

‘The way in which verbal accuracy in the trans- 
mission of the legends and songs has been secured is 
vrorth mentioning. In some islands all the principal 
stories, indeed all which are of value, exist in two 
forms, in prose and in poetry. The prose form givers 
tlie story in simple language. The poetic gives it in 
rhythm, and usually in rhyme also. The poetic form 

used as a check on the more simple and more 
easily changed prose form. As it is easy to alter 
and add to the prose* account, that is never regarded 
as being genuine, unless each particular has its poetic 
tally. An omission or interpolation in the poetic 
form would, of course, be easily detected. Thus the 
people have recognised the fact that a poetic form is 
more easily remembered than a prose form, and that 
it is better adapted for securing the strict accuracy of 
hbtoiical myths h* 

‘ Thia throws a cnr'ous h'ght on the Biiddh’st literature, where we 
"•iso tiiul the same story told twice, oiico in metre (Gathil), and once 
in irose. See aldo Whitley Stokes, ‘ Calendar of 1880, p. 21. 
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Our idea of history, however, is something totally 
different. To keep up the memory of the kings of 
Egypt and Babylon, to know by heart the dates of 
their battles, to be able to repeat the names of their 
ministers, their wives and concubines, is, no doubt, 
something very creditable in a competitive exami- 
nation, but that it is a sign of true culture I cannot 
persuade myself to believe. Sokrates was not a 
savage, but I doubt whether he could have repeated 
the names and dates of his own archons, much less 
the dates of the kings of Egypt and Babylon. 

And if we consider how history is made in our 
own time, we shall perhaps be better able to appre- 
ciate the feelings of those who did not consider that 
every massacre between hostile tribes, every palaver 
of diplomatists, every royal marriage-feast deserved 
to be recorded for the benefit of future generations. 
The more one sees of how history is made, the less 
one thinks that its value can be what it was once 
supposed to be. Suppose Lord Bcaconsfield, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Prince Gortshakoff were to write the 
history of the last two years, what would future 
generations have to believe ? What will future gen- 
erations have to believe of those men themselves, 
when they find them represented by observers who 
had the best opportunity of judging them, either 
as high-minded patriots or as selfish partisans? Even 
mere facts, such as the atrocities committed in Bul- 
garia, cannot be described by two eyewitnesses in 
the same manner. Need we wonder, then, that a 
whole nation, I mean the old Hindus, simply despised 
history, in the ordinary sense of the word, and in- 
stead of burdening their memories with names and 
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dates of kings, queens, and battles, cared more to 
remember the true sovereigns in the realm of thought, 
and the decisive battles for the conquest of truth ? 


"No Morals among Savages. 

Lastly, all savages were supposed to be deficient in 
moral principles. I am not going to represent the 
savage as Rousseau imagined him, or deny that our 
social and political life is an advance on the hermit or 
nomadic existence of the tribes of Afiica and America. 
Rut I maintain that each phase of life must be judged 
by itself. Savages have their own vices, but they 
also have their own virtues. If the negro could write 
a black book against the white man, we should miss 
in it few of the crimes which we think peculiar to 
the savage. The truth is that the morality of the 
negro and the white man cannot be compared, because 
their views of life are totally different. What we 
consider wrong, they do not consider wrong. We 
condemn, for instance, polygamy ; Jews and Moham- 
medans tolerate it, savages look upon it as honour- 
able, and I have no doubt that, in their state of 
society, they are right. Savages do not consider 
Kuropean colonists patterns of virtue, and they find 
it extremely difficult to enter into their views of 
Lfe. 

Nothing puzzles the mere savage more than our 
restlessness, our anxiety to acquire and to possess, 
rather than to rest and to enjoy. An Indian chief is 
reported to have said to a European: ‘Ah, brother, 
you will never know the blessings of doing nothing 
fl-ad thinking nothing ; and yet, next to sleep, that is 
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tlic most cloUcious. Thus we were l^eforo our b!rt!i, 
tlius we shall be again after death h’ The young 
girls in Tahiti, who wore being taught weaving, very 
soon loft 'the looms and said, ‘Why should we toil? 
riave we not as many breadfruits and cocoa-nuts as 
we can cat? You who want shi| s and beautiful drossi^s 
must labour indeed, but we are content with what we 
haveV , 

Such sentiments are certainly very un-European, 
but they contain a philosophy of life which may be 
l ight or wrong and which certainly cannot be dis- 
posc<l of by being simply called savage. 

A most essential difference between many so-called 
savages and ourselves is the little store they set on 
life. Perhaps we need not wonder at it. There are 
few things that bind them to this life. To a woman 
or to a slave, in many parts of Africa or Australia, 
death must seem a happy escape if only they could 
feel quite certain that the next life would not be a 
repetition of this. They arc like children, to whom 
life and death are like travelling from one place to 
another; and as to the old people, who have more 
friends on the other side of the grave than on this, 
Ihey are mostly quite ready to go; nay, they con- 
sider it even an act of filial duty that their children 
should kill them, when life becomes a burden to them. 
However unnatural this may seem to us, it becomes 
far less so if we consider that among nomads those 
who can travel no more must fall a prey to wild 
animals or starvation. Unless we take all this into 

' See Crevecopnr, * Voyage dans la Hante-Pensylvan’e,’ Paris, 1801 ; 
i. p Sr>2; Hcliviltze, ‘ Vetiscliistnns,’ p. 48. 

Beecliey, * Voyage to tlie Paeitic Ocean,’ i. p. 337. 
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account, wc cannot form a right judgment of the 
morality and religion of savage tribes. 

Beligion universal among Savages. 

At the time when Dc Brosses wrote, tlie wonder 
was that black people should possi^ss anything that 
could be called morality or religion, even a worship of 
stocks and stones. Wc have learnt to judge differently, 
thanks chiefly to the labours of missionaries who 
have spent their lives among savages, have learnt 
their languages and gained their confidence, and who, 
though they have certain prejudices of their own,ha\ e 
generally done full justice to the good points in their 
character. We may safely say that, in spite of all re- 
searches, no human beings have been found anywliere 
who do not possess something which to them is re- 
ligion ; or, to put it in the most general form, a belief 
in something beyond wliat they can see with their ey(‘s. 

As I cannot go into the whole evidence for this 
statement, I may be allowed to quote the conclusions 
which another student of the science of religion, Prof. 
Tiele, has arrived at, on this subject, paitieularly as, 
on many points, his views differ widely from my own. 

‘ The statement,’ ho says, ‘ that there arc nations or 
tribes which possess no religion rests cither on in- 
accurate observations, or on a confusion of ideas. No 
tribe or nation has yet been met with destitute of 
belief in any higher beings, and travellers who as- 
serted their existence have been afterwards refuted by 
facts. It is legitimate, therefore, to call religion, in 
its most general sense, an universal phenomenon of 
humanity k* 

* ‘Outlines/ p. (5. 

a 
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Study of the religion of literary nations. 

When, however, these okl prejudices had been re- 
moved, and wlien it had been perceived that the 
dilferent races of Africa, America, and Australia could 
no longer be lumped together under the common name 
of savages^ the real difficulties of studying these races 
began to be felt, more particularly with regard to 
their religious opinions. It is difficult enough to give 
an accurate ami scholar-like account of the religion of 
the Jews, the Greeks the Komans, the Hindus and 
Persians ; but the difficulty of understanding and ex- 
j>laining the creeds and ceremonials of those illiterate 
laces is infinitely greater. Aii}^ one who has Avorked 
at the history of religion knows hoAV hai’d it is to 
gain a clear insight into the views of Greeks and 
Komans, of Hindus and Persians on any of the great 
problems of life. Yet Ave have here a whole literature 
l)efore us, both sacred and profane, we can confront 
Avitnesses, and hear Avhat may be said on the one side 
and the other. If we Avere asked, hoAvever, to say? 
Avhethor the Greeks in general, or one race of Greeks 
in { articular, and that race again at any particular 
time, believed in a future life, in a system of rewards 
and punishments after death, in the supremacy of the 
j){U'sonal gods or of an impersonal fate, in the necessity 
of prayer and sacrifice, in the sacred character of 
priests and temples, in the inspiration of prophets and 
hiAVgivers, we should find it often extremely hard to 
give a definite answer. There is a Avhole literature on 
the theology of Homer, but there is anything but 
unanimity ami ng the best scholai’s Avho have treated 
on that subject during the last tAVO hundred years. 
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Still more is this tho cfise when we have to funn 
our opiiii(jns of the religion of the Hindus and ?er- 
‘sians. We have their sacred books, we have their 
own recognised commentaries: but who does not 
know that the decision whether tlie ancient poets of 
the Kig-Veda believed in the immortality of the soul, 
(h'pends sometimes on the right interpretation of a 
single word, while the (piestion whether the author of 
the Avesta admitted an original dualism, an equality 
between the principle of Good and EviH, has to be 
settled in some cavses on purely grammatical grounds? 

Let me I'emind you of one instance only. In the 
hymn of the Kig-Veda, which is to accompany tlit^ 
burning of a dead body, there occLirs tho following 
passage (x. i6, 3) — 

‘May the eye go to the snn, the hreath to the wind, 

Cio to hea^eu and to the earth, as it is rglit; 

Or go to tile waters, if that is meet for tliee, 

Rest among tlie lierhs with tliy limbs. 

The unborn part — warm it with thy warmth, 

May thy glow warm it and thy flame ! 

With what aie tliy kindest shapes, O F're, 

Carry him away to the wurhl of the Blessed.* 

This passage has oKen been discussed, and its right 
apprehension is certainly of great imp')i tance. A// a 
means unborn, a meaning which easily passes into 
that of imperishable, immortal, eternal. 1 tianslati^ 
ar/o bhaga/t by the unborn, the eternal part and then 
admit a stop, in order to find a proper construction of 
the verse. But it has been pointed out that a^a means 
also goat, and others have tran.slated — ‘The goat is 
thy portion.’ They also must admit the same kind of 
apusiopcsis, which* no doubt is not very trcipient in 
^ ‘Ch’ps from German Workshop,’ i. p. I40. 
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vSauskrIt. It is perfectly true, as may be seen in the 
Kalpa-Sutras, that sometimes an animal of the female 
si‘x was led after the corpse to the pile, and was burnt' 
with the dead body. It was therefore called the Anu- 
starai/i, the covering. But, first of all, this custom 
is not general, as it probably would be, if it could be 
shown to be founded on a passage of the Veda. Se- 
condly, there is actually a Sutra that disapproves of 
this custom, because, as Katyayana says, if the corpse 
and tlie animal are burnt together, one might in col- 
lecting the ashes confound the bones of the dead man 
and of tlie animal. Thirdly, it is expressly providc'd 
that this animal, whether it be a cow or a goat, must 
alwaj’s be of the female sex. If therefore we translate 
— The goat is thy share ! we place our hymn in direct 
contradiction with the tradition of the Sfitras. There 
is a still greater difficulty. If the poet really wished 
to say, this goat is to be thy share, would he have left 
out the most important word, viz. thy ? He does not 
say, the goat is thy share, but only, ‘ the goat share.' 

However, even if we retain the old translation, 
there is no lack of difficulties though the whole mean- 
ing becomes more natural. The poet says, first, that 
the eye should go to the sun, the breath to the air, 
that the dead should return to heaven and earth, and 
his limbs rest among herbs. Everything therefore 
that was born, was to return to whence it came. How 
natural then that he should ask, what would become 
of the unborn, the eternal part of man. How natural 
that after such a question there should be a pause, 
and that then the poet should continue — Warm it 
with thy warmth ! May thy glow- warm it and thy 
fiame ! Assume thy kindest form, 0 Eire, and carry 
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him away to the world of the Blessed ! Whom ? Not 
surely the goat ; not even the corpse, but the unborn, 
'the eternal part of man. 

It is possible, no doubt, and more than possible 
that from this passage by a very natural misunder- 
standing the idea arose that with tlie corpse a goat 
(a 7 a) was to be burnt. We see in the Atharva/a, 
liow eagerly the priests laid hold of that idea. We 
know it was owing to a similar misunderstanding 
that widows were burnt in India with their dead hus- 
bands, and that Yama, the old deity of the setting 
sun, was changed into a king of the dead, and lastly 
into tlie first of men who died. There are indeed vast 
distances beyond the hymns Of the Veda, and many 
things even in the earliest hymns become infcelligibh^ 
only if we look upon them, not as just arising, but 
as having passed already through many a metamor- 
phosis. 

This is only one instance of the numerous difficulties 
connected with a right understanding of a religion, 
even where that religion possesses a large literature. 
Tlie fact, however, that scholars may thus diffei*, 
does not affect the really scientific character of their 
researches. They have to produce on either side the 
grounds for their opinions, and others may then 
form their own judgment. We are here on terra 
firm a. 

The mischief begins when philosophers, who are 
not scholars by profession, use the labours of Sanskrit, 
Zend, or classical scholars for their own purposes. 
Here there is real danger. The same writers who, 
Without any references, nay, it may be, without having 
hKpiired into the credibility of their witnesses, tell us 
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exactly what Kaffcrs, Bushmen, and Tlottontotf! hc- 
lieved on the soul, on death, on God and the world 
to come, seldom advance an opinion on the religion of‘ 
Greeks, Romans, Persians or Hindus, which a scholar 
w'oukl not at once challenge. Of this too I must give 
a few instances, not in a fault-finding spirit, but 
simply in order to p dnt out a very real dangei* against 
which we ought all of us to guard most carefully 
in our researches into the history of religion. 

There is no word more frequently used by the 
3h‘ahmans than the word On). It may stand for avan), 
and like Frencli oiii for hocilliifl^lmva meant originally 
Ves, but it soon assumed a solemn character, some- 
thing like our ximen. It had to be used at the be- 
ginning, also at the end of every recitation, and tluTc 
are few MSS, that do not begin with it. It is even 
pn'scribed for certain silutations^ ; in fact, there were 
probably few words more frequently heard in ancient 
and modern India than Om. Yet we are told by Mr. 
H Spencer - that the Hindus avoid uttering the sacred 
name 0//qand this is to prove that setni-civilised races 
have been interdicted from pronouncing the names of 
their gods. It is quite possible that in a collective 
work, such as Dr. Muir’s most excellent ‘ Sanskrit 
Texts,’ a passage may occur in support of such a state- 
ment. In the mystic philosophy of the Upanishads, 
Otn became one of the principal names of the highest 
Brahman, and a knowledge of that Brahman was cer- 
tainly forbidden to be divulged. But how different is 
that from stating that ‘ by various semi-civilised races 
the calling of deities by their proper names has been 

1 ‘ Apaatainha-Sfttras,’ i. 4, 13, 6; Pr.vti^akhya, 832, 838, 

* ‘ .Sijc'.ologj/ i. p. 21)8. 
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intpr<licfce(l or considered improper. It is so among 
the Hindus, who avoid uttering tlie sacred name Om ; 
it was so with the Hebrews, whose pronunciation of 
the woi'd Jehovah is not known for this reason ; and 
Herodotus carefully avoids naming Osii'is.’ last 
statement again will surprise those who remember 
how it is Herodotus who tells us that, ihouLih 
worship the same go<ls they all 
worship Isis and Osh is, wdiom they identify with 
Dionysus h 

Dr. Muir 2 is no doubt perfectly right in saying 
that in some passages of the Veda ‘ certain gods ai*e 
looked upon as confessedly imu-e created bcungs,’ and 
that they, like men, were made immortal by drinking 
soma. Dut this only shows how dangerous even such 
careful compilations as Dr. Muirs ‘Sanskrit Texts’ 
are apt to become. The gods in the Veda are called 
ayara or am arty a, immortal, in opposition to men, 
who are martya or mr /tyu-bandhu, mortal, and it 
i-; only in order to magnily the power of soma, that 
this beverage, like the Greek ambrosia is said to have 
conferred immortality on the gods. Nor did the Vedic 
l)oets think of their gods as what Ave mean by ‘ mere 
created beings,’ because they spoke of the dawn as the 
daughter of the sky, or of Indra as springing from 
lieaven and earth. At least Ave might say with much 
greater truth that the Greeks looked upon Zeus as a 
mere created thing, because he was the son of Kronos. 

Again, what can be more misleading than in order 
to prove that all gods were originally mortals, to 
‘juote Buddha’s saying, ‘ Gods ami men, the rich and 
poor, alike must die In Buddha’s time nay, even 

^ Her. ii. 42; 144; 156. * ‘iii'aiiskrit Texts,’ v. p. 12. 
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before Buddha’s time, the old Devas, whom we choose 
to call gods, had been used up. Buddha believed in 
no Devas, perhaps in no God. He allowed the old* 
Hevas to subsist as mere fabulous beings^; and as 
fabulous beings of much greater consequence than the 
Devas vshared in the fate of all that exists, viz. an end- 
less migration from birth to death, and from death to 
birth, the Devas could not be exempted fiom that 
common lot. 

In forming an opinion of the mental capacities of 
people, an examination of their language is no doubt 
extremely useful. But such an examination requires 
considerable care and circumspection. Mr. H. Spencer 
says'-^, ‘When we read of an existing Soutli American 
tribe, that the proposition, “ I am an Abipone,” is ex- 
])ressiblo only in the vague way — “ I Abipone,” we 
cannot but infer that by such undeveloped gram- 
matical structures only the simplest thoughts can be 
rightly conveyed.’ Would not some of the most 
perfect languages in the world fall under the same 
condemnation] 


Study of the religion of savages. 

If such misunderstandings happen where they might 

* See M. M., * Buddh'gtipclier NihiUsmug.* 

^ ‘ Sociology,’ i. p. 149. Compare with this Hobbes, ‘ Compiitat’on 
on IjOgic,’i. 3, 2. (Works, ed. Molesworth, vol. i. p. 31). ‘But there 
are, or certainly may be, some nations that have no word which 
answers to our verb is, who nevertheless form propositions by the 
position only of one name after another, as if instead of “man is a 
living creature,” it should be said “man a living creature;” for the 
very order of the names may sufficiently show their connection ; and 
tliey are as apt and useful in philosophy, as if they were copulated by 
the verb is* 
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easily be avoided, wlmt shall we think when we read 
broad statements as to the religious opinions of whole 
hations and tribes who possess no literature, whose 
very language is frequently but imperfectly understood, 
and who have been visited it may be, by one or two 
travellers only for a few days, for a few weeks, or f(-r 
a few years ! 

Let us take an instance. We are told that we may 
observe a very primitive state of religion among the 
people of Fiji. They regard the shooting stars as 
gods, and the smaller ones as the departing souls of 
men. Before we can make any use of such a state- 
ment, ought we not to know, first, what is the exact 
name and concept of god among the Fijians ; and 
secondly, of what objects besides shooting -stars that 
name is predicated? Arc we to suppose that the 
whole idea of the Divine which the Fijians had formed 
to themselves is concentrated in shoo ting -stars? Or 
does the statement mean only that the Fijians lo(;k 
upon shooting-stars as one manifestation out of many 
of a Divine power familiar to them from other sources? 
If so, then all depends clearly on what these other 
sources arc, and how from them the name and con- 
cept of something divine could have sprung. 

When we are told that the poets of the Veda repre- 
sent the sun as a god, we ask at once what is their 
name for god, and we are told dev a, which originally 
meant briifht The biography of that single word dev a 
would fill a volume, and not until we know its 
biography from its birth and infancy to its very entl 
would the statement that the Hindus consider the 
sun as a deva, convey to us any real meaning. 

The same applies to the statement that the Fijians 
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or any other races look upon shooting stars as the 
departing souls of men. Are the shooting-stars the 
s)uls, or the souls the shooting- stars ? Surely all’ 
depends hero on the moaning conveyed by the word 
.soul. How did they come by that word What was 
its original intention? These are the questions which 
otlinological psychology has to ask and to answer, 
before it can turn with any advantage to the numerous 
anecdotes which wo lind collected in works on the 
study of man. 

It is a well-known fact that many words for soul 
meant originally shadow. But what moaning shall 
we attach, for instance, to such a statement as that 
‘Benin negroes regard their shadows as their souls’? 

1 f soul is here used in the English sense of the word, 
tlien the negroes could never believe their English 
souls to be no more than their African shadows. The 
(|uestion is, Do they simply say that a (shadow) is 
e(|ual to a (shadow), or do they want to say that a 
(shadow) is equal to something else, viz. b (soul^? It 
is true that we also do not always see clearly what 
we mean by soul ; but what we mean by it could 
never be the same as mere shadow only. Unless 
therefore wo are told whether the Benin negroes 
mean by their word for .soul the auima, the breath, 
the token of life; or the animus, the mind, the token 
of thought ; or the soul, as the seat of desires and 
passions ; unless we know whether their so-called 
soul is material or immaterial, visible or invisible, 
mortal or immortal, the mere information that certain 
savage tribes look upon the shadow, or a bird, or a 
sliooting-star as their soul seems to me to teach us 
nothing. 
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This was written before the following passage in a 
letter from the Rev. R. 11 . Coclrington (dated July 3, 
IS77) attracted my attention, where that thoughtful 
missionary expresses himself in very much tlie same 
sense. ‘ Suppose/ he writes, ‘ there are people who call 
the soul a sliadow, I do not in the least beli(we tlu'y 
think the shadow a soul, or the soul a shadow; but 
they use the word shadow figuratively for that belong- 
ing to man, which is like his shadow, definitely indi- 
vidual, and inseparable from him, but unsubstantial. 
The Mota word wo use for soul is in Maori a shadow, 
but no Mota man knows that it ever means that. In 
fact, my belief is, that in the original language this 
Word did not definitely mean either soul or shadow, 
but had a meaning one can conceive but not express, 
which has come out in one language as meaning 
shadow, and in the other as meaning something like 
Soul, i. e. second self.’ 

What we must try to understand is exactly this 
transitiim of meaning, how from the observation of 
the sliadow which stays with us by day and seems 
to leave us by night, ^ the idea of a second self arose; 
how that idea was united with another namely, that 
of breath, which stays with us during life, and sjems 
to leave us at the moment of death ; and how out of 
these two ideas the concept of a something separate 
fi'om the body and yet endowed with life, was slowly 
elaborated. Here we can watch a real transition from 
the visible to the invisible, from the matei’ial to the 
immaterial; but instead of saying that people, in that 
primitive stajje of thought, believe their souls to be 
shadows, all we should be justified in saying would 
that they believed that, after death, their breath, 
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having left the body, would reside in something like 
the shadow that follows them during life h The 
superstition that a dead body casts no shadow, follows 
very naturally from this. 

Nothing is more difficult than to resist the tempta- 
tion to take an unexpected confirmation of any of 
our own theories, which we may meet with in the 
accounts of missionaries and travellers, as a proof of 
their truth. The word for God throughout Eastern 
Polynesia is Atiia or Akua, Now ata^ in the lan- 
guage of those Polynesian islanders, means shadow, 
and what would seem to be more natural than to S(‘e 
ill this name of God, meaning originally shadow, 
a confirmation of a favourite theory, that the idea of 
God sprang everywhere from the idea of spirit, and 
the idea of spirit from that of shadow? It would 
seem mere captiousness to object to such a theory, 
and to advise caution where all seems so clear. For- 
tunately the languages of Polynesia have in some 
instances been studied in a more scholarlike spirit, 
so that our theories must submit to being checked by 
facts. Thus Mr. GilP, who has lived twenty years 
at Mangaia, shows that atua cannot be derived from 
ata^ shadow, but is connected with fatu in Tahitian 
and Samoan, and with aitu, and that it meant ori- 
ginally the core or pith of a tree. From meaning the 
core and kernel, atu, like the Sanskrit sara, came to 
moan the best part, the strength of a thing, and was 
used at last in the sense of lord and master. The 
final a in Atua is intensive in signification, so that 
Atua expresses to a native the idea of the very core 

‘ Cf. Darmesteter, * Vendtdad,* In trod. p. xliii. note, 

* ‘ Myths and Songs from the South Pacific/ p. 33. 
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and life. This was the beginning of that conception 
of the deity which they express by Atua. 

' When we have to deal with the evidence placed 
before us by a scholar like Mr. Gill, who has spent 
nearly all his life among one and the same tribe, a 
certain amount of confidence is excusable. Still even 
he cannot claim the same authority which belongs to 
Homer, when speaking of his own religion, or to St. 
Augustine, when giving us his interesting account of 
the beliefs of the ancient Romans. And yet, Avho do(‘s 
not know how much uncertainty is left in our minds 
after we have read all that such men have to say with 
regard to their own religion, or the religion of the 
community in the midst of which they grew up and 
passed the whole of their life! 

The difficulties which beset travellers and mission- 
aries in their description of the religious and intel- 
lectual life of savage tribes are far more serious tlian 
is commonly supposed, and some of them deserve to 
be considered before we proceed further. 


Influence of pjiblic opinion on travellers. 

First of all, few men are quite proof against the 
fluctuations of public opinion. There w'as a time 
when many travellers were infected with Rousseau’s 
ideas, so that in their eyes all savages became very 
much what the Germans were to Tacitus. Then 
came a reaction. Partly owing to the influence of 
American ethnologists, who wanted an excuse for 
slavery, partly owing, at a later time, to a desire of 
fluding the missing link between men and monkeys, 
descriptions of savages began to abound which made 
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US doubt whether the negro was not a lower cn'ature 
than the gorilla, and whether he really deserved the 
name of man. 

When it became a question much agitated, whetfier 
religion was an inherent characteristic of man or not, 
some travellers were always meeting with tribes who 
had no idea and name for gods ’ ; others discovercMl 
('xalted notions of religion everywhere. My friend 
^Ir. Tylor has made a very useful collection of con- 
tradictory accounts given by different observers of 
tlie religious capacities of one and the same tribe. 
Peihaps the most ancient instance on record is the 
account given of the religion of the Germans by 
(aesar and Tacitus, C\esar states that the Germans 
count those only as gods whom they can perceive, , 
and by whose gifts they are clearly benefited, such 
as the Sun, the Fire, an<l the Moon^. Tacitus de- 
clares ‘that they call by the names of gods that 
hidden thing which they do not perceive, except by 
reverence ’ 

It may, of course, be said that in the interval 
between Cmsar and Tacitus the whole religion of 
Gei’inany had changed, or that Tacitus came in con- 
tact with a more spiritual tribe of Germans than 
Giesar. But, granting that, do Ave always make al- 
loAvance for such intlucnces in utilising the accounts 
of early and later travellers? 

* ^T. M., ‘History of Anc’ent Sanskr t Literature,’ p. 533. 

® ‘De Tello Gall.’ vi. 2 f, ‘Leoruin iiumero eos solos dncimt quos , 
cernunt, et quorum aperto opibus juvantur, Solem et Vulcaiium, et 
Lunam.’ 

® Tac ‘Germ.’ 9 . ‘Denrunique nominibus appellant secretum illud 
quod sola reveientia videut,’ 
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Absence of recognised authorities among savages. 

* And even if we find a traveller without any scii'n-r 
tlfic bias, free from any wish to please the leaders of 
any scientific or theological school, tliere remains, 
when ho attempts to give a description of savage; 
or half-savage tribes and their religion, the immense 
dilhculty that not one of these religions has any 
reco gnised standards, that religion among savago; 
ti'ibes is almost entirely a personal mattei*, that it 
ma}' change from one generation to another, and that 
even in the same generation the greatest variety 
of individual opinion may prevail with regard to 
the gravest questions of their hxith. True, there an; 
priests, there may be some sacred songs and customs, 
and there always is some teaching from mothers to 
th(!ir children. But there is no Bible, no pi‘aycr-bouk, 
no catechism. Religion floats in the air, and each 
man takes as much or as little of it as he likes. 

We shall thus understand why accounts given by 
dilfercnt missionaries and travellers of the religion (.f 
one and the same tribe should sometimes differ from 
each other like bhick and white. There may bo in 
the same tribe an angel of light and a vulgar rullian, 
yet both would be considered by European travel Ic'rs 
as unimpeachable authorities with regard to their 
religion. 

That there are differences in the religious con- 
victions of the people is admitted by the negroes 
themselves b At Widah, Des Marchais was distinctly 
told that the nobility only knew of the supreme God 
as omnipotent, opinipresent, rewarding the evil and 

* Waitz, * Anthropolog’e,* ii. 171. 
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tlu' good and that they approached him with praj ors, 
when all other appeals had failed. There is, however, 
amon<: all nations, sav^e as well as civilised another 
nobility — the divine nobility of goodness and genius 
— which oft(in places one man many centuries in 
advance of the common crowd. 

Tliinlv only what the result would be, if in England, 
the criminal diunkard and the sister of mercy who 
comes to visit him in his miserable den were both asked 
to give an account of their common Christianity, and 
you will be less surprised, I believe, at the discre- 
panc’es in the reports given by dilferent witnesses of 
the creed of one and the same African tribe. 

Authority of priests. 

It might be said that the priests, when consulted 
on the religious opinions of their people, ought to be 
unimpeachable authorities. But is that so? Is it so 
even with us ? 

We have witnessed ourselves not many years ago, 
how one of the most eminent theologians of this country 
declared that one whose bust now stands with those 
of Keble and Kingsley in the same chapel of W(‘st- 
ininstcr Abbey, did not believe in the same God as 
himself! Need we wonder, then, if priests among the 
Ashantis dilfer as to the true meaning of their fetishes, 
and if travellers who have listened to different teachers 
of religion differ in the accounts which they give to 
us? In some parts of Africa, particularly where the 
influence of Mohammedanism is felt, fetishes and 
sellers of fetishes are despised. The people who 
believe in them are called tliiedos, or infidels C In 
^ Waltz, ii. 200. ‘On Different Classes of Pnests/ ii. 109. 
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otlirr parts, fetish-worship rules supreme, and priests 
who manufacture fetishes and Jive by the sale of 
llV-un shout veiy loudly, ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.’ 


Unwillingness of savages to talk of religion. 

Lastly, let us consider that, in order to get at a 
real understanding of any religion, there must be a 
wisli and a will on both sides. Many savages shrink 
from questions on religious topics, partly, it may be, 
from some superstitious fear — partly, it may be, from 
tlieir helplessness in putting their own unfinished 
thoughts and sentiments into definite language. Some 
savage racers are decidedly reticent. Speaking is an 
eihu't to them. After ten minutes’ conversation, they 
complain of headache b Others are extremely talk- 
ative, and have an answer to everything, little caring 
whether what they say is true or not ”^. 

This dilhculty is admirably stated by the Rev. R. 
H. Codrington, in a letter from Norfolk Island, 
duly 3, 1377 : ‘But the confusion about such matters 
does not ordinarily lie in the native mind, but pro- 
ceeds from the want of clear communication between 
the native and the European. A native who knows a 
little English, or one trying to communicate with an 
Englishman in his native tongue, finds it very much 
more easy to assent to what the white man suggests, 
or to use the words that he knows, without perhaps 
(?xactly knowing the meaning, than to struggle to 
convey exactly what he thinks is the true account. 

^ Bnrchell, ^Reisen in'das Tnnere von Siidafrika,' 1823, pp, 71, 281* 
Scliultze, ‘ Fetischisinus,’ p. 36. H. Spencer, ‘Sociology,’ i. p. 94*. 

* Mayer, ‘ Papua-spi-acheii/ p. 19. 

* u 
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Hence visitors receive what they suppose trustworthy 
information from natives, and then print things which 
read very absurdly to those who know the truth* 
Much amusement was caused to-day when I told 
a Merlav boy that I had just read in a book (Capt. 
Moresby’s on New Guinea) of the idols he had seen 
in his village, which it was hoped that boy would 
be able to teach the natives to reject. He had a 
hand in making them, and they are no more idols 
than the gurgoyles on your chapel; yet I have no 
doubt some native told the naval officers that they 
were idols, or devils, or something, when he was 
asked whether they were or not, and got much credit 
for his knowledge of English.* 

I mentioned in my first Lecture the account of 
some excellent Benedictine^ missionaries, who, after 
three years spent at their station in Australia, came 
to the conclusion that the natives did not adore any 
deity, whether true or false. Yet they found out 
afterwards that the natives believed in an omnipotent 
Being, who had created the world. Suppose they 
had left their station before having made this dis- 
covery, who would have dared to contradict their 
statements ? 

De Brosses, when he gave his first and fatal 
account of fetishism, saw none of these difficulties. 
Whatever he found in the voyages of sailors .and 
traders was welcome to him. He had a theory to 
defend, and whatever seemed te support it, was sure^ 
to be true. 

* A Bene<Victine Missionary’s account of the natives of Australia 
and Oceania. From the Italian of Don Kudesindo Salvado (Home, 
1851), by C. H. E. Carmichael. ‘Journal of the Anthrojjological In- 
stitute,' February, 1878. 
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I have entered thus fully into the difficulties 
inherent in the study of the religions of savage 
tribes, in order to show how cautious we ought to 
be before we accept one-sided descriptions of these 
religions ; still more, before we venture to build on 
such evidence as is now accessible, far-reaching 
theories on the nature and origin of religion in 
general. It will be difficult indeed to eradicate the 
idea of a universal primeval fetishism from the text- 
books of history. That very theory has become a 
kind of scientific fetish, though like most fetishes, it 
seems to owe its existence chiefly to ignorance ami 
superstition. 

Only let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean 
to dispute the fact that fetish- worship is widely 
prevalent among the negroes of Western Africa and 
other savage races. 

What I cannot bring myself to admit is that any 
writer on the subject, beginning with I)e Brosses, 
has proved, or even attempted to prove, that what 
they call fetishism is a primitive form of religion. 
It may be admitted to be a low form, but that, par- 
ticularly in religion, is very different from a primitive 
foim of religion. 


Wide extension of the meaning of fetish. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have to en- 
counter in attempting to deal in a truly scientific 
spirit with the problem of fetishism, is the wide 
extension that has been given to the meaning of the 
Word fetish. 

I^c Brosses speaks of fetishes, not only in Africa, 
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but among tbe Tied Indians, tlio Pol3mesians, the 
northern tribes of Asia; and after his time hardly 
a single corner of the world has been visited with- 
out traces of fetish-worship being diseovcred. I 
am the last man to deny to this spirit which sees 
similarities everywhere, its scientific value and justi- 
iication. It is the comparative spirit which is at 
work everywhere, and which has achieved the greatest 
triumphs in modern times. But we must not forget 
that comparison, in order to be fruitful, must bo 
joined with distinction, otherwise we fall into that 
dangerous habit of seeing cromlechs wherever there 
are some upright ^stones and another laid across, or 
a dolmen wherever we meet with a stone with a 
hole in it. 

We have hoard a great deal lately in Germany, 
and in England also, of tree-worship and serpent- 
worship. Nothing can be more useful than a wide 
collection of analogous facts, but their true scientific 
interest begins only when we can imider to ourselves 
an account of how, beneath their apparent similarity, 
there often exists the greatest diversity of origin. 

It is the same in Comparative Philology. No 
doubt there is grammar everywhere, even in the 
languages of the lowest races ; but if we attempt to 
force our grammatical terminology, our nominatives 
and accusatives, our actives and passives, our gerunds 
and supines upon every language, we lose the chief 
lesson which a comparative study of language is to 
teach us, and we fail to see how the same object 
can be realised, and was realised, in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, in a hundred difteront languages. Here, 
better than anywhere else, the old Latin saying 
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applies, SI duo dicuut idem, von eat idem, ‘ If two 
languages say the same thing, it is not the same 
thing.’ 

If there is fetish worship everywhere, the fact is 
curious, no doubt; but it gains a really scientitic 
value only if we can account for the fact. How a 
fetish came to be a fetish, that is the problem which 
has to be solved, and as soon as we attack fetishism 
in that spirit, we shall tind that, though being appa- 
rently the same everywhere, its antecedents are 
seldom the same anywhere. There is no fetish with- 
out its antecedents, and it is in these antecedents 
alone that its true and scientific interest consists. 


Antecedents of fetishism. 

Let us consider only a few of the more common 
forms of what has been called fetisliism ; and we 
shall soon see from what ditfeient heights and depths 
its sources spring. 

If the bones, or the ashes, or the hair of a de- 
parted friend ar^ cherished as relics, if they are kept 
in safe or sacred places, if they arc now and then 
looked at, or even spoken to, by true mourners in 
their loneliness, all this may be, and has been, called 
fetish-worship. 

Again, if a sword once used by a valiant warrior, 
if a banner which had led their fathers to victory, if 
a stick, or let us call it a sceptre, if a calabash, or 
let us call it a drum, are greeted with respect or en- 
thusiasm by soldiers when going to do battle them- 
selves, all this' may be called fetish- worship. If 
these banners and swords are blessed by priests, or if 
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the spirits of those who had carried them in former 
years are invoked, as if they were still present, all 
this may be put down as fetishism. If the defeated 
soldier breaks his sword across his knees, or tears his 
colours or throws his eagles away, he may be said to 
be punishing his fetish; nay, Napoleon himself may 
be called a fetish-worshipper when, pointing to the 
Pyramids, he said to his soldiers, ‘From the summit 
of these nioiiumeiits forty centuries look down upon 
you, soldiers!’ 

This is a kind of comparison in which similarities 
are allowed to obscure all difierences. 

No, we cannot possibly distinguish too much, if wo 
want not only to know, but to understand the ancient 
customs of savage nations. Sometimes a stock or 
a stone was worshipped, because it was a forsaken 
altar, or an ancient place of judgment^; sometimes 
because it marked the place of a great battle or a 
murder^, or the burial of a king; sometimes because 
it protected the sacred boundaries of clans or families. 
There are stones from which weapons can be made ; 
tJ lore are stones on whicli weapons can be sharpened; 
there are stones, like the jade found in Swiss lakes, 
that must have been brought as heirlooms from great 
distances ; there are meteoric stones fallen from the 
sky. Are all these simply to be labelled fetishes, 
])ecause, for very good but very dilierent reasons, 
they were all treated with some kind of reverence by 
ancient and even by modern people ? 

Sometimes the fact that a crude stone is wor- 
shipped as the image of a god may show a higher 
power of abstraction than the worship paid to the 
‘ Pau8. i. 28. 5. 8 Ibid. viii. 13. 3 ; x. 5. 6. 
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master-works of PhiJias ; sometimes the worship paid 
to a stone slightly resembling the human form may 
mark a very low stage of religious feeling. If we 
are satisfied with calling all this and much more 
simply fetishism, we shall soon be told that the stone 
on which all the kings of England have been crowned 
is an old fetish, and that in the coronation of Queen 
Victoria we ought to recognise a survival of Anglo- 
Saxon fetishism. 

Matters have at last gone so far that people travel- 
ling in Africa actually cross-examined the natives 
wliother they believed \i\ fetishes^ as if the poor negro 
or the Hottentot, or the Papua could have any idea 
of what is meant by such a word ! Native African 
words for fetish are gri-(jn\ griMjru^ ov ja-ja^ all of 
them possibly the same wordh I must quote at 
least one story, showing how fiir superior the examinee 
may sometimes be to the examiners. ‘ A negro was 
worshipping a tree, supposed to bo his fetish, with 
an offering of food, when some European asked whe- 
ther he thought that the tree could eat. The negro 
replied: “Oh, the^ tree is not the fetish, the fefish 
is a S2)irit and invisible, but he has descended into 
this tree. Certainly he cannot devour our bodily 
food, but he enjoys its spiritual part, and leaves 
behind tlie bodily part, which wo see.” ’ The story is 
almost too good to be ti ue, but it rests on the autho- 
rity of lialleur^, and it may serve at least as a 

^ Waitz, ii. p. 175. F. Schultze states that the negroes adopted that 
>'or(i from the Portuguese, Hastian gives enquizi as a name for fetish 
on tile West Coast of Africa; also mokisso (Bastian, *St. fSalvador,* 
Ii' 231,81). 

‘Has Leben der Neger West- Africa’s,’ p. 40. Cf. Waltz, vol. ii* 
p- 188. Tylor, ‘I’rimitive Culture,’ ii. 197. 
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warning against our interpreting the sacrificial acts 
of* so-called savage people by one and the same rule, 
and against our using technical terms so ill-chosen 
and so badly defined as fetishism. 

(Confusion becomes still worse confounded when 
travellers, who have accustomed themselves to the 
most modern acceptation of the word fetish, who usji 
it, in fact, in the place of God, write their accounts of 
the savage races, among whom they have lived, in 
this modern jargon. Thus one traveller bdls us tljat 
‘ the natives say that the great fetish of Bamba lives 
in the bush, wheio no man sees him or can see him. 
When he di('S, the fetish-priests carefully collect his 
bones, in order to revive them and nourish them, till 
they again acquire flesh and blood.’ Now here ‘ the 
great fetish’ is used in the Coratian sense of the word; 
it means no longer fetish^ but deity. A fetish that 
lives in the bush and cannot be seen is the very op- 
posite of the or the gru’<frn^ or whatever name 

we may choose to employ for those lifeless and visible 
subjects which ai’e worshipped by men, not only in 
Africa, but in the whole world, during a certain phase 
of their religious consciousness. . 


Ubiquity of fetishism. 

If we once go so far, we need not wonder that 
fetishes are found everywhere, among ancient and 
modern, among uncivilised and civilised people. The 
Palladium at Troy, which was supposed to have fallen 
from the sky, and was believed to make the town 
impregnable, may be called a fetish, and like a fetish 
it had to be stolen by Odysseus and Oiomedes, before 
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Troy could be taken. Pausanias ^ states tliat in 
ancient times the images of the gods in Greece were 
rude stones and he mentions such stones as still 
existing in his time, in the second century of our era. 
At Pharae he tells us of thirty square stones (herime ?), 
near the statue of Hermes, which the people wor- 
shipped, giving to each the name of a god. The 
Thespians, who worshipped Eros as the first among 
gods had an imnge of him which was a mere stone 
The statue of Herakles at Hyettos was of the same 
character '^, according to the old fashion, as Pausanins 
himself remarks. In Sicyon he mentions an imagj 
of Zeus Meilichios, and another of Artemis Patroa, 
both made without any art, the former a mere py- 
ramid, the latter a column ■*. At Orchomenos again, 
he describes a temple of the Graces in which they 
were worshipped as rude stones, which wei‘e believed 
to have fallen from the sky at the time of Eteokh‘S. 
Statues of the Graces were placed in the temple 
during the lifetime of Pausanias’. 

The same at Home. Stones which were believed to 
have fallen from the sky were invoked to grant suc- 
cess in military enterprises®. Mars himself was re- 
pH'sented by a spear. Augustus after losing two 
naval battles punished Neptune like a fetish, by ex- 
cluding his image from the procession of the godsk 
Nero was, according to Suetonius, a great despiser of 
all religion, though for a time he professed great faith 
in the Dea Syria. This, however, came to an end, 


' Pans. vii. 22. 4. 
® Il)id. ix 21. 3. 

* Ibid. ix. 38. 1. ’ 


’ Suet., Aug. 


> Ib’d. ix. 27. 1. 

* Ibid, ii, 9. fi. 

• Plin. H. N., 37. 9. 
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and he then treated her image with the greatest in- 
dignity. The fact was that some unknown person 
had given him a small imago of a girl, as a protec- 
tion against plots, and as he discovered a plot against 
his life immediately afterwards, he began to worship 
that image as the highest deity, offering sacrifices to 
it three times every day, and declaring that it enabled 
him to foresee the future b 

If all this had happened at Timbuktu, instead of 
Ptome, should we not call it fetishism? 

Lastly, to turn to Christianity, is it not notorious 
what treatment the images of saints receive at the 
hands of the lower classes in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries ? Della Valle‘S relates that Portuguese sailors 
fastened the image of St. Anthony to the bowsprit, 
and then addressed him kneeling, with the following 
words, ‘ 0 St. Anthony, be pleased to stay there till 
thou hast given us a fair wind for our voyage.’ 
Frezier writes of a Spanish captain who tied a small 
image of the Virgin Mary to the mast, declaring that 
it should hang there till it had granted him a favour- 
able wind. Kotzebue declares that the Neapolitans 
whip their saints if they do not grant their requests. 
Russian peasants, we are told, cover the face of an 
image, when they are doing an 3 'thing unseemly, nay, 
tlie^' even borrow their neighbouis’ saints, if they 
have proved themselves particularly successful®. All 
this, if seen by a stranger, would be set down as 
feiishism, and yet what a view is opened before our 
^ Suet., Nero, c. 56. 

“ ‘ Voyage,’ vii. 409 ; Meinerfl, i. p 181; F. Schultze, ^Fet’acW sinus,* 

P ^75. 

’* ‘ Relation dn Voyage de la Mer du Sud,’ p. 2 18 ; F. Relinltze, 1. o. 

* ‘Reise iiach lioiu,’ i, p. 327. » llig-Veda IV. 21, 10. 
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cyo, if we ask ourselves, how such worship paid to 
an image of the Virgin Mary or of a saint became 
possible in Europe? Why should it be so entirely 
dilferent among the negroes of Africa? Why should 
all their fetishes be, as it were, of yesterday ? 

To sum up. If we see how all that can be called 
fetish in religions the history of which is known to us, 
is secondary, why should fetishes in Africa, where we 
do not know the earlier development of religion, bo 
consid(u-ed as primary? If everywhere else there are 
antecedents of a fetish, if everywhere else fetishism is 
accompanied by more or less developed religious idea, 
why should we insist on fetishism being the very be- 
ginning of all religion in Africa? Instead of trying 
to account for fetishism in all other religions by a 
reference to the fetishism which we find in Africa, would 
it not be better to try to account for the fetishism in 
Africa by analogous facts in religions the history of 
which is known to us ? 

No religion consists of fetishism only. 

But if it has new been proved, and perhaps, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case, can never be proved 
tliat fetishism in Africa, or elsewhere, was ever in any 
Souse of the word a primary form of religion, neither 
has it been shown that fetishism constituted any- 
where, whether in Africa or elsewhere, the whole of 
a people’s religion. Though our knowledge of the 
I’oligion of the negroes is still very imperfect, yet I 
believe I may say that, wherever there has been an 
opportunity of ascertaining by long and patient inter- 
course the religious* sentiments even of the lowest 
savage tribes, no tribe has ever been found without 
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something beyond mere worship of so-callod fetiahos. 
A worship of visible material objects is widely spread 
among African tribes, far more widely than anywhere 
else. The intellectual and sentimental tendencies of 
the negro may preeminently predispose him to that 
kind of degraded worship. All this I gladly admit. 
But I maintain that fetishism was a corruption of 
redigion, in Africa as elsewhere, that the negro is 
capable of higher religious ideas than the worship of 
stocks and stones, and that many tribes who believe 
in fetishes, cherish at the same time very pure, very 
exalted, very true sentiments of the deity. Only we 
must have eyes to see, eyes that can see what is per- 
fect without dwelling too much on what is imperfect. 
The more I study heathen religions, the more I feel 
convinced that, if we want to form a true judgment 
of their purpose, we must measure them, as we 
measure the Alps, by the highest point which th('y 
have reached. Religion is everywhere an aspiration 
rather than a fulfilment, and I claim no more for the 
religion of the negro than for our ov/n, when I say 
that it should be judged, not by what it appears to be, 
but by what it is— nay, not only by what it is 
but by what it can be, and by what it has been in its 
most gifted votaries. 

Higher elements in African religion. Waltz. 

Whatever can be done under present circumstances 
to gain an approximate idea of the real religion of 
the African negroes, has been done by Waitz in bis 
classical work on Anthropology Waitz, the editor 


• * Anthropologie/ ii. p. 167. 
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of Aristotle’s ‘ Organon,’ approached his subject in a 
truly scholarlike spirit. He was not only impartial 
hilusolf, but ho carefully examined the impartiality of 
his authorities before he quoted their opinions. His 
work is well known in England, where many of his 
facts and opinions have found so charming an inter- 
preter ill Mr. Tylor. The conclusions at which Waitz 
arrived with regard to the true character of the re- 
■ I gion of the negroes may be stated in his own 
words : — 

. ‘The religion of the negro is generally considered 
as a peculiar crude form of polytheism and marked 
with the sp(3cial name of fetishism. A closer inspec- 
tion of it, however, shows clearly that, apart from 
C(;rtaiu extravagant and fantastic features wliich 
spring from the character of the negro and influence 
all his doings, his religion, as compared with those of 
other uncivilised people, is neither very peculiar nor ex- 
ceptionally crude. Such a view could only be taken, 
if we regarded the outward side only of the negro’s 
religion or tried to explain it from gratuitous ante- 
cedents. A more profound investigation, such as has 
lately been successfully carried out by several eminent 
/cholars, leads to the surprising result that several 
negro tribes, who cannot be shown to have experienced 
the influence of any more highly civilised nations, have 
progressed much further in the elaboration of their 
I'eligious ideas than almost all other uncivilised races; 
‘*^0 far indeed that, if we do not like to call them mo- 
notheists, we may at least say of them, that they have 
coinr' very near to the boundaries of true monotheism, 
fl-hhoiigh their rel'gion is mixed up with a large 
quantity of coarse supoi’stitions, which with some 
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other people seem almost to choke all pure religious 
ideas.’ 

Waitz himself considers Wilson’s book on We’st 
Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects 
as one of the best, but he has collected his materials 
likewise from many other sources, and particularly 
from the accounts of missionaries. Wilson was the 
hrst to point out that what we have chosen to call 
fetishism, is something very distinct from the real 
religion of the negro. There is ample evidence to 
show that the same tribes, who are represented as 
fetish-worshippers, believe either in go<ls, or in a 
supreme good God, the creator of the world, and that 
they possess in their dialects particular names for 
him. 

Sometimes it is said that no visible worship is paid 
to that Supreme Being, but to fetishes only. This, 
however, may arise from different causes. It may 
arise from an excess of reverence, quite as much as 
from negligence. Thus the Odjis ^ or Ashantis call 
the Supreme Being by the same name as the sky, 
but they mean by it a personal God, who, as they 
say, created all things, and is the giver of all good 
things. But though he is omnipresent and omni- 
scient, knowing even the thoughts of men, and pitying 
them in their distress, the government of the world 
is, as they believe, deputed by him to inferior spirits, 
and among these again it is the malevolent spirits 
only who require worship and sacrifice from man 

Cruickshank^ calls attention to the same feature 

* Waitz, ii. p. 171. 

* liiiB, ‘ Baf-eler MiaR’ons-MagBzin,* 1847, iv. 244, 248. 

* Cruick^hank, p. 217, quuUd by Waitz, ii. p. Ii2. 
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in the character of the negroes on the Gold ('"oast. 
He thinks that their belief in a supreme God, wlio 
has made the world and governs it, is very old, but 
ho adds that they invoke him very rarely, calling 
him ‘their great friend,’ or ‘He who has made us.’ 
Only when in great distress they call out, ‘ We are 
in tiie hands of God ; he will do what seemeth right 
to him.’ This view is confirmed by the Basle mission- 
aries \ who cannot certainly be suspected of partiality. 
They also affirm that their belief in a supreme God is 
by no means without influence on the negroes. Often, 
when in deep distress, they say to themselves, ‘ God 
is the old one. he is the greatest ; he sees me, I am in 
his hand.’ The same missionary adds, ‘If, besides 
this faith, they also believe in thousands of fetishes, 
this, unfortunately, they share in common with many 
Christians.’ 

The Odjis or Ashantis ^ while retaining a clear 
conception of God as the high or the highest, the 
creator, the giver of sunshine, rain, and all good gifts, 
the omniscient, hold that he does not condescend to 
govern the world,* but that he has placed created 
spirits as lords over hills and vales, forests and fields, 
rivers and the sea. These are conceived as like unto 
men, and are occasionally seen, particularly by the 
priests. Most of them are good, but some are evil 
spirits, and it seems that in one respect at least these 
negroes rival the Europeans, admitting the existence 
a supreme evil spirit, the enemy of men, who 
dwells apart in a world beyond ^ 


^ * ‘Baseler Misaions-Magazin/ 1855, i. p. 88: 1853, i 
u.p. 173. 


V^’aitz, ii. p. 171, 


• Ibid. ii. pp. 173, 174. 
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Some of the African names given to the Supreme 
Being meant originally sun, sky, giver of rain , others 
mean Lord of Heaven, Lord and King of IL^aven, 
tiie invisible creator. As such he is invoked by the 
Yebush who, in praying to him, turn their faces to 
the ground. One of their piayers was — ‘God in 
Heaven, guard us from sickness and death ; God, 
grant us happiness and wisdom.’ 

The Ediyahs of Fernando Po'^ call the Supreme 
Being A/////, but admit many lesser gods as media- 
tors between him and man. The Duallahs'^, on the 
( 'amoruns, have the .same name for the Great Spirit 
and the sun. 

The Vorubas believe in a Lord of Heaven, whom 
they call Olonm^. They believe in other gods also, 
and they speak of a place c.ilh;d He in the district of 
Kakanda E. L. Gr. 8° N. lat.) as the seat of the 
gods, a kind of 01\ mpus, from whence sun and moon 
always return afL.T having been buried in the earth, 
and from whence men also are believed to have 
sprung 

Among the people of Akra, we are told by Romer® 
that a kind of worship was paid to the rising sun. 
Zimmerman^ denies that any kind of worship is paid 
there to casual objects (commonly called fetishes), 

‘ Wa’tz, ii. p. 108; D'Avozac, p. 81, note 3. 

^ Waltz, ii. p. 108. 

® Allen and Thomson, 'Narrative of the Expedition to the River 
Niger in 18 U,’ ii. pp. 100, 305, note. 

' 'I'lu ker, p. 102, note. 

* Tucker, ‘ Ahbeokuta, or an Outline of the Origin and Progress of 
the Yoruha M'Hsion,' 1850, p. 218. 

• Komer, ‘Nachrichten von der Kiiste Ouipea,’ 17G9, p. 8k 

^ Zimmerman, 'fJraminatioal Sketch of the Akra or Ga Language, 
Vocabulary,’ p. 337. 
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and we know from the reports of missionaries that 
tlioir name for the highest god is Jongmaah which 
Signifies both rain and god. This Jongmaa is pro- 
bably the same as Nyongmo, the name for God on 
the Gold Coast. There too it means the sky, which 
is everywhere, and has been from everlasting. A 
negro, who was himself a fetish priest, said, ‘ Do we 
not see daily how the grass, the corn, and the trees 
grow by the rain and the sunshine which he sends! 
How should he not be the creator?’ The clouds are 
said to be his veil ; the stars, the jewels on his face. 
His children are the Wontj, the spirits which fill the 
air and execute his commands on earth. 

These Wongs, which have likewise been mistaken 
for fetishes, constitute a very important element in 
many ancient religions, and not in Africa only ; they 
step in everywhere where the distance between the 
human and the divine has become too wide, and where 
something intermediate, or certain mediators, are 
wanted to fill the gap which man has created himself. 
A similar idea is expressed by Celsus when defending 
the worship of the 'genii. Addressing himself to the 
t hristians, who declined to worship the old genii, he 
sa3's, ‘ God can suffer no wrong. God can lose no- 
thing. The inferior spirits are not his rivals, that 
He can resent the respect which we pay to them. In 
them we worship only some attributes of Him from 
whom they hold authority, and in saying that One 
oidy is Lord, you disobey and rebel against Him 

On the Gold Coast ^ it is believed that these Wongs 

' ‘Raseler Misaions-Magamn,' 1837, p. 550. 

* Froutle, in 'Frasers Magazine,' 1878, p. IGO. 

• Waitz, ii. p, 183. 
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dwell Letween heaven and earth, that they have 
children, die, and rise again. There is a Wong for the 
sea and all that is therein ; there are other Wongs for 
rivers, lakes, and springs ; Ihere are others for pieces 
of land which have been inclosed, others for the small 
heaps of earth thrown up to cover a sacrifice ; others, 
again, for certain trees, for certain animals, such as 
crocodiles, apes, and serpents, while other animals are 
only considered as s icred to the Wongs. There are 
Wongs for the sacred images carved by the fetish man, 
lastly for anything made of hair, bones, and thread, 
and offered for sale as talismans b Here we see 
cleat ly the difference between Wongs and fetishes, the 
fetish being the outward sign, the Wong the indwelling 
spirit, though, no doubt, here too the spiritual might 
soon have dwindled down into a real presence'^. 

In Akwapim the word which means both God and 
weather is Jankkupong. In Bonny, also, and in 
Eastern Africa among the ]\rakuas^ one and the same 
word is used to signify God, heaven, and cloud 'h In 
Dahomey the sun is said to be supreme, but receives no 
kind of worship b The Ibos believe in a maker of 
the world whom they call Tshuku. He has two eyes 
and two ears, one in the sky and one on the earth. H(} 
is invisible, and he never sleeps. He hears all that is 
said, but he can reach those only who draw near unto 
himb 

Can anything be more simple and more true ? He 

^ ‘ Baseler Mission s-Magazin,’ 1856, ii. 131. 

^ Waitz, ii. pp. 174, 175. 

* Koler, ' Einige Notizen uher Bonny,* 1818, p. 6l ; Waitz, ii. p. 169- 

* Salt, ‘Voyage to Abyssinia,’ 1814, p. 41. 

® Schon and Oowther, ‘Journal of an Expedition up the Niger/ in 
18J2, i)j». 61, 72; Waitz, ii. p. 169. 
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can roach those only who draw near unto liiin! Could 
wo say inorci? 

Good people, it is believed, will see him after 
death, bad people go into lire. Do not some of us 
say the same ? 

That some of the negroes are aware of the de- 
grading character of fctish-worsli'p is shoAvn by the 
poophi of Akra declaring the monkeys only to be 
fotish-worsliippers h 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of every one of 
these statements for reasons which I have fully ex- 
plained. I acc(5pt them on the autliority of a scholar 
who was accustomed to the collation of various read- 
ings in anci(‘nt AISS , Professor Waitz Taken togetliei*, 
tiny certainly give a very different impression of the 
nigroes from tliat which is commonly received. They 
sliow at all events that, so far from being a uniform 
fetishism, the religion of the negro is many-sided in 
the extreme. There is fetish -Avorship in it, perhaps 
mere than in other religions, but what becomes of 
tile assertion that the religion of the negro consists in 
fetishism and in fetishism only, and that the negro 
never advanced beyond this, the lowest stage of re- 
ligion? We have sei*n tliat there are in the religion 
of the Africans very clear traces of a worship of spirits 
residing in ditlerent parts of nature, and of a feeling 
altera supreme spirit, hidden and revealed by the sun 
or the sky. It is generally, if not always, the sun or 
the sky which forms the bridge from the visible to 
tile invisible, from nature to nature's God. But besides 
the sun, the moon- also Avas worshipped by tlie 
negroes, as the ruK‘r of months and seasons, and the 

' ii. pp. 171 178. 

I 2 


* Ibiil. p. 175. 
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ordainer of time and life. Sacrifices were offered 
under trees, soon also to trees, particularly to oM 
trees which for generations had witnessed the joys 
and troubles of a family or a tribe. 


Zoolatry. 

Besides all this which may be comprehended under 
the general name of physiolatry, there arc clear in- 
dications also of zoolatry ^ It is one of the most 
difficult problems to discover the motive which led 
the negro to worship certain animals. The mistake 
AN'hich is made by most writers on early religions, 
is that they imagine there can be but one motive for 
each custom that has to be explained. Generally, 
however, there are many. Sometimes the souls of 
the departed are believed to dwell in certain animals. 
In some places animals, particularly wolves, are made 
to devour the dead bodies, and they may in conse- 
quence be considered sacred^. Monkeys are looked 
upon as men, slightly damaged at the creation, some- 
times also as men thus punished for their sins. They 
are in some places believed to be able to speak, but 
to sham dumbness in order to escape labour. Hence, 
it may bo, a reluctance arose to kill them, like other 
animals, and from this there would be but a small 
step to ascribing to them a certain sacro-sanctity. 
Elephants, we know, inspire similar feelings by the 
extraordinary development of their understanding. 
People do not like to kill them, or if they have 

* Waitz, ii. p. 177. 

' * Ibid. 177; Hostmann, *Zar Geflchichte des Nordischen Systenoa 
derdrei C'ulturpcrioden;’ Urauiucliweig, 1675, p. 13, note. 
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to do it, they ask pardon from the animal which 
they liave killed. In Dahomey, where the elephant 
Is a natural fetish, many purificatory ceremonies 
have to be performed when an elephant has been 
slain \ 

In some places it is considered lucky to be killed 
by certain animals, as for instance by leopards in 
Dahomey. 

There are many reasons why snakes might be 
looked upon with a certain kind of awe, and even 
kept and worshipped. Poisonous snakes are dreaded, 
and may therefore be worshipped, particularly after 
they have been (perhaps secretly) deprived of their 
hings. Other snakes are useful as domestic animals, 
as woatlier prophets, and may therefore have been 
f(id, valued, and, after a time, worshipped, taking 
that word in that low sense which it often has and 
must have among uncivilized people. The idea that 
the ghosts of the departed dwell for a time in certain 
animals, is very widely prevalent; and consideritig 
the habits of certain snakes, hiding in deserted and 
even in inhabited houses, and suddenly appearing, 
peering at the inhabitants wdth their wondering eyes, 
we may well understand the superstitious awe with 
which they were treated. Again, we know that many 
tribes both in modern and ancient times have as- 
sumed the name of Snakes (Nagas), whether in order 
to assert their autochthonic right to the country in 
which they lived, or because, as Diodorus supposes, 
tlie snake had been used as their banner, their 
rallying 

sign, or as we should say their totem or 
ciest. As the same Diodorus points out, people 

* Waltz, ii. p. 178. 
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may have chosen the snake for their banner, either 
])ecauso it was their deity, or it may have become 
tlieir deity, because it was their banner. At all 
events nothintr would be more natural than that 
])eople who, for some reason or other, called them- 
selves Snakes, should in time adopt a snake for their 
ancestor, and finally for their god. In India the 
snakes assume, at an early time, a very prominent 
part in epic and popular traditions. They soon be- 
came what fairies or bogies are in our nursery tales, 
and they thus appear in company with Candharvas, 
Apsaras, Kinnaras, &c., in some of the most ancient 
architectural ornamentations of India. 

Totally different from these Indian snakes are the 
snake of the Zendavesta, and the snake of Genesis, 
and the dragons of Greek and Teutonic mythology. 
There is lastly the snake as a symbol of eternity, 
either on account of its shedding its skin, or because 
it rolls its(df up into a complete circle. Every one 
of these creatures of fancy has a biography of his 
own, and to mix them all up together would be like 
writing one biography of all the people who were 
called Alexander, 

Africa is full of animal fables, in the style of 
ACsop’s fables, though they are not found among all 
tribes; and it is often related that, in former times, 
men and animals could converse together. In Bornii 
it is said that one man betrayed the secret of the 
language of animals to his wife, and that thenceforth 
the intercourse ceased h Man alone is never, we arc 
told, worshipped in Africa as a divine being ; and if 
in some places powerful chiefs receive honours that 
^ Kolle, * African Native Literature,’ 185 p. 115. 
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make us shudder we must not forget that during the 
most brilliant days of Rome divine honours were 
•paid to Augustus and his successors. Men who are 
(hh'orraed, dwarfs, albin s and others, are frocpiently 
looked upon as something strange and uncanny, rather 
than what we should call sacred. 


Psycholatry. 

Lastly, great reverence is paid to the spirits of the 
dej)artedk The bones of dead people also are fre- 
quently preserved and treated with religious respect. 
The Ashantis have a word /-/o-, which means the 
life of man. If used as a masculine, it stands for 
the voice that tempts man to evil; if used in the 
ffiniriino, it is the voice that persuades us to keep 
aloof fjom evil. Lastly, hla'^ is the tutelary genius 
of a person who can be brought near by witchcraft, 
and expects sacrifices for the protection which he 
grants. When a man dies, his kla becomes sisuy and 
a ma may be born again. 


Many-sidedness of African religion. 

Now I ask, is so-niany sided a religion to be classed 
simply as African fetish-worship? Do we not find 
almost every ingredient of other religions in the 
little which wo know at present of the faith and 
■Worship of the negro ? Is there the slightest evidence 

' Waltz, ii. p. 181. 

® ‘Baseler Miesioiis-Ma'raz’n,* 185G, ii. 131, 139; Waitz, ii. p. 182. 

* Compare with this -X la the ka of the ancient Egyptians ; Reiiouf, 
‘nibbertT^tures/ p. 117; ‘Times,' Jan. 11, 1884. 
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to show that there ever was a time when these 
negroes were fetish- worshippers, and nothing else? 
Does not all our evidence point rather in the opposite 
direction, viz. that fetishism was a parasitical develop- 
ment, intelligible with certain antecedents, but never 
as an original impulse of the human heart? 

What is, from a psychological point of view, the 
really difficult problem is, how to reconcile the 
rational and even exalted religious opinions, traces 
of which w’e discovered among many of the negro 
tribes, with the coarse forms of fetish-worship. We 
must remember, however, that every religion is a 
compromise between the wise and the foolish, the 
old and the young, and that the higher the human 
mind soars in its search after divine ideals, the more 
inevitable the symbolical representations, which are 
iCMpiired for children and for the majority of p eople, 
incapable of realising sublime and subtle abstrac- 
tions. 

Much, no doubt, may he said in explanation, ewn 
in excuse of fetishism, under all its forms and dis- 
guises. It often assists our weakness, it often reminds 
us of our duties, it often may lead our thoughts 
from material objects to spiritual visions, it often 
comforts us when nothing else will give us peace. 
It is often said to be so harmless, that it is difficult 
to see why it should have been so fiercely repro- 
bated by some of the wisest teachers of mankind. 
It may have seemed strange to many of us, that 
among the ten Commandments which were to set 
forth, in the shortest possible form, the highest, the 
most essential duties of man, the second place should 
be assigned to a prohibition of any kind of images. 
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‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, 
nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth: thou shalt not bow down to them, nor wor- 
ship tliern/ 

Let those who wish to understand the hidden 
wisdom of these words, study the history of ancient 
religions. Let them read the descriptions of religions 
festivals in Africa, in America, and Australia, let 
them witness also the pomp and display in some 
of our own Christian churches and cathedrals. No 
ai'giimcnts can prove that there is anything veiy 
wrong in all these outward signs and symbols. To 
many people, we know, they are even a help and 
comfort. But history is sometimes a stronger and 
stcM-ner teacher than argument, and one of the lessons 
wliich the history of religions certainly teaches is this, 
that the curse pronounced against those who would 
change the invisible into the visible, the spiritual 
into the material, the divine into the human, the 
iiitlnite into the finite, has come true in every nation 
on earth. We mdy consider ourselves safe against 
the fetish-worship of the poor negro; but there arc 
lew of us, if any, who have not their own fetishes, 
or their own idols, whether in their churches, or in 
their hearts. 

The results at which we have arrived, after e:c- 
anuning the numerous works on fetishism from the 
days of De Brosses to our own time, may be summed 
op under four he^ids : — 

h The meaning of the word fetish {feitigo) has 
remained undefined from its first introduction, and 
has by most writers been so much extended, that it 
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may inchide almost every symbolical or imitative 
representation of religious objects. 

2. Among people who have a history, we find that 
everything which falls iinder the category of fetish, 
points to historical and ps^^chological antecedents. 
We are therefore not justitied in supposing that it 
has been otherwise among people whose religious de- 
velopment happens to be unknown and inaccessible 
to us. 

3. There is no religion which has kept itself entirely 
free from fetishism. 

4. Tiiere is no religion which consists entii’ely of 
fetishism. 


Supposed psychological necessity of fetishism. 

Thus I thought I had sufficiently determined the 
position which 1 hold with r(‘gard to the theory of a 
universal primeval fetishism, or had at all events 
made it clear that the facts of fetish-worship, as 
hitherto known to us, can in no wise solve tlie ques- 
tion of the natural origin of religion. 

The objection has, however, been raised by those 
vho cling to fetishism, or at least to tluj Comtiaii 
tla ory of fetishism, that these are after all facts only, 
and that a complete and more formidable theory has 
to be encountered before it could be admitted that 
the first impulse to religion proceeded fnmi an in- 
cipient perception of the infinite pressing upon us 
through the great phenomena of nature, and not from 
S'jntiments of surprise or fear called forth by such 
finite things as shells, stones, or bones, — that is to 
sayj fiy fetishes. 
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Wc are told that wliatever the faetfi may he which, 
after all, by mere accident, are still within our reach, 
as bearing witness to the earliest phases of religious 
tliought, there mvst have been a time, whether in 
historic or prehistoric periods, whether during the 
formation of quatiTnary or tertiary strata, when man 
worshipped stocks and stones and nothing else. 

I am far from saying that under certain circum- 
stances mere argumentative reasoning may not be as 
powerful as historical evidence; still I thought I had 
done enough by showing how the very tribes who 
were nipresented to us as living instances of fetish- 
worship possessed religious ideas of a simplicity and; 
sometimes, of a sublimity such as we look for in vain 
‘even in Homer and Hesiod. Facts had been collected 
to support a theory, nay had confessedly given the 
first impulse to a theory, and that theory is to remain, 
although the facts have vanished, or have at all events 
assumed a very difierent aspect. However, as it is 
dangerous to leave any fortress in our rear, it may be 
expedient to reply^ to this view of fetishism also, 
though in as fmv words as possible. 

It may be taken for granted that those who hold 
the theory that religion must everywhere have taken 
its origin from fetishism, take fetish in the sense of 
t'asual objects which, for some reason or other, or it 
may bo for no reason at all, were considered as 
endowed with exceptional powers, and gradually 
raised to the dignity of spirits or gods. They could 
hold the other view, that a fetish was, from the 
beginning, an emblem or symbol only, an outward 
®^gn or token of some power previously known, which 
P^vver, originally distinct from the fetish, was after- 
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warda believed to reside in it, and in course of time 
came to be identified with it. For in that case the 
real problem for those who study the growth of tlio 
human mind would be the origin and growth of 
that power, previously known, and afterwards sup- 
posed to reside in a fetish. The real beginning of 
religious life would be there ; the fetish w^ould repre- 
sent a secondary stage only. Nor is it enough to say 
(with Professor Zeller^) that ‘fancy or imagination 
personifies things without life and without reason as 
gods.’ The real question is, Whence that imagina- 
tion ? and whence, before all things, that unprovoked 
and unjustifiable predicate of God? 

The theory therefore of fetishism with which alone 
we have still to deal is this, that a worship of casual 
objects is and must be the first inevitable step in the 
development of religious ideas. Keligion not only 
does begin, but must begin, we are told, with a con- 
templation of stones, shells, bones, and such like 
things, and from that stage only can it rise to the 
conception of something else— of powers, spirits, gods, 
or whatever else we like to call it. 

Whence the supernatural predicate of a fetish P 

Let us look tliis theory in the face. When travel- 
lers, ethnologists, and philosophers tell us that savage 
tribes look upon stones and bones and trees as their 
gods, what is it that startles us? Not surely the 
stones, bones, or trees; not the subjects, but that 
which is predicated of these subjects, viz. God. Stones, 
bones, and trees are ready at haud everywhere ; but 

‘ ‘ Vortrage und Abhandlungen/ Zweite Samndung, 1877, p- 32- 
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what the student of the growth of the human mind 
wishes to know is, Whence their higher predicates; 
or, let us say at once, whence their predicate God? 
ITel’c lies the whole problem. If a little child were to 
bring us his cat and say it was a vertebrate animal, 
the first thing that would strike us would surely be, 
How did the child ever hear of such a name as a 
vertebrate animall If the fetish-w^orshipper brings 
us a stone and says it is a god, our question is the 
same. Where did you ever hear of God, and what do 
you mean by such a name? It is curious to observe 
how little that difficulty seems to have been felt by 
waters on ancient religion. 

Let us apply this to the ordinary theory of fetishism, 
and we shall see that the problem is really this : Can 
spirits or gods spring from stones? Or, to put it more 
clearly, Can we understand how there should be a 
ti’ansition from the percept of a stone to the concept 
of a spirit or a god? 

Accidental origin of fetiBhism. 

We are told that nothing is easier than this tran- 
sition. But how? We are a.sked‘ to imagine a state 
of mind when man as yet without any ideas beyond 
those supplied to him by his five senses, suddenly 
sees a glittering stone or a bright shell, picks it up 
as strange, keeps it as dear to himself, and then 
persuades himself that this stone is not a stone like 
ether stones, that this shell is not a shell like other 
•''h(‘lls, but that it is endowed with extraordinary 
powers, which no other stone or shell ever possessed 


' Wttitz, ii. p. 187. 
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iM'foro. We are asked to suppose that p^s'^dHy the 
stone was picked up in the morning, that tlie man 
who picked it up was engaged in a serious fight 
tluring the day, that he came out of it victorious, 
and tliat he very naturally ascribed to the stone tlu^ 
st‘ci(‘t of his success. He would afterwards, so we 
are told, have kept that stone for luck ; it might 
V(Ty likely have proved lucky more than once; in 
fact, those stones only which proved lucky more than 
once would have had a chance of surviving as fetishes. 
It would then have been believed to poss(‘ss some 
supernatural power, to be not a mere stone but some- 
thing else, a powerful spiiit, entitled to every honour 
and worship which the lucky possessor could bestow 
on it or on him. 

This whole process, we are assured, is perfectly 
rational in its very irrationality. Nor do I deny it; 
1 only doubt whether it exhibits the irrationality of 
an uncultured mind. Is not the whole process of 
reasoning, as hero dcscrib(M], far more in accoidaTice 
with modern than with ancient and primitive thoughts ? 
Nay, 1 ask, can we conceive it as possible except wIk'II 
men were already far advanced in their search after 
the infinite, and in full possession of those very con- 
cepts, the origin of which we want to have explained 
to us? 


Are savages like children P 

It was formerly supposed that the psychological 
problem involved in fetishism could be explained by 
a meie reference to children playing with their doll‘d) 
or hitting the chair against which they had hit 
themselves. This explanation, however, has long 
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l)ocn surrendered, for, even supposing that fetisliism 
consisted only in ascribing to material objects life, 
activity, or personality, call it figurisin, animism, per- 
sonification, anthropomorphism, or anthropopathism, 
tlie mere fact that chihlren do the same as grovvn-iip 
savage's cannot possibly help us to solve the psycho- 
logical problem. The fact, suppose it is a fact, would 
be as mysterious with children as with savages. Be- 
sides, though there is some truth in calling savages 
children, or chihlren savages, we must here, too, learn 
to distinguish. Savages are children in some respects, 
but not in all. There is no savage who, on growing 
up, dpes not learn to distinguish between animate 
and inanimate objects, between a rope, for instance, 
and a serpent. To say that they remain childish on 
such a point is only to cheat ourselves with our own 
metaphors. On the other side, children, such as they 
mjw are, can help us but rarely to gain an idea of 
what primitive savages ma}' have been. Our children, 
from the first awakening of their mental life, are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere saturated with the thoughts 
of an advanced civilisation. A child, not taken in by 
a well-dressed doll, or so perfectly able to control 
himself as not to kick against a chair against which 
he had hit his head, would bo a little philosopher 
latlier than a savage, not yet emerging from fetishism. 
The circumstances or the surroundings are so totally 
ditferent in the case of the savage and the child, that 
Comparisons betw^een the two must be carried out 
with the greatest care before they can claim the 
smallest scientific value. 

f agree so far. with the believers in primitive 
^^tishism that if we are to explain religion as a uni- 
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versa! property of mankind, we must explain it out 
of conditions which are universally present. Nor do 
1 blame them if they decline to discuss the problem 
of the origin of religion with those who assume a 
primitive revelation, or a religious faculty which 
distinguishes man from the animal. Let us start, by 
all means, from common ground and from safe ground. 
Let us take man such as he is, possessing his five 
senses, and as yet without any knowledge except 
what is supplied to him by his five senses. No doubt 
that man can pick up a stone, or a bone or a sh<‘ll. 
Jjiit then we must ask the upholders of the primitive 
fetish theory, How do these people, when they have 
picked up their stone or their shell, pick up at the 
same time the concepts of a supernatural power, of 
spirit, of god, and of worship paid .to some unseen 
being 1 

The four steps. 

We are told that there are four stops — the famous 
four steps — by which all this is achieved, and the 
origin of fetishism rendered perfectly intelligible. 
First, there is a sense of surprise; secondly, an an- 
tiiropopathic conception of the object which causes 
surprise ; thirdly, the admission of a causal con- 
nection between that object and certain effects, 
such as victory, rain, health; fourthly, a recognition 
of the object as a power deserving of respect and 
worship. But is not this rather to hide the difficulties 
beneath a golden shower of words than to explain 
them 

Granted that a man may be surprised at a stone or 
a shell, though they would seem to be the very last 
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things to bo surprised at; but what is the meaning of 
taking an anthropopathic view of a stone or a shell? 
If we translate it into plain Knglish it means neither 
more nor less than that, instead of taking a stone to 
be a stone like all other stones, wo suppose that a 
particular stone is not an ordinary stone, but en- 
dowed with the feelings of a man. Natural as this 
may sound, when clothed in technical language, when 
wo use long names, such as anthropopathism, anthro- 
pomorphism, p(‘isonification, figurism, nothing would 
ieliby seem to tlo greater violence to common sense, 
or t\ our five sens(‘s, than to say that a stone is a 
ston(‘)yet not cpiite a stone ; and again, that the stone 
is a man, yet not (piite a man. I am fully aware 
that, after a long series of intermediate steps, such 
contradictions arise in the human mind, but they 
cannot spring up suddenly; they are not there from 
the beginning, unless we admit disturbing influences 
iiiiich more extraordinary than a primeval revelation. 
It is the object of the science of religion to find out 
by what small amHimid steps the human mind ad- 
vanced from what is intelligible to what at first sight 
is almost beyond our comprehension. If we take for 
granted the very thing that has to be explained; if 
we once admit that it was perfectly natural for the 
primitive savage to look upon a stone as something 
human; if we are satisfied with such words as anthro- 
po[)athism, or animism, or figiirism, — then all the 
•r*.st 110 doubt is easy enough. The human stone has 
r'very right to be called superhuman, and that is not 
Very far from divine; nor need we wonder that the 
MHirship paid to such an object should be more than 
''^hat is paid to either a stone or to a man— that it 
K 
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too should be superhuman, which is not very far from 
divine. 


Fetishism not a primary form of religion. 

My position then is simply this: It seems to me 
that those who believe in a primordial fetishism have 
taken that for grante<l which has to be proved. TLey 
have taken for granted that every human being was 
miraculously endowed with the concept of whaty 
forms the predicate of every fetish, call it pow/ ^ 
spirit, or god. They have taken for granted^ tfict 
casual objects, such as stones, shells, the taij of a 
lion, a tangle of hair, or any such rubbish, possess iii 
themselves a theogonic or god-producing character, 
while the fact that all people, when they have once 
risen to the suspicion of sometliing supersensuous, 
infinite, or divine, have perceived its presence after-; 
wards in merely casual and insignificant objects has 
been entirely overlooked. They have taken for 
granted that there exists at present, or that th(*rt^ 
existed at any time, a religion entirely made up of 
fetishism ; or that, on the other hand, there is any 
religion which has kept itself entirely free from 
fetishism. My last and most serious objection, how- 
ever, is that those who believe in fetishism as a 
primitive and universal form of religion, have often 
depended on evidence which no scholar, no historian, 
would feel justified to accept. We are justified there- 
fore, I think, in surrendering the theory^ that fetishism 

* I am glad to find that both Dr. Happel, in his work ‘ Die Anlage 
des MeiiHchen ziir Religion,’ 1878, and Professor Pfleiderer in 
' Reli'^nonspliilosophie,’ just published, take 'nearly the same view o 
the Fetish-theory. 
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eithor lias been or must have been the beginning 
of all religion, and we are bound to look else- 
wlieie, if we wish to discover what were the sensuous 
impressions that first filled the human mind with a 
suspicion of the supersensuous, the infinite, and the 
tliviiio. 



THE ANCIENT LITERATERE OF INDIA 

so FAR AS IT SUPPLIES MATERIALS 
FOR THE STUDY OF THE OUIom 
OF RELIOION. 


Usefulness of the study of literary religions. 

I NSTEAD of trying to study the origin of religion 
in the tertiary or quaternary strata of Africa, 
America and Australia, it seems far wiser to look 
first to countries where not only wo find the latest 
fhrinations, the mere surface and detritus of religious 
growth, but wlu'n; we can s(;e and study some at least 
of the lower strata on which the superficial soil of 
religion reposes. 

I know vejy well that this study also has its 
dithculties, quite as much as the study of the re- 
liirion of sava^je races, but the soil on which we 
have here to labour is deeper, and promises a richer 
harvest. 

It is quite true that the historical documents of a 
religion never carry us very far. They fail us often 
just where they would be most instructive, near the 
first springs of the old stream. This is inevitable. 
No religion is of importance to the surrounding world 
in its first beginnings. It is hardly noticed, so long 
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as it is confined to the heart of one man and his 
twelve disciples. This applies to national religions 
still more than to what I call personal religions, the 
latter founded by known individuals, the foiiner 
(‘laborated by the united efforts of a whole j)eople. 
For many generations a national religion has no tan- 
gibhi form as a body of doctrine or cercMnonies: it has 
hardly a name. We only know a religion, after it 
has assumed consistency and importance and when it 
has become the interest of certain individuals or of a 
whole class to collect and to preserve for posterity 
whatever is known of its origin and first spreading. 
It is wot by accident therefore, but by a law of human 
nature, that the accounts which we possess of the 
origin of religions are almost always fabulous, never 
historical in the strict sense of the word. 

Growth of religious ideas in Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, etc. 

But though we <jan nowhere watch the first vital 
movements of a nascent religion, wa can in some 
countries observe the successive growth of religious 
i<leas. Among the savages of Africa, America, and 
Australia this is impossible. It is dithcult enough to 
know what their religion is at present; what it was 
m its origin, what it was even a thousand } ears ago, 
entirely b(*.yond our reach. 

Many of the so-called book-religions also offer the 
or at least similar, difficulties. There are 
b‘'iC(‘s of growth and decay in the religion of the 
’lews, but they have to be discovered by patient 
«tudy. object, however, of most of the writers 
the 0. T. seems to be to hide these tiaces rather 
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than to display them. They wish to place the re- 
ligion of the Jews before us as ready-made from 
the beginning, as perfect in all its parts, because 
revealed by God, and, if liable to corruption, at all 
events incapable of improvement. But that the 
Jewish monotheism w’^as preceded by a polytheism 
‘ on the other side of the flood and in Kgypt,’ is now 
admitted by most scholars, nor would it be easy to 
find in the same sacred code two more opposite 
sentiments than tln^ rules and regulations for burnt 
offerings in Leviticus, and the words of the Psalmist 
(51. 16), ‘For thou delightest not in sacrifice, else 
would I give it thee; thou delightest not in burnt 
offerings. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
a broken and contrite heart, O Go<l, thou wilt not 
despise.’ And then again at the end: ‘Then shalt 
thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousm‘Ss with 
burnt offering and whole burnt offering: then shall 
they offer bullocks upon thine altar.’ 

There is growth here, as evident as can be, how- 
ever difficult it may seem to some students of leligiou 
to reconcile the idea of growth wdth the cliaracter of a 
rev(*aled religion. 

^Vhat applies to the religion of Closes, applies to 
that of Zoroaster. It is placed before us as a complete 
system from the first, revealed by Ahuramazda, pro- 
claimed by Zarathustra. Minute scholai ship only has 
been able to discover some older elements in the 
Gathas, but with that exception, we find in the Avesta 
too but few acknowledged traces of real growth. 

With regard again to the religion and mythology 
of Greece and Italy, it would be extremely difficult 
to distinguish their infancy, their youth, and their 
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manhood. We know that certain ideas, which we 
find in later writers, do not occur in Homer; but 
it does not follow at all, that therefore such ideas arc 
all of later growth, or possess a secondary character. 
One myth may have belonged to one tribe, one god 
may have had his chief worship in one locality, and 
our becoming accpiainted with these through a later 
}) 0 (‘t, does not in the least prove their later origin. 
}5(‘sides, there is this great disadvantage in the study 
of the religion of the Greeks and Romans, that we do 
not possess anything really deserving the name of a 
sacred book. 


Growth of religion in India. 

No country can be compared to India as offering 
o})portunities for a real study of the genesis and 
growth of religion. I say intentionally for the growth, 
not for the history of religion: for history, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, is almost unknown in 
Indian littTature. , But what we can watch and study 
in India better than anywhere else is, how religious 
tlioughts and religious language aris(‘, how tluy gain 
I'uce, how they sjTead, changing their forms as they 
pass from mouth to mouth, from mind to mind, yet 
aiways retaining some faint contiguity with the spiing 
h orn which they rose at first. 

I do not tiiink therefore that I am exaggerating 
''ylien I say that the sacred books of India offer 
for a study of religion in general, and particularly 
f'O' the study of tlie origin and growth of ndigion, 
d‘e same peculiar and unexp cted advantages which 
fhe language of India, Sanskrit, has offered for the 
study ot the origin and growth of human speech. 
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It is for that rca'^on that I have selected the ancient 
religion of India to supply the historical illustrations 
of rny own theory of the origin and growth of r(^- 
ligion. That theory was suggested to me during 
a lifelong study of the sacred books of India ; it rests 
therefore on facts, though 1 am responsible for their 
interpretation. 

The right position of the Veda in the science of 
religion. 

Far be it from me to say that the origin and growth 
of religion must everywhere have been exactly the 
same as in India. Let us here too take a warning 
from the science of language. It is no longer denied 
that for throwing light on some of the darkest 
problems that have to be solved by the student of 
language, nothing is so useful as a critical study of 
Sanskrit. I go further, even, and maintain that, in 
order to coinpreliend fully the ways and means 
adopted by other languages nothing is more advan- 
tageous than to be able to contrast them with tlie 
proceedings of Sanskrit. But to look for Sanski’ib, 
as Bopp has done, in Malay, Polynesian, and C-aii- 
casian dialects, or to imagine that the grammatical 
expedients adopted by the Aryan languages are the 
only possible expedients for realising the objects of 
human speech, would be a fatal mistake; and we 
must guard, from the very first, against a similar 
danger in a scientific study of the religions of man- 
kind. When we have learnt how the ancient in- 
habitants of India gained their religious ideas, how 
they elaborated them, changed them, corrupted them, 
we may be allowed to say that possibly other people 
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<also may have started from the same beginning's, 
and may have passed through the same vicissitmhs. 
But we shall never go bej^ond, or repeat the mistake 
of those who, because they found, or imagined they 
found fetish -worsliip among the least cultivated races 
of Africa, America, and Australia, concluded that every 
uncultivated race must have started from fetishism in 
its niligious career. 

What then are the documents in which we can 
study the origin and growth of religion among the 
early Aryan settlers of India 1 


. Discovery of Sanskrit literature. 

The discovery of the ancient literature of India 
must sound to most people like a fairy-tale rather 

than like a chapter of history, nor do I wondcT 

that there is, or that there has bo(m at least for a 

long time, a certain incredulity, with regard to the 

genuineness of that literature. The number of sepa- 
rate works in Sanskrit, of which manuscripts are still 
in existence, is now estimated to amount to about 
10 000 k What would Aristotle have said, if he 
had been told that at his time there existed in India, 
in that India which Alexander had just discovered, 
if not conquered, an ancient literature far richer than 
anything existing at that time in Greece ? 

’ Rajendralal Mitra, ‘Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic I/brary of Bengal,’ 1877, Preface, p. 1. The India Office 
Library is said to contain 4093 separate codices ; the Bodleian 854>, the 
Berlin library about the same number. The library of the Mahar.'Jja 
of Tanjore is estimated at upwards of 18,000, in eleven distinct alpha- 
bets; the library of the Sanskrit College at Benares at 2000; the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at Calcutta at 3700 ; that of 
the Sanskrit College at Calcutta at 2000. 
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Buddhism the frontier between ancient and modem 
literature in India. 

A.t that time, the whole drama of the really ancient 
literature of the Brahmans had been acted. The old 
langiiai^e had changed, the old religion, after passing 
through many phases, had been superseded by a new 
faith : for however sceptical or conscientious we may 
be before admitting or rejecting the claims of the 
Brahmans in favour of an enormous antiquity of their 
sacred literature, so much is certain and beyond the 
reach of reasonable doubt*, that tSandrocottuSy who 

* In my ‘History of Anc'ent Sanskrit Literature,* published in 1859 
(p. 271)1 I had tried to lay down some general principles on wh ch I 
tiionght the dates of Greek history might to a certain extent be recon- 
c.led with some of the traditional dates of the Northern and Southern 
Jiuddhists. The conclusions at wh'ch I then arriveii were that Saiulro- 
cottus or A'andragupta became king in 315 B.C., that he reigned 21 
years, and was succeeded by Bindusilra in 291 b.c. ; that BindusAra 
re'gned (25 or) 28 years, and was succeeded by A.yoka in (2()6 or) 
2(53 B.C.; and that A^oka was formally inaugurated in (262 or) 259 B.c., 
reigned 37 years, and died in (225 or) 222 B.o. The great Council 
took place in the seventeenth year of his reign, therefore either (215 or) 
212 B.c. 

In my attempt at arriving at some kind of rough chronology for the 
]>uddhist'c age, I was chiefly guided by a numl>er of native traditions 
bearing on the distance between certain events and Buddha’s death, 
'll'hus we find : — (1) That 162 years were supposed to have pa^^sed 
between Buddha’s death and A'andragupta’s accession, 315 + 162-177, 
this giving us 477 B.c. as the probable date of that event. (2) We 
found that 218 years were supposed to have passed between Buddha’s 
death and Asoka’s inauguration, 259 -I- 218 = 477, this giving us 477 B.c. 
as the probable date of that event. 

I therefore proposed that 477 B.c. should provia'onally be accepte<l 
as the probable date of Buddha’s death, instead of 513 B.C., and I tried 
to strengtlien that position by some other evidence ava.lable at tae 
time. 
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by Greek writers is mentioned as a child when 
Alexander invaded India, who after Alexander's re- 
treat was king at Palibotlira, who was the contem- 
porary of Seleiicus Nicator, and several times visited 
by Megasthenes, was the same as the Aandnigupta 
of Indian literature, who reigned at Pa^aliputra, the 
founder of a new dynasty, and the grandfatlier of 
ANoka. This Asoka was the famous king who m ido 
himself the patron of Buddhism, under whom the 
great Buddhist Council was held in 245 or 242 B.C., 


An important confirmat’on of that h 3 rpothe 8 ?« has lately been afhlc<l 
by two inscriptions discovered by iieneral Cunninghain, and published 
by Dr.’Bulder in the ‘Indian Antiquary.’ Dr. Biihler seems to me to 
have shown conclusively in his two articles that the writer of these 
inscriptions could have been no other but A^oka. According to his 
interjiretation, A-voka states that he has been for a long time, or for 
more than 33 j years, an vjxUuka or worshipper of Buddha, and that 
during one year or more he has been a member of the Sanigha. Now 
if A^oka was consecrated in 259, and became an uptUaka three or 
four years later, 255 JJ.c., these inscriptions would have been put up in 
255 -33] -221 B.c. According to the same inscriptions, 256 yem-s 
had passed since the departure of Buddha (here, too, I follow Dr. 
Ihililer’s interpretation,) 221 + 256-477, this giving us 477 B.c. as the 
probable date of Buddha’s death. 

nils confirmation was entirely unexpected, and becomes therefore 
all the more important. (See, however, the critical remarks of Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg in his 'Introduction to the Vinaya P taka,’ p. L, and 
Senai-t, ‘Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,’ Introduction, p. 8. 

I may add one otlier confirmation. Maliinda, the son of Axoka, 
became an ascetic in the sixth year of his father’s re’gn, i.e. in 253 B.c. 
At that time he was twenty years of age, and must therefore have been 
l)t>rn in 273 B.c. Between his birth and Buddlia’s <leath 201 years are 
Mijipased to have passed, 273 + 204 = 477, this giving us once more 
477 B.c. as the probable date of Buddha’s death. 

I learn that so h'gh an authority as General Ouimingham has arrived 
at the same conclusion with regard to the date of Buddha’s death, and 
had published it before the apjiearance of my ‘History of Sanskrit 
literature,’ in 1859; but I do not know whether his arguments were 
the same as those on which I chiefly relied. 
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and of whose time we have the first inseriptions, 
still extant on rocks in different parts ot‘ India. These 
inscriptions are not in Sanskrit, but in a language 
which stands to Sanskrit in the same relation as 
Italian to Latin. The days therefore, when Sanskrit 
was the spoken language of the people, were over in 
the third century B.c. 

Buddhism, again, the religion of A^^oka, stands in 
the same relation to the ancient Brahmanism of the 
Veda as Italian to Latin, or as Protestantism to 
Roman Catholicism. Buddhism, in fact, is only in- 
telligible as a development of, and a reaction against, 
Brahmanism. As against those, therefore, who con- 
sider the whole of Indian literature a modern forgery, 
or against ourselves, when unwilling to trust ()ur 
own eyes, we have at least these two facts, on which 
we can rely: that, in the third century B.C., the 
ancient Sanskrit language had dwindled down to 
a mere vohjare or Prakrit, and that the ancient reli- 
gion of the Veda had developed into Buddhism, and 
had been superseded by its own offspring, the state 
religion in the kingdom of A^oka, the grandson of 
A'andragupta. 

The Veda proclaimed as revealed. 

One of the principal points on which Buddhism 
differed from Brahmanism, was the sacred and re- 
vealed character ascribed to the Veda. This is a 
point of so much historical importance in the growth 
of the early theology of India, that we must examine 
it more carefully. The Buddhists,, though on many 
points merely Brahmanists in disguise, denied the 
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atifeliorifcy of the Veda as a divine revelation; tliis 
being so, we may advance another step, and ascribe 
to the theory of a divine inspiration of the Veda 
a pre-Buddhistic origin and prevalence. 

At what time the claim of being divinely revealed 
and therefore infallible, was first set up by the 
Brahmans in favour of the Veda, is diliicult to deter- 
mine. This claim, like other claims of the same kind, 
seems to have grown up gradually, till at last it was 
formulated into a theory of inspiration as artificial as 
any known to us from other religions. 

The poets of the Veda speak in very different 
ways of their compositions. Sometimes they declare 
thnt they have made the hymns, and they compare 
their work, as poets, with that of the cai’penter, the 
weaver, the maker of butter (ghj‘/ta), the rower of 
a ship (X, 1 J 6, 9) h 

In other places, however, more exalted sentiments 
appear. The hymns arc spoken of as shaped by 
tiie heaii (1, 171, II, 35, 2), and uttered by the 
mouth (VI, 32, 1). The poet says that he found 
the hymn (X, 67, 1); he declares himself powerfully 
inspired after having drunk the Soma juice (VI, 47, 3), 
and he compares his poem to a shower of rain burst- 
ing from a cloud (VII, 94, 1), or to a cloud impelled 
by the wind (I, 116, 1). 

After a time the thoughts that rose in the heart 
and were uttered in hymns were called God given 
(I, 37, 4), or divine (III, 18, 3). gods were 
‘Supposed to have roused and sharpened the mind 
of the poets (VI, 47, 10); they were called the friends 

* A most useful collect'on of passages bearing on this point may be 
found in Dr. J. Muir’s ‘Sanski-it Texts,’ vol. iii. 
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and helpers of the poets (VII, 88, 4 ; VIII, 52, 4), and 
at last the gods themselves were called seers or poets 
(I, 31, 1). If the petitions addressed to the gods in 
the hymns of the poets were fulfilled, these hymns 
were naturally believed to be endowed with mira- 
culous powers, the thought arose of a real intercourse 
between gods and men (I, 179, 2; VII, 76, 4), and 
the ideas of inspiration and revelation thus grew 
up naturally, nay inevitably in the minds of the 
ancient Brahmans. 

By the side of it, however, there also grew up, 
from the very first, the idea of doubt. If the prayers 
were not heard, if, as in the contest between Va- 
sish^Aa and Vi^vamitra, the enemy who had called 
on other gods prevailed, then a feeling of uncertainty 
arose which, in some passages of the hymns, goes so 
fiir as to amount to a denial of the most popular of 
all gods, Indra^. 

If, however, the claims to a divine origin of the 
Veda had amounted to no more than these poetic 
thoughts, they would hardly have roused any violent 
opposition. It is only when the divine and infallible 
character of the whole Veda had been asserted by the 
Brahmans, and when the Brahma>ms also, in which 
these claims were formulated, had been represented 
as divinely inspired and infallible, that a protest, like 
that of the Buddhists, becomes historically intelli- 
gible. This step was taken chiefly during the SCltra 
period. Although in the Brahma/tas the divine au- 
thority of the Vedas is asserted as a fact, it is not 
yet, so far as I know, used as an instrument to silence 
all opposition ; and between these two positions the 
* See this subject treated in lecture VI. 
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cli [Terence is very great. Though miti, the later tech- 
nical name for revelation, as opposed to smriti, tradi- 
tion, occurs in the Brahinauas (Ait. Br. VII, 9), it is 
not yet employed there to crush all doubt or opposi- 
tion. In the old Upanishads, in which the hymns 
and sacrifices of the Veda are looked upon as useless, 
and as superseded by the higher knowledge taught 
by the forest- sages, they are not yet attacked as mere 
impositions. 

That opposition, however, sets in very decidedly 
in the Siitra period. In the Nirukta (I, 15) Yaska 
quotes the opinions of Kautsa, that the hymns of the 
Veda have no meaning at all. Even if Kautsa be 
not the name of a real person, but a nickname only, 
the unquestioning reverence for the Veda must have 
been on the wane before the days of Yilska and 
Pibdnih Nor is it at all likely that Buddha was the 
first and only denier of the sacred authority of the 
Veda, and of all the claims which the Brahmans had 
founded on that authority. The history of heresy is 
difficult to trace in India, as elsewhere. The writings 
of Br/haspati, one of the oldest heretics, constantly 
(luoted in later controversial treatises, have not yet 
been recovered in India. Without committing myself 
to any opinion as to his age, I shall state here some 
of the opinions ascribed to Bz-Zhaspati, to show that 
even the mild Hindu can hit hard blows, and still 
more in order to make it clear that the stronghold of 
Brahmanism, namely the revealed character of the 

’ P4nmi was acqna'nted wUh infidels and nihilists, as may be seen 
from IV, 4, 60. LokAyata, another name applied to unbelievers, fn>m 
which Lank&yatika, i» found in the Gana ukth&di, and IV, 2, 60. 
Barhaspatya occurs in the commentary only, V, 1, 121, 
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Vodaa, was to thf-m not a mere theory, but a very 
important historical reality. 

In the ‘Sarva-dar>ana-samgraha ’ (translated by 
Professor (Jowell, Pandit, 1874, p. 16!2), the first 
philosophical system of which an account is given, 
is that of the A'arvaka, who follows the tenets of 
B/vhaspati. The school to Avhich they l)elonge<l is 
called the Lokayata, i.e. prevalent in the world. 
They hold that nothing exists but the four elements, 
a kind of protoplasm, from which, when changed 
by evolution into organic bo<ly, intelligence is pro- 
duced, just as the inebriating power is developed 
fiom the mixing of certain ingredients. The self is 
only the body fpialiti(id by intelligence, there being 
no evidence for a self without a body. The only 
means of knowledge is perception, the only object 
of man, enjoyment. 

Hut if that were so, it is oVjocted, why should men 
of proved wisdom oiler the Agnihotra and other 
\’edic sacrifices '? To this the following answer is 
l e turned : — • 

‘Your objection cannot be accepted as any proof 
to tlie contrary, since the Agnihotra, etc. are only 
nsetul as means of livelihood, for the Veda is 
tainted by the three faults of untruth, self-contradic- 
tion, and tautology. Then again the impostors, who 
call themselves Vedic pandits, are mutually destructive, 
as the authority of the t/nanakanda (IJpanishads) 
is overthrown by those wdio maintain that of the 
Karmakaada (Hymns and Bnrhma as), while those 
who maintain the authority of the 6/nanakanda re- 
ji‘ct that of the Karmaka//da. Lastly, the three 
Vedas themselves are only the incoherent rhapsodies 
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of knaves, and to this effect runs the popular say- 
ing:— 

‘The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the ascet'c’s three staves, and 
smearing oneself with ashes, 

Dr/has])ati says, these are but means of livelihood for those who have 
no manliness or sense.* 

And again it has been said hy By/liaspati : — 

‘If a beast slain in the f?yotish/nnia rite will itself go to heaven, 
>\’liy then does not the sacrilieer forthwith oiler his own father? 

]f the ^'raddha produces gratification to be'ngs wlm are dead, 

‘J'heii there too, in the case of travellers when they start, it is need- 
less to give provisions for the journey. 

If beings in heaven are gratified by our offering the 5^rilddha here, 
Then why not give the food down below to those who are standing 
on the house-top ? 

Wliile life remains, let a man live happily, let him feed on ghee, 
e^ en tlmugh he runs into debt, 

When once the body becomes ashes, how c.an it ever return again ? 
H(‘ who dejiarts from the body goes to another wi>rld, 

J!ow is it that he comes not back again, restless for love of bis 
kindred? 

Hence it is only as a moans of livelihood that Brahmans have estab- 
lished here 

All these ceremonies for the dead,— there is no other fruit anywhere. 
Tlie three authors of the Vedas were bufioons, knaves, and demons. 
All the w'cll known formulas of the pandits, ^arphari tuiphari, etc.. 
And all the horrid rites for the queen commanded in the A^vamedha, 
These were invented by buffoons, and so all the various kinds of 
])re.sents to the priests, 

Wliile the eating of fleSh was similarly commanded by night prowling 
demons.’ 

Some of these objections may be of later date, but 
iifost of them are clearly Buddhistic. The retort, 
AVliy if a victim slain at a sacrifice goes to heaven, 
tloes not a man sacrifice his own father, is, as Pro- 
lessor Burnouf has shown, the very argument used 
by Buddhist controversialists ^ Though Buddhism 

‘ Burnouf, ‘ Iiitroiluctlon h I’liistoire du Buddhisme,’ p. 209. In tho 
‘lUinayaaa’ also some of tlmse arguments are employed by the 

h 
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became recognised as a state religion tlirongli A«oka in 
the tliird century only, there can be little doubt that 
it had been growing in the minds of the people fur 
several generations, and though there is some doubt 
as to the exact date of Buddha’s death, his traditional 
era begins 543 B.C., and we may safely assign the 
origin of Buddhism to about 500 B. C. 

It is the Sanskrit literature before that date which 
is the really important, I mean historically important 
literature of India. Far be it from me to deny the 
charms of Kiilidasas play, ‘ ^Sakuntala/ which are 
very real, in spite of the exaggerated praises bestowed 
upon it. The same poet’s ‘Meghaduta,’ or (.Toud- 
Me-senger, is an elegy which deserves even higlu'r 
praise, as a purer and more perfect work of art. 
‘Nala,’ if we could only remove some portions, would 
be a most charming idyll; and some of the fables 
of the ‘ Pa/i/atantra’ or ‘llitopade^a.’ are excellent 
specimens of what story-telling ought to be. But 
all this literature is modern, secondary, — as it were, 
Alexandrian. 

These works are literary curiosities, but no more; 
and though we may well understand that they formed 
a pleasant occupation for such men as Sir W. Joiu'S 
and Colebrooke, during their leisure hours, they could 
never become the object of a life- study. 


Historical character of the Vcdic language. 

It is very different with the literature of the Veda. 
First of all, we feel in it on historical ground. The 

Braliinan f7abali in order to induce Baiiia to break his vow. See Muir, 
‘ Metrical Translations/ p. 218. 
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liiDg-nage of Vedic litcratiire diiTors from the ordinary 
Saiiskiit. It contains many forms which after\var<ls 
have become extinct, and those the veiy forms which 
exist in Greek or otluT Aryan dialects. Ordinary 
Sanskrit, for instance has no subjunctive mood. ( 'Om- 
])arative Philology expected, nay postulabid, such a 
mood in Sanskiit, and the Veda, when once discovered 
and deciphered, supplied it in abundance. 

Ordinary Sanskrit docs not mark its accimts. The 
Vedic literature is accentuated and its system of ae- 
ci'iituation displays the same fiindcimental principles 
as the Greek system. 

1 1-iko to (piote one instance to show the intimate 
3‘elationship between Vedic Sanskrit and Grei'k. W(' 
know that the Greek Ze»k- is the same word as th(^ 
Sanskrit Dy aus, the sky. Dyaus, however, occurs 
in the later Sanskrit as a feminine only. It is in the- 
Veda that it was discovered, not only as a masculine, 
but in that very combination in which it became the 
inine of the supreme deity in Greek and Latin. 
Oon‘(‘sponding to Jupiter, and Zti;s Traiyp, wo find in 
the Veda Dyaush pitar. But more than that, 
in Greek has in the nominative the acute, in the vo- 
cative the circumflex. Dyaus in the Veda has in the 
nominative the acute in the vocative the circumHex. 
And while Greek grammarians can give uS no ex- 
planation of that change, it is a change which in 
Sanskrit has been shown to rest on the general 
principles of acceiituatiouh 

’ Tlie general rule is that in the vocative the high accent is on the 
syllable of the woitl. JJernnants only of this rnle exist in (Ireek 
Laiin, while in Saii^ikrit it admits of no exception. Dyana ha\iug 
svaiita or the combined accent in the \ooative is only an appaieut 
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Now I confess that such a vocative, as Dyaus, 
having the circumflex instead of the acute, is to my 
mind a perfect gem, of the most precious material 
and the most exquisite workmanship. Who has not 
wondered lately at those curious relics, of pre-Hellenic 
art, brought to light at Hissarlik and Mykene by the 
indefatigable labours of Dr. Schliemann'? I am the 
last man to depreciate their real value, as opening to us 
a new world on the classical soil of Greece. But what 
is a polished or perforated stone, what is a drinking 
vessel, or a shield, or a helmet, or even a gold diadem, 
compared with this vocative of Dyaus ? In the one 
case we have mute metal, rude art, and very little 
thought : in the other, a work of art of the most perfect 
finish and harmony, and wrought of a material more 
precious than gold, — human thought. If it took 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands of men to buihl 
a pyramid, or to carve an obelise, it took millions of 
men to flnish that single word Dyaus, or Zfv?, or 
Jupiter ^ originally meaning the illuminator, but gra- 
dually elaborated into a name of God ! And remem- 
ber, the Veda is full of such pyramids, the ground is 
strewn with such gems. All we want is labourers to 
dig, to collect, to classify, and to. decipher them, in 
order to lay free once more the lowest chambers of 
that most ancient of all labyrinths, the human mind. 

These are not isolated facts or mere curiosities, that 
can be disposed of with a patronising Indeed ! That 
accent in the vocative of Dyaus and Zeuv is like the 
nerve of a living organism, still trembling and beating, 

excq;)tion. The word was treated as digsyllabic, di had the high, au8 
the low accent, and the high and low accents together gave the svarit* 
or combined accent, couiuiouly called circuuifiez. 
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and manifesting its vitality under the microscope of 
the comparative philologist. There is life in it— truly 
historic life. As modern history would be incomplete 
without medieval history, or medioval history without 
Roman history, or Roman history without Greek 
historjij, so we learn that the whole history of the 
world would henceforth be incomplete without that 
first chapter in the life of Aryan Immanity, which has 
been preserved to us in Vedic literature. 

It was a real misfortune to Sanskrit scholarship 
that our first acquaintance with Indian literature 
shcjuld have begun with the prettinesses of Kalidasa 
and Bhavablifiti, and the hideousnesses of the religion 
of ^Siva and Vish/m. The only original, the only im- 
pt)rtant period of Sanskrit literature, which deserves 
to become the subject of earnest study, far more than 
it is at present, is that period which preceded the rise 
of Buddhism, when Sanskrit was still the spoken 
language of India, and the worship of /Siva was still 
unknown. 


The four strata of Vedic literature. 

I. Sutra period, 600 B.C. 

We can distinguish three or four successive strata 
of literature in that pre-Buddhistic period. First comes 
the S'Ct^lra period, which extends far into Buddhistic 
times, and is clearly marked by its own peculiar style. 
It is com[)osed in the most concise and enigmatical 
form, unintelligible almost without a commentary. 
I cannot describe it to you, for there is m&thing like 
it in any other literature that I am acquainted with. 
But I may quote a well known saying of the Brahmans 
themselves, that 'the author of a Siitra rejoices more 
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in luavinix Ravc«l one sinirle letter than in the birth of 
a son : and remember that without a son to perform 
tlie funeral rites, a Jhahman believed that he coulil 
not ent(T into heaven. The object of these Sutras was 
t ) gath(T up the knowledge, then floating about in 
the ohl Brahmanic settleimmts or Parishads. They 
contain the rules of sacrifices, treatises on phonetics, 
etymology, exegesis, grammar, metro, cusUnns and 
laws. g(‘ometry, astronomy, and ])hilosophy. In every 
one of th(\se subjects tlu^y contain original observa- 
tions and original tbonght such as can no longer be 
ignored by any stmhmts of these subjects. 

Ritual is not a su))ject that seems to possess any 
scientific interest at present, still the oi-igin and 
growtli of sacrifice is an important page in the history 
of the human nvnd, and nowluTc can it be studied to 
gi'eat(‘r advantage than in India. 

The science of phonetics arose in India at a time 
when writing was unknown, and when it was of the 
highest importance to the Brahmans to preserve the 
accurate pronunciation of their favourite hymns. I 
Ix'lieve I shall not bo contradicted by Helmholtz, or 
Bllis. or other K^presentatives of phonetic science, if I 
say that, to the present day, the phoneticians of India 
of tlie fifth century B.o. are unsurpassed in their 
analysis of the elements of language. 

Ill gi*ammar, I challenge any scholar to produce from 
any language a more comprehensive collection and 
(lassitication of all the facts of a language than we 
find in Pauini’s Sutras. 

With regard to metre, we possess in the observa- 
tions and the technical terms of the ancient Indian 
authois a clear coiifinnatioii of the latest theories of 
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nioflcrn metricians, viz. that metres were originilly 
CiHinccted with dancing and music. Tiie very names 
for metre in general confirm this. A7/andas metie, 
is connected with scanden^ in the .^ense of stopping; 
vrftta, metre, from vr/t, v(rto^ to turn, meant ori- 
ginally the last three or four steps of a dancing 
movement, the turn, the wr.sm*, which determined tlie 
whole character of dance and of a metre. Trish- 
mbh, the name of a common metre in the Veda’, 
meant three- step, because its turn, its vr/tta or 
rer.vj/.s-, consisted of three steps, w — . 

I do not feel competemt to speak with equal cer- 
tainty of the astronomical and geometrical observa- 
tions* which w'e find in some of the ancient Siitia 
works It is •well known that at a later time the 
Hindus beenme the pupils of the Greeks in these 
subji'cts. ]5ut 1 have seen no reason as yet to modify 
my ojdnion, that there was an ancient indigenous 
Hindu astronomy, founded on the twenty-scveii Nak- 
shatras or Lunar Mansions, and an ancient indigenous 
Hindu geometry, founded on the construction of altars 
a* id their enclosures. The problem, for instance, 
treated in the Aulva SiHras-, how to construct a 
sijuare altar that ^should be of exactly the same 
111 ignitude as a round altar, suggested probably the 
liist attempt at solving the problem of the squaring 
of the circle’’. Anyhow, the terminology used in 

’ M. M., ‘ Tranalation of the Rig Veila,’ I, p. ci. 

These SiUraa have for the first time Leen edited and translated by 
I’iofeasor G. Thibaut, in the ‘ Pandit.* 

■ In Greece, too, we are told that the Deliana received an oracle 
Pi vt the niisfortiiiies which had befallen them and all tlie Greeks would 
if they built an, altar double the pie-jent one. In this tliey did 
succeed, because they were ignorant of geometry, rialo, whom 
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those early Shtras seems to me home-grown, and it 
deserves, I believe, in the highest degree the attention 
of those wlio wish to discover the first beginnings ofj 
mathematical science. 

The rules on domestic ceremonies, connected with 
marriage, birth, baptism, burial, the principles of 
education, the customs of civil society, the laws of 
inheritance, of property, of taxation and government, 
can nowhere be studied to greater advantage than 
in the Gr?hya and Dharma-sfitras. These are the 
principal sources of those later metrical law-books, 
the laws of Manu, Yaynavalkya, Para^ara, and the 
rest, which, though they contain old materials, are 
in their present form decidedly of a much later date. 

In the same Sfitras* we find also certain chapters 
devoted to philosophy, the first germs of which exist 
in the Upanishads, and receive at a later time a most 
})erfect systematic treatment in the six collections of 
philosophical Siltras. These Sfitras may bo of a much 
later date^, but to whatever period they belong, th(‘y 

they consulted, told them how to set about it, and explained to them 
that the real object of the oracle was to encourai^e them to cultivate 
science, instead of war, if they wished for more piospei ous days. See 
I’lutarch, ‘ He Laemonio Pocratis,’ cap. vii. 

* See Apastainba’Shtras, translated by G. Biihler, in ‘ Sacred Boi>kg 
of the East.’ 

“ nie Sjlhkhya-hArikjl with a commentary was translated into 
Chinese about 5(K) a.d. See S Beal, *The Buddhist Tripi/aka,’ p. 81. 

I owe the date, and the fact that the translation, ‘the Golden Seventy 
Shaster,* agrees with Golebrooke’s text, to a private communication 
from Mr. S. Beal. The author is said to have been Kapila. Originally, 
it is stated towards the end of the book, there were 60,000 gathfis, 
composed by PaiiAraMkha (Kdpileyob the pupil of Asuri, the puf>il of 
Kapila ; and afterwards a Br^hmana, l^vara Kr/shwa, selected 70 out 
of the 60 000 giithas, and published them as the Suvama-saptati #*istra. 
There is also a translation by Hiouen-thsang of the Vai«eshika-uikaya* 
dajrapadartha-fiistra, composed by Ga&naA^andia. 
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contain not only, as Cousin used to say, the whole 
development of philosophic thought in a nutshell, 
C)ut they show us in many cases a treatment of philo- 
sophic problems, which, even in these days of philoso- 
phic apathy, will rouse surprise and admiration. 


II. BrAhma»a period, 600-800 B.C. 

This period of literature, the Siltra period, presup- 
poses another, the period of the Brahma a as, works 
written in prose, but in a totally different style, in a 
slightly different language, and with a different object. 
Those. Brahma/ms, most of which are accentuated, 
while the Siltras are so no longer, contain elaborate 
discussions on the sacrifices, handed down in different 
families, and supported by the names of various au- 
thorities. Their chief object is the description and 
elucidation of the sacrifice, but they incidentally touch 
on many other topics of interest. The Sfitras, when- 
ever they can, refer to the BrMimawas as their 
authority ; in fact, the Siltras would be unintelligible 
except as following after the Brahmauas. 

A very important portion of the Brahma?ias are the 
A r a a y a k a s, the •forest-books, giving an account of 
the purely mental sacrifices that have to be performed 
by the Vanaprasthas, or the dwellers in the forest and 
ending with the Upanishads, the oldest treatises on 
Hindu philosophy. 

If the Sutra period began about 600 B.C., the 
Brahma wa period would require at least 200 years to 
account for its origin and development, and for the 
large number of ancient teachers quoted as authorities. 
But I care little about these chronological dates. They 
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are more helps to our inoniory. What is really im- 
portant is the recognition of a large stratum of litera- 
ture lying below the Sutras but placed itself abovC 
another stratum, which 1 call the Mantra parioiL 

III. Mantra period, 800-1000 B.C. 

To this period I ascribe the collecth)n and the systo- 
matie arrangement of the Vedic hymns and formulas, 
winch we find in four books or the S i//diitas of the 
riig-V(‘da the ^'a'>ur-Veda, the Sima-Veda and the 
Atliarva- Ve'la. These four collections weie ma<le with 
a distinct theological or sacrificial purpose. Kacli con- 
tains the hymns which had to be used by certain classes 
of priests at certain sacrifices. The Sama-voda-sa e- 
hita^ contains the verses to be used hy the singing 
priests (Udgatr/) ; the Va/yiir-vcda-sao/hila the v(‘rs(‘s 
and formulas to be muttered by the ofliciating priests 
(Adhvaryu). These two collections followed in their 
arrangt ‘in ent the order of certain sacrifices. The Ki<'- 
M‘da-sa/idiitri contained the hymns to be recited by 
the I[ot>-/ priests, but mixed up with a large mass of 
se.cred and popular poetry, and arranged in the 
order of any sacrifice. The Atharva-veda-sa/nhita is 
a later collection, containing, besides a laige number 
of Kig veda verses, some curious relics of populnr 
poedry connected with charms, iiii2:)rccatioiis, and other 
superstitious usages. 

We move here already, not only among Epigonoi, 
but among priests by profession, who had elaborated 
a most complicated system of sacrifices, and had 

' Witli the exception of about seventy five viei'ses, all the rest of tlio 
Saina-veda-samhita i» found in the Rig- Veda. 
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assigned to each minister and assistant his exact 
sliaro in the performance of each sacrifice, and liis 
portion of the ancient sacred poetry, to be recited, 
sung or muttered by him as the case might be. 

Fortunately for us, there was one class of priests 
foi- whom no special prayer-book was made contain- 
ing such extracts only as were required to accom- 
certain ceremonies, but who had to know by 
Ir.'art the whole treasure of their sacred and national 
])i>eiry. In tliis manner much has been preserved 
lo us of the ancient poetry of India, which has no 
sjjecial reference to sacrificial acts. We have, in fact, 
on(‘ gr(‘at collection of ancient poetry, and that is the 
coll(‘ction which is known by the name of the A‘p/- 
Vcifa, or the Veda of the hymns: in truth, the only 
ival or historical Veda, though there are other books 
called by the same name. 

This Veda consists of ten books, each book being 
an independent collection of hymns, though carried 
out under the same presiding spirith These col- 
lections were preserved as sacred heirlooms in dif- 
fnuit families, and at last united into one givat 
bo<ly of sacred poetry. Their number amounts to 
H)l7'orl().m 

'file period during which the ancient liymns were 
collected, and arranged as prayer-books for the four 
classes of priests, so as to enable them to take their 
l>art in the various sacrifices, has been called the 
■lA/»/ra period^ and may have extended from about 
IhOO to 800 B.C. 

‘ 'Hiis is pointed out hy the Parihh.tshAs of the Annhrainawts, which 
tlie Older of the ^deities according to which the hymns in each 
^ho/(/ala were aa-raiiLredl 
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IV, Khand&B period, 1000-;r B.C. 

It is therefore before 1000 R.c. that we must plac^^ 
the spontaneous growth of Vedic poetry, such as we 
find it in the Rig-Veda and in the Rig-Veda only, 
the gradual development of the Vedic religion, and 
the slow formation of the principal Vedic sacrifices. 
How far back that period, the so-called /T/zandas 
period, extended, who can tell? Some scholars ex- 
tend it to two or three thousand years before our 
era, but it is far better to show the different layers 
of thought that produced the Vedic religion, and 
thus to gain an approximate idea of its long growth, 
than to attempt to measure it by years or centuries, 
which can never be more than guess-work. 

If we want to measure the real depth of that 
period, we should measure it by the change of lan- 
guage and metre, even by the change of locality from 
the north-west to the south-east, clearly indicate<l 
in some of the hymns; by the old and new songs 
constantly spoken of by the poets ; by the successive 
generations of kings and leaders ; by the slow develop- 
ment of an artificial ceremonial, and lastly by the 
first signs of the four castes perceptible in the very 
latest hymns only. A comparison of the Rig-Veda 
with the Atharva-veda will in many cases show us 
how what we ourselves should expect as a later 
development of the more primitive ideas of the Rig- 
Veda is what we actually find in the hymns of the 
Atharva-veda, and in the later portions of the Yayiir- 
veda ; nay it is the confirmation of these expectations 
that gives us a real faith in the historical growth of 
Vedic literature. 
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One thing is certain : there is nothing more ancient 
and primitive, not only in India, but in the whole 
/i.iyan world, than the hymns of the Rig-Veda. So 
far as we are Aryans in language, that is in thought, 
so far the Rig-Veda is our own most ancient book. 

And now let me tell you, what will again sound 
like a fairy-tale, but is nevertheless a simple fact. 
That Rig-Veda which, for more than three, or it may 
he four thousand years, has formed the foundation 
ol‘ the religious and moral life of untold millions 
of human beings, had never been published ; and by 
a combination of the most fortunate circumstances, 
it fell to my lot to bring out the first complete edition 
of that sacred text, together with the commentary of 
greatest authority among Hindu theologians, the 
commentary of Sayawa A/arya. 

The Rig-Veda consists of 1017 or 1028 hymns, 
ciich on an average of ten verses. The total number 
of words, if we may trust native scholars, amounts 
to 153,826. 


The Veda handed down by oral tradition. 

But how, you ma^ ask, was that ancient literature 
preserved? At present, no doubt, there are MSS, 
of the Veda, but few Sanskrit MSS. in India are 
older than 1000 after Christ, nor is there any evi- 
dence that the art of writing was known in India 
much before the beginning of Buddhism, or the very 
^'ud of the ancient Vedic literature. How then weie 
th(\se ancient hymns, and the Brahmanas, and it may 
l>e, the Stltras too, preserved? Entirely by memory, 
hut by memory 'kept under the strictest discipline. 
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As far back as wc know an3 tiling of India, we fiml 
that the 3 cars which we spend at school and at 
university, were spent by the sons of the three highei 
classes in learning, from the mouth of a teacher, their 
sacred literature. This was a sacred duty, the neglect 
ot* which entailed social degra latioii, and the most 
minute rules were laid down as to the mnemonic 
S3' stem that had to be followed. Before the in- 
vention of writing, there was no other way of pre- 
serving literature, whether sacred or profane, and 
in consequence every precaution was taken against 
accidents. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the Vedic 
religion is extinct in India, that it never recoveied 
fi om its defeat by Buddhism ; that the modern 
Biahinanic religion, as founded on the Pura/ms ^ 
and Tantias, consists in a belief in Vish/ui, iSiva and 
Brahma, and manifests itself in the worship of th<‘ 
nu;st hideous idols. To a superlicial observer it may 

* We must carefully between tlie Ibir.iwas, sucli as tbty 

now exist, and the orit'inal Uurawa, a itcogui.scd name for aiieiint 
tia<lition, mentioned already in the Atliar\a V'^eda, XI, 7, 21<, rtk'iOi 
samaiii A//and.o/<.si purawam y.-u/uslia snha; XV, (3, 4, itiliasa/* purawiow 
X'a gatlia.v Jca. n.lr;T'awisIs X a. The original PniuMa lornied part, fio.u 
the eailiest tinieH, of the traditional learning of the lliahmans (''CC 
A.VV. (Ir/'liya tSAtras, ITI. 3, 1), as d Htiiict from the Itihasas, tluj 
legends ; and we hear of Pur.iwa and Itih.t.sas being repealed for entei- 
taiiin.ent, for instance at funerals, A,yv. G/'<hya Sutras, IV, G, 6. The 
law-looks frttpiently refer to the I’ur.iwa as authoritative, as distiiu*! 
from Veda, Dharma-vastras and V^eihingas ; Gautama, XT, 19. Extract'' 
from the Purawa are given in Apastamba’s Dliarmasutras, I, 19, 13, 
II, 23, 3. These are metrical and they are repeated, the former in 
Manu, IV, 218, 219, the latter in Ya</na\alkya, 111, 18G. ITo'c 
quotations occur, Apast. Dh. S., I, 29, 7. Totally distinct from tlu-' 
are the Pura/ias. So late as the time of f7aiinini no impoitance 
attached to the l*nrawa.s, for he does nt)t evpn refer to them iu 
system of Mliiia^/is^. Cf. ShatMai jrana Aintaiiik'l, I, p. ICl. 
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Room to bo so, but English scholars 'Nvho have livoil 
in India, in intimate relations with the natives, or 
/jiative scholars who now occasionally visit us in 
England, give a very ditferent account. No doubt, 
rralnnanism was for a time di^catcd by Buddhism ; 
no doubt it bad, at a later time, to accommodati; 
itself to circumstances, and tolerate many of the local 
forms of worsliip, which were established in India, 
bi'fore it was slowly subdued by the Brahmans. Nor 
(lid Brahmanism ever possess a state maclunery t(^ 
ostablisli uniformity of religious belief, to t(3st ortho- 
doxy, or to punish heresy over the wliolo of India. 
But how was it that, diii*ing the late famine, many 
people would I'ather die than accept food from un- 
clean liands'? Are there any priests in Europe or 
elsewluu’C, whose authority would be proof against 
starvation? The intiuence of the priests is still 
enormous in India, and all the greater, because it 
is embodied in the influence of custom, tradition and 
Hiipf'rstition. Now tliosc men who are, even at tlui 
present moniimt, recognised as the sj^iritual guides 
of the people, those whose intiuence for good or e\il 
is even now immense, are believers in tiie supremo 
authority of tlie VtMa. Everything, whether founded 
on individual opinion, on local custom, on Tantras 
or rura//as, nay, even on the law-books of Mann, 
must give way, as soon as it can bo proved to be 
ill direct conflict with a single sentence of the Veda. 
Bn that point there can be no controversy. But 
those Bialimans, who even in this Kali age, and 

' It is curious that the popular idea that, even during a famine, foi->d 
*riust not lie accepted from unclean liands, rests on no sacred authoiity, 
is flatly coiitrad^ted by both AVuti and yjiirrti. 
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during the ascendency of the Mlc^-/7/as, uphold the 
sacred traditions of the past, are not to be met with 
in the drawing-rooms of Calcutta. They depend ori 
the alms of the people, and live in villages, either by 
themselves, or in colleges. They would lose their 
prestige, if they were to shake hands or converse 
with an infidel, and it is only in rare cases that they 
drop their reserve, when brought in contact with 
Europeans whose knowledge of their own sacred 
language and literature excites their wonderment, 
and with a little pressure, opens their heart and 
their mouth, like a treasure-house of ancicuit know- 
ledge. Of course, they wouhl not speak English or 
even Bengali. They speak Sanskiit and write San- 
skrit, and I frequently receive letters from some of 
them couched in the most faultless language. 

And my fairy-tale is not all over yet. These men, 
and I know it as a fact, know the whole Kig-Veda 
by heart, just as their ancestors did, three or four 
thousand years ago ; and though they have MSS., 
and though they now have a printed text, they do 
not learn their sacred lore from them. They learn 
it, as their ancestors learnt it, tho\isands of years ago, 
from the mouth of a k'acher, so . that the Yedic suc- 
cession should never be broken h That oral teaching ' 


‘ Tills oral teaching is carefully described in the Prflti.9ilkhya of the 
I?ig-Veda, i.e. probably in the fifth or sixth century n.c. It is constantly 
alluded to in the Brahinaaas, but it must have existed even during the 
earlier periods, for in a hyiun of the Rig- Veda (VII, 103), in which 
the return of the rainy season, and the delight and quacking of the 
frogs is described, we read: ‘One repeats the speech of the other, a« 
the pupil (repeats the words) of the teacher.’ Tlie pupil is called 
«iksliainAna^, the teacher #aktaA, while ^ikshii, from the same root, ia 
the recognised technical term for phonetics in la\cr times. 
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and learning became in tbe e 3 'es of the Brahmans 
one of the ‘ Great Sacrifices,’ and though the number 
/'of those who still ke(‘p it up is smaller than it 
iisc'd to be, their influence, their position, their sacred 
authority, are as great as ever. These men do not 
come to England, they would not cross the sea. But 
some of their pupils, who have been bi ought up half 
on the native, and half on the English system, are 
less sti-ict. I have had visits from natives who knew 
large portions of the Veda by heart; I have been in 
correspondence with others who, when they were 
twelve or fifteen years old, could repeat the whole 
of ith They learn a few lines every day, repeat 
them for hours, so that the whole house resounds 
with the noise, and they thus strengthen their 
memory to that degree, that when their apprentice- 
ship is finished, you can open them like a book, 
ami find any passage you like, any word, any accent. 
One native scholar, Shankar Pandurang, is at the 
pi'cisent moment colh^cting various readings for m 3 ' 
edition of the Big-Veda, not from ]\1SS., but from 
the oral tradition of Vaidik A'rotriyas. He writes, 
on the J^nd March, 1877, ‘I am collecting a few of 
our walking Big- Veda MSS., taking your text as 
» the basis. I find a good many differences which 
I shall soon be able to examine more closely, when 
1 may bo able to say whether they are various read- 
ings, or not. I will, of course, communicate them all 
to you before making any use of them publicly, if 
1 ever do this at all As I write, a Vaidik scholar 

* ‘Indian Antiquary/ 1878, p. 140. ‘There are tliousanda of PrAh^ 
Ilians/ the editor remarks, ‘who know the whole of the Kig-Veda by 
teurt, and can repeat i*,'' etc. 
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is going over your Riga-Veda text. He has his own 
MS. on one side, but does not open it, except occa- 
sionally, He knows the whole Sa»>/hita and Pada^; 
texts by heart. I wish I could send you his photo- 
graph, how he is scpiatting in my tent with his 
Upavita (the sacred cord) round his shoulders, and 
only a Dhoti round his middle, not a bad specimen 
of our old Kishis.’ 

Think of that half-naked Hindu, repeating under 
an Indian sky the sacred hymns which have been 
handed down for three or four thousand years by 
oral tradition. If writing had never been invented, 
if printing had never been invented, if India had 
never been occupied by England, that young Brah- 
man, and hundreds and thousands of his countrymen, 
would probably have been engaged just the same 
in learning and saying by heart the simple prayers 
first uttered on the Saras vati and the other rivers 
of the Penjab by Vasish^Aa, Vi.svainitra, ^yaviiNva, 
and others. And here are we, under the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey, in the very zenith of the in- 
tellectual life of Europe, nay, of the whole world, 
listening in our minds to the same sacred hymns, 
trying to understand them (and they are sometimes 
very difficult to understand), and hoping to learn from" 
them some of the deepest secrets of the human heart, 
that human heart which is the same everywhere, 
however widely we ourselves may be separated from 
each other by space and time, by colour and creed. 

This is the story I wished to tell you to-day. And 
though it may have sounded to some of you like a 
fairy-tale, believe me it is truer in all its details than 
many a chapter of contemporary hi^ory. 
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POSTSCEIPT TO THE THIRD LECTURE. 

As I find that some of my remarks as to the 
handing down of the ancient Sanskrit literature hy 
means of oral tradition, and the permanence of that 
system to the present day have been received with 
a certain amount of incredulity, I subjoin some ex- 
tracts from the llig-Vcda-pifiti A-khya, to show how 
the oral teaching of the Vedas was cairied on at 
least COO B.C., and some statements from tlie pen 
of two native scholars, to show how it is maintained 
to tliQ present day. 

The Pratbakliya of tlie Kig-Veda, of which T 
publislied the text and a German translation in 1856, 
contains the rules according to which the sacred 
texts are to be pronounced. I still ascribe this, which 
seems to me the oldest Pratisakhya, to the 5th or 
Cth century R c., to a period between Yaska on one 
bide, and Pa/dni on the other, until more powerfid 
arguments can be brought forward against this date 
than have been hitherto advanced. In the 15th 
cljapter of that Pnitlsakhya we find a description 
of the method foriowed in the scliools of ancient 
India. The teacher, we are told, must himself have 
passed through the rccognis(*d curriculum, and have 
lultilled all the duties of a Brahmanical student (brah- 
ma/i'arin), before he is allowed to become a teacher and 
be must teach such students only as submit to all the 
rules of studentship. He sliould settle down in a 
proper place. If he has only one pupil or two, they 
should sit on his right side; if more, they must sit 
as there is room ^or them. At the beginning of each 
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lochirc the pupils embrace the feet of their teacher, 
and say: Read, Sir. The teacher answers: Oin, Yes, 
and then pronounces two words, or, if it is a com-" 
pound, one. Wlien the teacher has pronounced one 
word or two, the first pupil repc'ats the first word, but 
if there is anything that recjuires explanation, the 
pupil says Sir; and after it has been explained to 
him (the teacher says) Om, Yes, Sir. 

In this manner they go on till they have finished 
a pi a na ((piestion), which consists of three verses, 
or, if they are verses of more than forty to forty- 
two syllables, of two verses. If they arc pankti- 
verses of forty to forty-two syllables each, a pra‘?na 
may comprise either two or three; and if a hymn 
consists of one verse only, that is supposed to form 
a pra^na. After the pra^’Ra is finished, they have 
all to repeat it once more, and then to go on learning 
it by heart, pronouncing every syllable with the high 
accent. After the teacher has first told a prasna 
to his pu})il on the right, the otheis go round him 
to the right, and this goes on till the whole adhyaya 
or lecture is finished: a lecture consisting generally 
of sixty pravnas. At the end of the last half-veise 
the teacher says Sir, and the pupil replies, Om, Y(‘S, 
Sir, rc^peating also the verses required at the end 
of a lecture. The pupils then embrace the feet of 
their teacher, and are dismissed. 

These are the general features of a lesson, but the 
Pratisakhya contains a number of minute rules be- 
sides. For instance, in order to prevent small words 
from being neglected, the teacher is to repeat twice 
every word which has but one high accent, or con- 
sists of one vowel only. A number of small words 
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are to be followed by the particle iti, ‘thus,’ olhiJis 
are to bo hallowed by iti, and then to bo repeated 
ag’ain, e.g. /a-iti /ra. 

These lectures continued during about half the 
year, the term beginning generally with tlie rainy 
s<‘a^on. 'I’here were, however, many holidays on 
which no lectures were given, and on these points 
also the most minute regulations are given both in 
the Givhya and Dharma siitras. 

This must sufhee as a picture of what took place 
in India about 500 B.c. Let us now see what re- 
mains of the ancient sy stem at present. 

In. a letter received from the learned editor of 
tlie ‘8ha /darAana-/iintanika,’ nr Studies in Indian 
riiilusophy, dated Poona, 8 June, 1878, tlie writer 
says: 

‘A student of a Jlig-Veda-.^akha (a recension of 
tlie llig-Vt.Hla), if sharp ami assiduous, takes about 
eiglit 3 eai’s to learn the La-mgranthas, the ten books, 
wliich consist of 

(1) The Sa‘>/hita, or the h^nnns. 

(.‘^) The lirahmaaa, the prose treatise on sacri- 
lices, etc. 

(-3) The Ara'^yaka, the forest-book. 

(I) The Gr/lij^a-sutras, the rules on domestic 
ceremonies. 

(5-10) The .six Ahgas, treatises on ASiksha, pro- 
nunciation, G^yotisha, astronomy, Kalpa, ceremonial, 
Vyrikarana, gi’ammar, Nigha/<^u and Nirukta, ety- 
iiiology, y\7/aiidas, metre. 

‘A pupil stmlies every day duiing the eight years, 
except on the holidays the so-called anadhyaya, i. e. 
noil-reading days. There being 360 days in a lunar 
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year, the eiglit years would give him 28SO days. 
From this 384 holidays have to be de<lucted, leaving 
him 2496 work-days during the eight years. 

‘Now the ten books consist on a rough calculation 
of 29.500 cslokas, so that a student of the Rig- Veda 
has to learn about twelve .vlokas a day, a iloka 
consisting of thirty-two syllables. 

‘ I ought to point out to you the source of my 
information. We have an association in Poona which 
is called the Vedas-astrottejakasabha, wliich annually 
awards prizes in all recognised branches of Sanskrit 
hjarning, such as the six schools of Indian philosophy, 
the Alahkara-.sastra or rhetoric, Vaidyaka or anedi- 
cine, 6\yotisha or astronomy, recitation of the Veda 
in its different forms, such as Pada, Ki'ama, Ghana, 
and 6^ata, and all the subjects I have already men- 
tioned und(‘r tlie name of Da^agrantba, in the case 
of the Rig-Veda Brahmans. The prize-men are re- 
commended by a board of examiiK'rs. In every 
subject a threefold test is employed, — theoretical 
knowledge of the subject (prakriy^i), general know- 
ledge of the subject (upasthiti), and the construction 
of passages from recognised works in each branch 
of knowledge (granthrirthapariksha). About 1000 
rupees are distributed by the leading native gentle- 
men of Poona. At a meeting hold the 8th May last 
there were about fifty Sanskrit Pandits and Vaidikas. 
In their presence I got the iiifonnation from an old 
Vaidika much respected in Poona.’ 

Another interesting account of the state of native 
learning comes from the pen of Professor R. 0. 
Bhandarkar, M.A. (‘Indian Antiquary,’ 1874, p. 132)- 

‘ Every Brahmanic family ’ lie writes, ‘ is devoted 
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to the study of a particular Veda, and a particular 
cSilklia (recension) ot a Veda ; and the domestic rites 
of the family are performed according to the ritual 
d(‘vscribed iii the SCitra connected with that Veda. 
The study consists in getting by heart the books 
forming tlie particular Veda. In Northern India, 
wIhu’c the predominant Veda is the White Yar/ush, 
and the .Nakha that of the Madhyandinas, this study 
has aimost died out, except at Banaras, where Brah- 
manic families from all parts of India are settled. 
It prevails to some extent in Gujarat, but to a 
niucli greater extent in the MaivV/ia country; and in 
Tailapgana there is a large number of Brahmans 
who still devote their life to this study. Numbers of 
these go about to all parts of the country in search 
of dakshi/n\ (fee, alms), and all well-to-do natives 
patronise tluiin according to their means, by getting 
them to repeat portions of their Veda, which is 
mostly the Black Yayush, with Apastamba for their 
Sutra. Hardly a week passes here in Bombay in 
which no Tailangana Brahman comes to me to ask 
for dakshi/ni. On each occasion I get the men to 
repeat what they have learned, and compare it with 
the printed texts iii my possession. 

‘ With reference to their occupation, Brahmans of 
each Veda are generally divided into two classes, 
Grdhasthas and Bhikshukas. The former devote 
themselves to a worldly avocation, while the latter 
sjjend their time in the study of their sacred books 
and the practice of their religious rites. 

‘ Both these classes have to repeat daily the 
^•indhya-vandana or twilight prayers, the forms of 
vvhich are somewhat diiierent for the diherent Vedas. 
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But the repetition of the GAyatri mantra 'Tat Savitnr 
vare//yam,’ etc., five, ton, twenty-eight or a hundred 
and eight times, which forms the principal portion 
of the ceremony, is common to all. 

‘Besides this, a great many perform daily what 
is called Brahmayaji/a, which on certain occasions 
is incumbent on all. This for the Kig-vedis consists 
of the first hymn of the first ma>/^/ala, and the 
opening sentences of the Aitareya Bi-filimaj/a, the 
five parts of the Aitareya Ara>/yaka, the Yayus- 
sa/idiita, the Sama-sa/ahita, the Atharva-sa>nhita, As- 
valayana Kalpa Sutra, Nirukta, A7/andas, Nigha'/ u, 
^’'yotisha Mksha, Pa’/ini, Yri7v7avalkva-Sin/-/ti, Maha- 
blifirata, and the Sutras of Kanada, C/aimini, and 
BadarAya' a. 

‘Such Bhikshukas, however, as have studied the 
whole Veda repeat more than the lii*st hymn; they 
repeat as much as they wish (sa yavan manyeta 
luvad adhitya, A.s* valayana). 

‘Some of the Bhikshukas are what are called 
Yaynikas. They follow a pri(istly occupation, and 
are skilled in the performance of sacred rites. . . . 

‘But a more important class of Bhikshukas ai*o 
the Vaidikas, some of whom are Yaynikas as well. 
Learning the Vedas by heart and repeating them 
in a manner never to make a single mistake, evt'n 
in the accents, is the occupation of their life. The 
best llig-vedi Vaidika knows by heart the Sawhita, 
Pada, Krama, 6’'at{l and Ghana of the hymns, the 
Aitareya Birdiina^/a and Arawyaka, the Kalpa and 
G/vhya Shtra of AsvaLiyana, the Nighaum, Nirukta, 
A7/andas, fV'yotisha, iSiksha, and Panini's grammar. 
A Vaidika is thus a living Vedic library. 
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‘The Sa>?<hita, Pada, Krama, (7ata and Cdiana are 
different names for peculiar arrangements of the text 
of the hymns. 

‘ In the Sa»/liitii text all words are joined according 
to the phonetic rules peculiar to Sanskrit. 

‘In the Pada text the words arc divided, and 
compounds also are dissolved. 

‘ In the Krama text, suppose we have a line of 
eleven words, they are arranged as follows, the rules 
of Sandhi being observed throughout for letters and 
accent: 

1, 2; 2, 3; 3, 4; 4, 5; 5, 6; 6, 7; 7, 8; etc. 
The last word of each verso, and half- verse too, is 
n'j)eated with iti (v(‘sh/ana).’ 

These three, the Sa-ahita, Pada, and Krama texts, 
are the least artificial, and arc mentioned already 
in the Alta reya-firaz/y aka, though under diffei'i'iit 
and, as it wmuld seem, older names. The Saodiita 
text is called Nirbhuya, i. e. inclined, the final 
and initial letters IxMiig as it were inflected ; the 
Pada text is called Prat/v//</a, i.e. cut asunder; the 
Krama text, Ubhayam-antare/<a, i. e. between the 
two h 

‘ In the ^ata, the words are arranged as follows : 
1,2, 2, I, 1,2; 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3; 3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4; etc. 

' ‘Eiof-veda-pr.iti.v.lkliya/ cd. M. M., p. iii, and ‘ Nachtriige,’ p. 11. 
Qiide a diifeient iioinenolature is that found in the ‘ Sa7«hitopanishad- 
hr.ihnia«a,’ I. (ed. Burnell, pp. 9, 11, seq.) The three Sawhitas nitii- 
tiuiied tliere are called #uddha, adnAspr/Vh/a, and anirhhu//a. The 
I'lst is expla'ncd as recited after bathing, etc. in a pure or holy place ; 
tlie f-econd as recited without any mistake of pronunciation; the third 
fniirbhu^i, as recited while the arms do n<»t extend heyemd the knees, 
tile accents being indicated with the tip of the thumb striking against 
the lingers. 
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The last word of each verse and half-verse is re- 
peated with iti. 

‘ In the Ghana the words are arranged as follows : 

1, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3 ; 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3, 4, 

4, 3, 2, 2, 3 ; 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 2, 2, 3, 4; 3, 4, 4, 
3, 3, 4, 5j 5, 4, 3, 3, 4, 5 ; etc. The last two words of 
each verse and half-verse are repeated with iti, as 
e g. 7, 8, 8, 7, 7, 8; 8 iti 8; and again, 10, 11, 11, 
10, 10, 11; 11 iti 11. Compounds are dissolved 
(avagraha). 

‘ 1 he object of these different arrangements is simply 
tlm most accurate preservation of the sacred text. 
Nor is the recital merely mechanical, the attention 
being constantly required for the phonetic changes 
of final and initial letters, and for the constant 
modification of the accents. The different accents 
are distinctly shown by modulations of the voice. 
The Rig-Vedis, Kfi/ivas, and Athaiva-vedis do this 
in a way diherent from the Taittiriyas, while the 

klhyandinas indicate the accents by certain move- 
ments of the right hand. 

‘Among the Rig-Vedis it is not common to go so 
far as the Ghana, tlujy are generally satisfied with 
Sa/nhita, Pada, and Krama. Among the Taittiriyas, 
however, a great many Vaidikas go up to the Ghana 
of the hymns, since they have to get up only their 
Ilrahma??a and Ara7/yaka in addition. Some learn 
the Taittiriya Pratlvakhya also, but the Vedangas 
are not attended to by that class, nor indeed by 
any except the Rig-Vedis. The Madhyandinas get 
ii]) the Sawhita, Pada, Krama, 6"ata, and Gliana of 
tluMr hymns ; but their studies generally stop the]*e, 
and there is hardly one to bo found who knows 
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tlic whole /S'atapatha Brahma?ja hy heart, thougli 
several get up portions of it. There are very few 
Atliarva-ve<lis in the Bombay Presidency. The stu- 
dents of the Sama-veda have their own innumerable 
inodes of singing the Simas. They get up their 
BrAlnna><as and Upanishads also. 

‘ There is another class of Vedic students called 
^Votriyas, or popularly /STautis. They are accpiainted 
the art of performing the great sacrifices. They 
arc gen(‘rally good Vaidikas, and in addition study 
tlui Kalpa-siltras and the Prayogas, or manuals. Their 
number is very limited. 

‘Here and there one meets with Agnihotris, who 
maintain the three saciificial fires, and perform the 
fortnightly Ishds (sacrifices), and /{aturmasyas (par- 
ticular sacrifices every four months). The grander 
Soma sacrifices are now and then brought forward, 
but they are, as a matter of course, very unfrequent.’ 

Tliese extracts will show what can be done by 
memory for the preservation of an ancient literature. 
The texts of the Veda have been handed down to us 
with such accuracy that there is hardly a various 
reading in the proper sense of the word, or even an 
uncertain accent, in the whole of the Rig-Veda. There 
are corruptions in the text, which can be discovered 
by critical investigation; but even these corruptions 
must have formed part of the recognised text since it 
was finally settled. Some of them belong to different 
*Sakhas or recensions, and are discus.'^ed in their bear- 
mg by ancient authorities. 

The authority of the Veda, in respect to all religious 
Tmstions, is as great in India now as it has ever been, 
it never was uncontested any more than the authority 
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of any other sacred book has been. But to the vast 
majority of orthodox believers the Veda forms still 
the highest and only infallible authority, quite as 
much as the Bible with us, or the Koran with the 
Mohammedans. 



THE WOESniP OF TANGIBLE, 
SEMI-TANGIBLE, AND INTANGIBLE 
OBJECTS. 


I ET iia clearly aoe the place from which we start, 
J the point which we wish to reach, and the road 
wliich. we have to travel. AVe want to reach the 
point wliere religions ideas take their first origin, but 
we decline to avail onrselvoa of the beaten tracks of 
tlui fetisli theory on tlie left, and of the theory of a 
piiinordial revelation on the riglit side, in order to 
iii iive at our goal. We want to find a road which, 
stai’ting from what everybody grants us, viz the 
knowledge supplied by our five senses, leads us 
straight, tliough it may be, slowly to a belief in what 
i^ not, or at least not entirely, supplied to us by the 
st'iises:— the vario^is disguises of the infinite, the 
.‘supernatural, or the divine. 


Evidence of religion never entirely sensuous. 

All religions, however they may differ in other 
respects, agree in this one point, that their evidence 
not entirely supplied by sensuous perception. This 
^ipplies, as we saw, even to fetish-worship, for in wor- 
'^kipping his fetish, the savage does not worship a 
Common stone but a stone which, besides being a 
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stone that can be touched and handled, is supposed 
to be something else, this something else being beyond 
the reach of our hands, our ears, or our eyes. 

How does this arise? What is the historical pro- 
cess which produces the conviction, that there is or 
that there can be, anything beyond what is manifest 
to our senses, something invisiblci, or, as it is soon 
called, infinite, super-human, divine? It may, no 
doubt, be an entire mistake, a mere hallucination, to 
speak of things invisible, or infinite, or divine. But 
in that case, we want to know all the more, how it is 
that peophi, apparently sane on all other points, have, 
from the beginning of the world to the presort da}, 
been insane on this one point. We want an answer 
to this, or we shall have to surrender religion as 
altogether unfit for scientific treatment. 


External revelation. 

Tf we thought that more words could help us. we 
should say that all religious ideas which transccmd 
the limits of sensuous perception, owed their origin 
to some kind of external revelation. This sounds 
well, and there is hardly any religion that does not 
put forward some such claim. But w^e have only to 
translate this argument as it meets us ev(‘rywh(‘re, 
into feti.sh language, in order to see how little it 
would help us in removing the difficulties winch har 
our way in an historical study of the origin an<l 
growth of religious ideas. Huppose we asked an 
Ashanti priest how he knew that his fetish was not 
a common stone, but something else, call it as yon 
like and suppose he were to say to us that the fetish 
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himself had told him so, had revealed it to him, 
w'bat should we say? Yet the theory of a primeval 
revelation, disguise it as you may, always rests on 
this very argument. How did man know that there 
are gods? Because the gods themselves told him so. 

This is an idea which wc find both among the 
lowest and amongst the most highly civilised races. 
It is a constant saying among African tribes, that 
‘formerly heaven was nearer to men than it is now, 
that the highest god, the creator himself, gave formerly 
lessons of wisdom to human beings ; but that aft('r- 
wards he withdrew fi’oni them, and dwells now far 
from them in heaven h’ The Hindus^ say the same, 
and they, as well as the Greeks^, appeal to their 
ancestors, who had lived in closer community with 
the gods, as their authority on what they believe 
about the gods. 

But the question is, how did that idea of gods, or 
of anything beyond what we can see, first rise up in 
the thoughts of men, even in the thoughts of their 
eailiest ancestors. The real problem is, how man 
gained the predicate Uod: for he must clearly have 
gained that predicate before he could apply it to any 
object, whether visible or invisible. 

Internal revelation. 

When it was found that the concept of the infinite, 
the invisible, or the divine, could not be forced into 
us from without, it was thought that the difficulty 

' WaHz, ii, p. 171. 

* Hig-Vtda, I, 179, 2; VIT, 76, 4.; Muir’s ‘Sanskrit Texts/ iii, 
P. 215. 

* Nagelsbacli, ‘Homerische Theologie/ p. 151. 
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could be Tuet by another word. Man, we wore told, 
possessed a religious or superstitious instinct, by 
which he, alone of all other living creatures, was 
enabled to perceive the infinite, the invisible, the 
divine. 

Let us translate this answer also into simple fetish 
language, and I think we shall be surprised at our 
own primitiveness. 

If an Ashanti were to toll us that he could see 
that there was something els(i in his fetish Ixjyond a 
mere stone, because he possessed an instinct of seeing 
it, we should probably wonder at the progress which 
he had made in hollow phraseology under the in- 
ti uence of European teaching, but we should hardly 
think that the study of man was likely to be much 
l)enefitt(Ml by the help of unsophisticated savages. 
To admit a religious instinct, as something over and 
above our ordinary mental faculties, in order to ex- 
plain the origin of religious ideas, is the same as to 
admit a linguistic instinct in order to exj)lain the 
origin of language, or an arithmetic instinct in ordcT 
to explain our power of counting. It is the old story 
of certain drugs producing sleep, because forsooth they 
possess a soporific quality. 

I do not deny that there is a grain of truth in both 
these answers, but that grain must first be picked 
out from a whole bushel of untruth. For shortness’ 
sake, and after we have carefully explained what u'e 
mean by a primeval revelation, what we mean by a 
religious instinct, we may perhaps be allowed to 
continue to employ these terms; but they have so 
often been used with a wrong purpose, that it would 
seem wiser to avoid them in future altogether. 
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Having thus burnt the old bridges on which it 
was so easy to escape from the many difliculties 
which stare us in the face, when we ask for the origin 
of religious ideas, all that remains to us now is to 
advance, and to see how hxr we shall succeed in 
accounting for the origin of religious ideas, without 
taking refuge in the admission either of a primeval 
revelation or of a religious instinct. We have our live 
senses, and we have the world before us, such as it is, 
vouched for by the evidence of the senses. The ques- 
tion is, how do we arrive at a world beyond ? or 
rather, how did our Aryan forefathers arrive there? 


The senses and their evidence. 

Let US begin then from the bc'ginning. Wo call 
real or manifest what we can perceive with our five 
senses. That is at least what a primitive man calls 
so, and we must not drag in hero the question, whether 
our senses really convey to us real knowledge or not. 
We are not dealing at present with Berkeleys and 
Humes, not even with an Empedokles or Xenophanes, 
hut with a quaternai:y, it may be a tertiary Troglodyte, 
To him a bone which he can touch, smell, taste, see, 
iuul, if necessary, hear, as he ciacks it, is real, very 
real, as real as anything can be. 

We should distinguish, however, even in that early 
stage between two classes of senses, the senses of 
touch, scent, and taste, which have sometimes been 
called the palaioteric senses \ on one side, and the 
^eiivses of sight and hearing, the so-called neoteric 
souses, on the other. The first three give us the 

* H. Muirhead, ‘The Senses,* 

N 
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greatest material certainty; the two last admit of 
doubt, and have frequently to be verified by the 
former. 

Touch seems to offer the most irrefragable evidence 
of reality. It is the lowest, the least specialised and 
developed sense, and, from an evolutionary point of 
view, it has been classed as the oldest sense. Scent 
and taste are the next more specialised senses, and 
tliey are used, the former by animals, and the latter 
by children, for the pui-pose of further verification. 

To many of the higher animals scent seems the 
most important test of objective reality, while with 
man, and particularly with civilised man, it has 
almost ceased to fender any service for that purpose. 
A child makes but little use of scent, but in order 
to convince itself of the reality of an object, it lir.>t 
touches it, and afterwards, if it can, it puts it into 
its mouth. The latter process is surrendered as we 
grow older, but the former, that of touching things 
with our hands for the purpose of verification, remains. 
Many a man, even now, would say that nothing is 
real that cannot be touched, though he would not 
insist, with the same certainty, -that everything that 
is real must have a smell or a taste. 

The meaning of manifest. 

We find this confirmed by language also. When 
we wish to affirm that the reality of any object cannot, 
be reasonably doubted, we say that it is 
When the Romans formed this adjective, they knew 
very well what they meant, or what it meant. 
fest meant, with them, what can be touched or struck 
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with the hands. Fendo was an old Latin vorb, inoan- 
ini; to strike. It was preserved in ojfendo, or in dejhul(\ 
to strike or to push away from a person. Festm, an old 
irregular participle, stands fend and just as 
fu.s-tis, a cudg(d, stands iov fos~tis^, fons-tis, fond-tia. 

This fti.diti, cudgel, however, has nothing to do with 
/7v/2, F in English points to Latin and Greek p; 
hmeo fist is probably connected with the Greek ttvJ, 
with clenched fists, Latin pnf/na, a battle, originally a 
boxing, TTVKTi]^' and a boxer. The root of these 

words is preserved in tlie Latin verb pwnjo^ ]>upu'fl, 
jmuctinn, so that the invisible point in geometry, or 
the most abstruse point in metaphysics, takes its name 
from boxing. 

The root which yielded fendo, fnsth, and festvs 
is (pjite different. It is dhan'or han, to strike down, 
which appears in Greek Oeireiv, to strike, Oirop, the 
Hat of the hand, in Sanskrit han, to kill, nidhana, 
dt‘ath, etc. 

Let us return now to the things which the early 
inhabitants of this earth would call manifest or real. 
A stone, or a bone, or a shell, a tree also, a mountain 
or a liver, an aninlal also or a man, all these would 
hti called real, because they could be struck with 
the hand. In fact, all the common objects of their 
•'sensuous knowledge would to them be real. 

Division of sense-objects into tangible 
and semi-tangible. 

We can, however, divide this old stock of primeval 
knowledge into two classes : — 

* CoTBseii, *Ausspraclie,’ i. 119; ii. 190. 

* Grimm, * Dictionary,’ s. v. faust. 
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(1) Some objects, such as stones, bones, shells, 
flowers, berries, branches of wood, can be touched, as 
it were, all round. We have them before us in their 
completeness. They cannot evade our grasp. There 
is nothing in them unknown or unknowable, at least 
so far as those are concerned who had to deal with 
them in early days. They were the most familiar 
household-words of primitive society. 

(2) The case is diflerent when we come to trees, 
mountains, rivers, or the earth. 

Trees. 

Even a tree, at least one of the old giants in a pri- 
meval forest, has something overwhelming and over- 
awing. Its deepest roots are beyond our reach, its 
head towers high above us. We may stand beneath 
it, touch it, look up to it, but our senses cannot take 
it in at one glance. Besides, as we say ourselves, 
there is life in the tree\ while the beam is dead. The 
ancient people felt the same, and how should they 
express it, except by saying that the tree lives'? By 
saying this, they did not go sa far as to ascribe to 
the tree a warm breath or a beating heart, but they 
certainly admitted in the tree that was springing up 
before their eyes, that was growing, putting forth 
branches, leaves, blossoms, and fruit, shedding its 
foliage in winter, and that at last was cut down or 
killed, something that went beyond the limits of 
their sensuous knowledge, something unknown and 
strange, yet undeniably real ; — and this unknown and 
unknowable, yet undeniable something, became to 

^ Matthews, * Ethnography of Hidatsa Indians,’ p. 48. 
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tlio moro thoughtful among them a constant source of 
wonderment. They could lay hold of it on one side 
by their senses, but on the other it escaped from them 
— ‘ it fell from them, it vanished.’ 

Mountains. 

A similar feeling of wonderment became mixed up 
with the perceptions of mountains, rivers, the sea, 
and the earth. If we stand at the foot of a mountain, 
and look up to where its hca<l vanishes in the clouds, 
we feel like dwarfs before a giant. Nay, there are 
niountains utterly impassable, which to those who 
live in the valley, mark the end of their little world. 
The dawn, the sun, the moon, the stars, seem to 
rise from the mountains, the sky seems to rest on 
tlimn, and when our c^^es have climbed up to their 
liigliest visible peaks, we feel on the very threshold of 
a world beyond. And let us think, not of our own 
Hat and densely peopled Europe, not even of the 
Alps in all their snow-clad majesty, but of that 
country, where the Vedic hymns were first uttered, 
and whci*e Dr. Hooker saw from one point twenty 
snow-peaks, each over 20,000 feet in height, supporting 
the blue dome of an horizon that stretched over one- 
hundred- and-sixty degrees, and we shall then begin to 
understand, how the view of such a temple might 
make even a stout heart shiver, before the real pre- 
sence of the infinite. 


Rivers. 

Next to the mountains come the waterfalls and 
nvers. When we speak of a river, there is nothing 
iJi reality corresponding to such a name. We see 
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indeed tlie mass of water which dally passes oiir dwell- 
ing, but we never see the whole rivei\ we never see 
the same river. The river, however familiar it may 
seem to us, escapes the ken of our five senses, both at 
its unknown source and at its unknown end. 

Seneca, in one of his letters, says : ‘We contem- 
plate with awe the heads or sources of the greater 
rivers. We erect altars to a rivulet, which suddenly 
and vigorously breaks forth from the dark. We wor- 
ship the springs of hot watcT, and C(n*tain lakes are 
sacred to us on account of their darkness and un- 
fathomable depth.’ 

W'ithout thinking as yet of all the benefits which 
rivers confer on those who settle on their banks, by 
fertilising their fields, feeding their flocks and defend- 
ing them, better than any f(>rtress, against the as- 
saults of their enemies, without thinking also of tliti 
fi'arful destruction wrought by an angry i-iver, or of 
the sudden death of those who sink into its waves, 
the mere sight of the torrent or the stream, like a 
stranger coming they know not whonciJ, and g(nng 
they know not whither, would have IxMm enough to 
call forth in the hearts of the early dwellers on earth, 
a feeling that there must be sometliing beyond the 
small speck of earth which they called their own or 
their home, that they were surrounded on all sides 
by powers invisible, infinite, or divine. 

The Earth. 

Nothing, again, may seem to us more real than the 
eai th on which we stand. But when we speak of the 
earth, as something complete in itself, like a stone, or 
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an apple, our senses fail us. or at least the senses of 
the early framers of language failed them. They had 
a name, hut what corresponded to that name was 
something, not finite, or surrounded by a visil)le 
horizon, but something tliat extended beyond that 
horizon, something to a ceitain extent visible and 
manifest, but, to a much greater extent, non-maiiifest 
and invisible. 

These first steps which j^rimitive man must have 
wade at a very early time, may seem but small steps, 
but they were very decisive steps, if you consider iii 
what direction they would lead. They were tluj steps 
that would lead man, whether he liked it or not, from 
the perception of finite tilings, which'he could handle, to 
wliat we call the perception of things, not altogether 
finite, which ho could neither span with his fingers, nor 
with the widest circle of his eyes. However small the 
steps at first, this sensuous contact with the infinite 
wid the unknown gave the first impulse and the 
lasting direction in which man was meant to reach 
the hi^diest point which he can ever reach, the idea of 
the infinite and the divine. 

Semi-tangible objects, 

I call this second cla.ss of percepts 
Older to distinguish tliein from thefir.st class, which 
may for our purposes bo designated as tangible per- 
or percepts of tangible objects. 

Hiis second class is very large, and there is con- 
siderable ditference between the various percepts that 
belong to it. A flower, for in.stancc, or a small tree 
might scarcely seem to belong to it, because there is 
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hardly anything in them that cannot hecome the 
object of sensuous perception, while there are others 
in which the hidden far exceeds the manifest or visible 
portion. If we take the earth, for instance, it is true 
that wo perceive it, we can smell, taste, touch, see and 
hear it. But we can never perceive more than a very 
small portion of it, and the piimitive man certainly 
could hardly form a concept of the earth, as a whole. 
Ho sees the soil near his dwelling, the grass of a 
held, a forest, it niay be, and a mountain on the 
horizon ; — that is all. The infinite expanse which lies 
beyond his horizon he sees only, if we may say so, by 
not seeing it, or by what is called the mind’s eye. 

This is no playing with words. It is a statement 
which we can verify for ourselves. Whenever W(‘ 
look around us from some high mountain peak, our 
eye travels on from crest to cr(‘st, from cloud to 
cloud. We rest, not because there is nothing more 
tf) see, but because our eyes refuse to travel furtluM*. 
It is not by reasomnif only, as is generally supposi'd, 
that we know that there is an endless view beyond 
we are actually brought in contact with it, we se(i 
and feel it. The very consciousness of the finiti' 
]jower of our perception gives us the certainty of a 
world beyond ; in feeling the limit, we also feel what 
is beyond that limit. 

We must not shrink from translating the facts h(;- 
fore us into the only language that will do justice to 
them : we have before us, before our senses, the visible 
and the tangible infinite. For infinite is not only 
that which has no limits, but it is to ns, and it cer- 
tainly was to our earliest ancestors, that also of which 
ivc cannot perceive the limits. 
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Intangible objects. 

But now let us go on. All these so-called semi- 
tangible percepts can still bo vcriiied, if need be, by 
sf)mc of our senses. Some portion, at least, of every 
one of them can be touched by our hands. 

But wo now come to a third class of percepts whei’e 
this too is impossible, where we see or hear objects, 
but cannot strike them with our hands. What is our 
attitude towards them 1 

Strange as it may seem to us that there should be 
things which we can see, but not touch, the world is 
really full of them ; and more than that, the primitive 
savage does not seem to have been very much ilis- 
turbed by them. The clouds to most people are 
visible only, not tangible. But even if, particularly 
in mountainous coujitries, we reckoned clouds among 
the, semi-tangible percepts, there is the sky, there are 
tiie stars, and the moon, and the sun, none of which 
can ever be touched. This third class I call non- 
tatujihle, or if I might be allowed to coin such a 
technical term, intanyihle percepts. 

We have thus, by a simple psychological analysis, 
discovered tJtree classes o/* which we can per- 

ceive with our senses, but which leave in us three 
V(iry distinct kinds of impression of reality : 

(i) Tantjible objects, such as stones, shells, bones, 
and the rest. These were supposed to have been the 
earliest objects of religious worship by that large 
school of philosophers who hold fetishism to be the 
lirst beginning of all religion, and who maintain that 
the first impulse to religion came from purely finite 
objects. 
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(2) Semi-tangihle ohjects, such as trees, Tuountains, 
rivers, the sea, the earth. These objects supply tiie 
material fur what I should propose to call semi- 
deitiesi, 

( j) Litangihle objects, such as the sky, the stars, 
the sun, tlie dawn, the moon. In tliesc we have the 
germs of what hereafter we shall have to call by the 
name of deities. 


Testimonies of the ancients as to the character 
of their gods. 

Let us first consider some of the statements of 
ancient writers as to what they considered the cha- 
racter of their gods to be. Epicharmos says\ the 
gods were the winds, water, the earth, the sun, lire, 
and the stars. 

Prodikos^ says that the ancients consichired sun 
and moon, rivers and springs, and in general all that 
is useful to us, as gods, as the Egyptians the Nile; 
and that therefore bread was worshipped as Deniett r, 
wine as Dionysos, water as Poseidon, lire as lle- 
})iuvstos. 

Civsar^, when giving his view of the religion of tltc 
Germans, says that tliey worshipped the sun, tlio 
mo(jn, and the fire. 

Herodotus ^ when speaking of the Persians, sa}'.s 
til at they sacrificed to the sun, the moon, the earth, 
fire, water, and the winds. 

• Stobaens, 'Flor'l.’ xci. 29: *0 filv *Enixapii05 tovs Oeovs dvai 

* Ai'f fiovs, vdcvp, irvp, dartpas. 

* Zeller, ^Pliilosophie der Griechen,’ vol. i. p. 92G; fc'ext. Math, ix* 
18, 51 ; Cic. N. D. i. 42. iJ8; Epipli. Exp. Eid. 1088, C. 

^ liell. Gall. vi. 21. < Herod, i. 31. 
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CcLsus \ when speaking of the Persians, says that 
they sacrificed on hill-tops to Dis^ by whom they 
mean the circle of the sky; and it matters little, he 
adds, whether wo name this being I)is^ or ‘ tlie Most 
High,’ or Zews", or Adonai, or Sabaoth, or Ammon, or 
with the Scythian s^ Papa. 

Quintins Curtins gives the following account of the 
religion of the Indians: ‘Whatever they began to re- 
vi'i i'iice th('y called gods, particularly the trees, which 
it is criminal to injure^,’ 


Testimony of the Veda. 

Lot us now turn to the old hymns of the Veda 
tliomselvcs, in order to see what the religion of the 
In<lians, described to us by Alexanders companions 
and their successors, really was. To whom arc the 
h} inns addressed which have been preserved to us as 
tile most ancient relics of human poetry in the Aryan 
world ? They are addressed not to stocks or stoiu's, 
blit to rivers, to mountaiins, to clouds, to the earth, to 
the sky, to the dawn, to tlie sun — that is to say, not 
to tangible objects or so-called fetishes, but to those 
very objects which we called semi-tangible, or in- 
tangible. 

TJiis is indeed an important confirmation, and one 
that a hundred years ago no one could have looked 
torward to. For who would then have supposed that 
We should one day be able to check the statements of 
Alexander’s historians about India and the Indians, 
^ contemporary evidence, nay by a literature at 

^ Froucle, in ‘Fraser’s Maj^azine,’ 1878, p. 157. 

^ Curtius, lib. viii, c. 9. § 31. bee Happel, ‘Anlage zur Religion,’ p. 119, 
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least a thousand years older than Alexander’s ex- 
pedition to India? 

But we can go still further; for by comparing the 
language of the Aryans of India with that of the 
Aryans of Greece, Italy, and the rest of Europe, we 
can reconstruct some portions of that language which 
was spoken before these different members of th« 
Aryan family separated. 


Testimony of the undivided Aryan language. 

What the ancient Aryans thought about the rivers 
and mountains, about the earth and the sky, the 
dawn and the sun, how they conceived what they 
perceived in them, we can still discover to a certain 
extent, because we know how they named them. 
They named them on perceiving in them certain 
modes of activity with which they were familiar 
themselves, such as striking, pushing, rubbing, mea- 
suring, joining, and which from the beginning were 
accompanied by certain involuntary sounds, gradually 
changed into what in the science of language we call 
roots. 

This is, so far as I can see at present, the origin 
of all language and of all thought, and to have put 
this clearly before us, undismayed by the conflict of 
divergent theories and the authorities of the greatest 
names, seems to me to constitute the real merit of 
Noird’s philosophy h 

* I have lately treated this subject elsewhere in an article * On the 
Origin of Reason,* published in the ‘Contemporary Review’ of February, 
1878, to which, as well as to Professor Noir^'s original works, I inu&t 
refer for further detail. 
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Origin of language. 

Language breaks out first in action. Some of the 
simplest acts, such as striking, rubbing, pushing, 
throwing, cutting, joining, measuring, ploughing, 
\v(\'iving, etc., were accompanied then, as they fre- 
(juently are even now, by certain involuntary sounds, 
sounds at first very vague and varying, but gradually 
hecoining more and more definite. At first these sounds 
would be connected with the acts only. for 

instance, would accompany the act of rubbing, polish- 
ing stones, sharpening weapons, without any intention, 
{:s yet; of reminding either the speaker or others of 
anything else. Soon, however, this sound mar would 
become not only an indication, say on the part of 
a lather, that he was going to work, to rub and polisli 
some stone - weapons himself. Pronounced with a 
certain unmistakable accent, and acompanied by 
(•(U'tain gestures, it would serve as a clear indication 
that the father meant his children and servants 
Hot to be idle while he was at work. Mar! would 
iHcornc what we ^call an imperative. It would bo 
perfectly intelligible because, according to our suppo- 
sition, it had been used from the first, not by one 
person only, but by many, when engaged in somo 
common occupation. 

After a time, however, a new step would be made. 
^ far would be found useful, not only as an imperative, 
addressed in common to oneself and others (mar, let 
Bs work!), but, if it was found necessary to carry 
stones that had to be smoothed, from one place to 

* See "Lectures on the Science of Language,’ vol. ii. p. 347. 
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another j from the sea-shore to a cave, from a chalk- 
pit to a bee-hive lint, mar would suffice to signify 
not only the stones that were brougdit together to b(< 
smoothed and sharpened, but likewise the stones whieh 
were used for chipping, sharpening, and smoothing. 
Mar might thus become an imperative sign, no longe r 
restricted to the act, but distinctly referring to the 
various objects of the act. 

This extension of the power of such a sound as m(U' 
would, however, at once create confusion ; and this 
feeling of confusion would naturally bring with it a 
desire for some expedient to avoid confusion. 

If it was felt to be necessary to distinguish bctw(‘('n 
mai\ ‘let us rub our stones,’ and ma)\ ‘now, then, 
stones to rub,’ it could be done in different ways. 
The most simple and primitive way was to do it by 
a change of accent, by a ditferent tone of voice. Tliis 
we sec best in Chinese and other monosyllabic lan- 
guages, where the same sound, pi*onounced in varying 
tones, assumes diffierent meanings. 

Another etpially natural expedient was to use de- 
monstrative or pointing signs,' what are commonly 
called pronominal roots ; and by joining them to such 
snunds as mar^ to distinguish, for instance, between 
‘rubbing here,’ which would be the man who rubs, 
and ‘ rubbing there,’ which would be the stone that is 
being rublied. 

Th\s may seem a very simple act, yet it was this 
act which first made man conscious of a differeiioo 
biitwccn subject and object, nay which over and above 
the perceptions of a worker and the work done, lelt 
in his mind the concept of working, as an act, that 
could be distinguished both from the subject of t o 
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act, and from its object or result. This step is the 
leal salto mortale from sound expressive of percepts 
to sound expressive of concepts, which no one has 
hitherto been able to explain, but which has become 
perfectly intelligible through Noird’s philosophy. The 
sounds which naturally accompany repeated acts are 
from the very beginning signs of incipient concepts, 
i.e. signs of repeated sensations comprehended as one. 
As soon as these sounds become differentiated by 
accents or other outward signs, so as to expi’ess cither 
the agent, or the instrument, or the place, or the time, 
or the object of any action, the element common to 
all these words is neither more nor less than what we 
are accustomed to call the root, the phonetic type, 
deiinite in form, and expressive of a general act, and 
tli(‘reforc conceptual. 

These considerations belong more properly to the 
science of language ; yet we could not omit them hero 
altogether in treating of the science of religion. 


Early concepts. 

If we want to know, for instance, what the ancients 
thought when they spoke of a river, the answer is, 
they thought of it exactly what they called it, and 
they called it, as we know, in different ways, either 
the runner (sarit), or the noisy (nadi or dhuni); 

if it flowed in a straight line, the ploughcr or tlie 
plough (sir a, river, sira, plough), or the arrow; or if 
it seemed to nourish the fields, the mother (matar) ; 
*^1' if it separate I and protected one country from 
another, the defender (sindhu, from sidh, sedhati, 
keep off). In all these names you will observe 
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that the river Is conceived as acting. As man runs, 
so the river runs ; as man shouts, so the river shouts ; 
as man ploughs, so the river ploughs ; as a man guards, 
so the river guards. The river is not called at first 
the plough, but the plougher; nay even the plough 
itself is for a long time conceived and called an agent, 
not a mere instrument. The plough is the divider, 
the tearer, and thus shares often the same name with 
the burrowing boar, or the tearing wolf h 


Everything named as active. 

We thus learn to understand how the wIioIq word, 
which surrounded the primitive man, was assimilated 
or digested by him, he discovering everywhere acts 
similar to his own acts, and transferring the sounds 
which originally accompanied his acts to these siir- 
rcnindinff aijents. 

O O 

Here, in the lowest depths of language, lie the true 
germs of what we afterwards call figurism, animism 
anthropopathism, anthropomorphism. Hero we re- 
cognise them as necessities, necessities of language and 
thought, and not as what they appear to be after- 
wards, free poetical conceptions. At a time when even 
the stone which he had himself sharpened was still 
looked upon by man as his deputy, and called a cutter ^ 

^ Vrika is both wolf and plough in the Veda. See * Lectures on the 
Science of Language,’ vol, i. p. 296. The Slavonic name forbear, KJer- 
nos, i.e. sweep-nose, is used for plough-share; see *Gottesidee uml 
Cultus bei den alten Preussen,’ p. 36. 

* Animism, formerly the name of Stahl’s doctrine that the soul has 
two functions, that of thought and that of organic life (see Saisset, 

* L’ame et la vie,’ 186i), is now often used to signify that view of the 
world which ascribes life and thought to inanimate things. 
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not a something to cut with; when his measuring rod 
was a measurer, his plough a tcarer, his ship a flier, or 
a bird, how could it be otherwise than that the river 
sliould he a shoiiter, the mountain a defender, the 
moon a measurer? The moon in her, or rather in his 
daily progress, seemed to measure the sky, and in 
doing so helped man to measure the time of each 
lunation, of each moon or month. Man and moon 
wtuc working together, measuring together, and as a 
man who helped to measure a field or to measure a 
beam might be called a measurer, say ma-s, from ma, 
to measure, to make ; thus the moon also was called 
mas, the measurer, which is its actual name in 
Sanskrit, closely connected with Greek jueiV, Latin 
ae'a,s‘/.s*, English moon. 

These arc the simplest, the most inevitable steps 
of language. They are perfectly intelligible, however 
nuicli they may have been misunderstood. Only let 
us be careful to follow the giowth of human language 
and thought step by step. 


Active does not mean human. 

Lecause the moon was called measurer^ or even 
carpenter, it does not follow that the earliest framers 
oi languages saw no difference between a moon and 
a man. Primitive men, no doubt, had their own ideas 
' cry different from our own ; but do not let us sup- 
pose for one moment that they were idiots, and that, 
because they saw some similarity between their own 
t^cls and the acts of rivers, mountains, the moon, the 
and the sky, and because they called them by 
liames expressive of those acts, they therefore saw no 
0 
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difference between a man, called a measurer, and the 
moon, called a measurer, between a real mother, and a 
river called the mother. 

When everything that was known and named had 
to be conceived as active, and if active, then as per- 
sonal, when a stone was a cutter, a tooth, a grinder or 
an eater, a gimlet, a borer, there was, no doubt, con- 
siderable dilliculty in dispersoni Tying, in distinguishing 
between a measurer and the muon, in neutralising 
words, in producing in fact neuter nouns, in clearly 
distinguishing* the tool from the hand, the hand from 
the man; in finding a way of six'aking even of a 
stone as something simply trodden under foot. There 
was no dilliculty in figuring, animating, or personi- 

Thus wo see how, for our purposes, the problem of 
personification, which gave so much trouble to former 
students of religion and mythology, is completely in- 
verted. Our problem is not, how language came to 
personify, but how it succeeded in d’lSpersonifying, 

Grammatical gender. 

It has generally been supposed that grammatical 
gender was the cause of personification. It is not 
the cause, but the result. No doubt, in languages 
in which the distinction of grammatical gtiiider is 
completely established, and particularly in the later 
periods of such languages, it is more easy for poets to 
personify. But we are here speaking of much earlier 
times. No, even in sex-denoting languages, there 
was a period when this denotation of sex did not 
yet exist. In the Aryan languages, which afterwarda 
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dovelopod the system of grammatical gender so v(*ry 
fully, some of the oldest words are without gender. 
]\itev is not a masculine, nor mater a feminine ; nor 
do the oldest words fur river, mountain, tree, or sky 
disclose any outward signs of grammatical gender. 
But though without any signs of gender, all ancient 
nouns expressed activities. 

In that state of language it was almost impossible 
to speak of things not active, or not personal. Every 
name meant something active. If calx ^5 the heel, 
meant the kicker, so did calx^ the stone. There was 
no other way of naming it. If the heel kicked the 
stone, the stone kicked the heel; they were both calx. 
Vi in the Veda is a bird, a Hier, and the same word 
means also an arrow. Yudh meant a fighter, a 
weapon, and a fight. 

A great step was made, however, when it was 
possible, by outward signs, to distinguish between 
the Kick-here, and the Kick-there, the Kicker and 
thci Kicked, and at last between animate and inani- 
mate names. Many languages never went beyond 
this. In the Aryan languages a furtluT step was 
made by distinguishing, among animate beings, be- 
tween males anJl females. This distinction began, 
not with the introduction of masculine nouns, but 
with the introduction of feminines, i.e. with the 
setting apart of certain derivative suffixes for fe- 
males. By this all other words became masculine. 
At a still later time, certain forms were set apart 
for things that were neuter, i.e. neither feminine 


* Cftlc B, from i^kal, cel lo ; heel, the Old N. hoel-1 ; Gr. Adf for 
for Ka\^. Calx, cal-cul us, cal-cul-are, etc. 
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nor Tnascullne, but generally in the nominative and 
accusative only. 

Grammatical gender, therefore, though it helps very 
powerfully in the later process of poetical mythology, 
is not the real motive power. Tljat motive power is 
inherent in tlie very nature of language and thought. 
;Man has vocal signs for his own acts, he discovers 
similar acts in the outward world, and he grasps, 
he lays hold, he comprehends the various objects of 
his outward world bj the same vocal signs, lie 
never dreams at first, because the river is called a 
defender, that therefore the river has legs, and arms, 
and weapons of defence; or that the moon, because 
ho divides and measures the sky, is a carpenter, 
liluch of this misunderstanding will arise at a later 
time. At present, we move as yet in much lower 
strata of thought. 


Auxiliary verbs. 

We imagine that language is impossible without 
sentences, and that sentences are impossible without 
the copula. This view is both right and wrong. If 
we mean by sentence what it means, namely an 
utterance that conveys a sense, then it is right : if 
wo mean that it is an utterance consisting of several 
words, a subject, and a predicate, and a copula, then 
it is wrong. The mere imperative is a sentence ; 
every form of the verb may be a senttmee. What 
we now call a noun was originally a kind of sen- 
tence, consisting of the root and some so-called suthx, 
which pointed to something of which that root was 
predicated. So again, when there is a subject and 
a predicate, we may say that a copula is understood, 
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l>iit tlic truth is that at first it was not expressed, 
it was not recpiired to be expressed ; nay in primitive 
langunges it was simply impossible to express it. To 
be able to say vb' eH l)onus\ instead of vir hoaus^ is 
one of the latest achievements of human speech. 

We saw that the early Aryans found it difficult i 
to speak, that is to think, of anything except as 
active. They had the same difficulties to overcome, 
when trying to say that a thing simply is or was. 
They could only express that idea at first, by sa}ing 
that a thing did something which they did them- 
selves. Now the most general act of all human 
beings was the act of breathing, and thus wlnu’e we 
say that things are, they said that things breathe. 


AS, to breathe. 

The root as, which still lives in our he ?’.<?, is a 
very old root: it existed in its abstract sense previous 
to the Aryan separation. Nevertheless we know that 
as before it could mean to be, meant to breathe. 

The simplest derivation of as, to breathe, was as-ii, 
in Sanskrit, breath; and from it probably asu-ra, 
those who breathe, who live, who are, and at last, 
the oldest name for the living gods, the Vedic 
A surah 

^ Til's SansltrH aaii is the Zend ahu, wh’ch in the Avesta has the 
nieauings of con.se’ ence and world (see Darniesteter, ‘ Onii{i/.(l et 
Ahriiiian,’ p, 47). If ahu in Zend is used also in the sense of lord, it 
dues not follow that therefore ahura in Ahura mazda meant lord, and 
wa.s formed by a secomlary sulfix ra. Zend may have ass'gne<l to ahu 
two meanings, breath and lord, as it did in the case of ralu, order and 
oiderer. But to ass'gn to J'anskrit asura the meaning of lord, because 
Ahu in Zend is used in that sense, seems inadmissible. 
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to grow. 

When this root as, to breathe, was felt to be in- 
convenient, as applied, for instance, to trees and 
olhei- things whicli clearly do not breathe, a second 
root was taken, bhii, meaning originally to grow, the 
Greek c/jy-w, which still lives in our own io he. It 
was applicable, not to the animal world only, but also 
to the vegetable world to everytliing growing, and 
the earth itself was called Bhus, the growing one. 

VAS, to dwell. 

Lastly, when a still wider concept was wanted, the 
root vas was taken, meaning originally to abide, to 
dwell. We find it in Sanskrit, vas-tu, a house, the 
Greek uo-ru, town, and it still lingers on in the English 
/ was. This could bo used of all things which fall 
neither under the concept of breathing, nor under 
that of growing. It was the first ap^ roach to an 
expression of impersonal or dead being. There is, 
in fact, a certain analogy between the formation of 
masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns and the intro- 
duction of these three auxiliary verbs. 

Primitive expression. 

Lot us apply these observations to the way in 
which it was possible for the early Aryan speakers 
to say anything about the sun, the moon, the sky, 
the earth, the mountains and the rivers. When we 
should say, the moon exists, the sun is there, or it 
blows, it rains, they could only think and say, the 
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sun breathes (shryo asti) the moon c^rows fuia bha- 
vati), the earth dwells (bliur vasati) the -wind or the 
blower blows (vayur vAti), the rain rains (India 
uiiatti or Vi-islia varsliati, or soma/i sunoti). 

\Vc are speaking here of the earliest attempts at 
comprehending and expressing the play of nature, 
wliich was acted before the eyes of man. We are 
iising Sanskrit oidy as an illustration of linguistic 
processes long anterior to Sanskrit. How the com- 
preliension determined the expression, and how the 
various expressions, in becoming traditional, reacted 
on the comprehension, how that action and reaction 
pro<luced by iK'cessity ancient mythology, all these 
ai e problems which belong to a later phase of thought, 
and must not be allowed to detain us at present. 
One point only there is which cannot be urg(!d too 
strongly. Because the early Aryans ha<l to call the 
sun by names oxpr(‘ssive of various kinds of activity, 
because he was called illuiuinator or warmer, maker 
or nourisher, because they calhul the moon the 
im‘asurer, the dawn the awakener, the thunder the 
roarer, the rain the rainer, the lire the quick runner, 
do not let us sujyiosc that they believed these objects 
to be human beings, widi arms and legs. Even when 
they still said ‘ the sun is breathing,’ they never 
meant that the sun was a man or at least an animal, 
having lungs and a mouth to breathe with. Our 
troglodyte ancestors were neither idiots nor poets. 
Ill saying ‘the sun or the nourisher is breathing,’ 
they meant no more than that the sun was active, 
was up an<l doing, was moving about like ourselves. 
The old Aryans did not yet sec in the moon two 
eyes, a nose, and a mouth, nor did they represent 
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to themselves the winds that blew, as so many fat- 
cheeked urchins, puding streams of wind from the 
four corners of the sky. All that will come by 
and bye, but not in these early days of human 
thought. 


Likeness, originally conceived as negation. 

During the stage in which we are now moving I 
believe that our Aryan ancestors, so far from anima- 
ting, personifying, or humanizing the objects, which 
Ave described as semi-tangible or intangible, were far 
more struck by the dilference between them and 
themselves than by any imaginary similarities. 

And here let me remind you of a curious confir- 
mation of this theory preserved to us in the Veda. 
What we call coinpaiison is still, in many of the 
Vedic hymns, negation. Instead of saying as we do, 
Mirm like a rock,’ the poets of tlio Veda say, ‘lirm, 
not a rock‘;’ that is, they lay stress on the dis- 
similarity, in order to make the similarity to be 
felt. They otter a hymn of praise to the god, not 
sweet food^, that is, as if it were sweet food. The 
liver is said to come near roaring not a bull, i.e. like 
a bull; and the Maruts or storm-gods are said*^ to 
hold their wor-shippers in their arms, ‘a father, not 
the son,’ viz. like as a father carries his son in 
his arms. 

Thus the sun and the moon were spoken of, no 

* Rig-Veda, T, B 2 , 2, 8a7i parvataA aa a^yuta^; I, 61, 7 , girayaA na 
BvatavasaA. The na is put after the word which serves as a comparison, 
so that the original conception w.as *he, a rock, no;’ i.e. he not alto- 
gether, but only to a certain point, a rock, 

“ Itig Veda, I, 61, 1, 


« Ibid. 38, 1. 
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doubt, as moving about, but not as animals; the rivers 
were roaring and fighting, but they were not men ; the 
mountains were not to be thrown down, but they were 
not warriors ; the lire was eating up the forest, yet it 
was not a lion. 

In translating such passages from the Veda, we 
always render na, not, by like ; but it is important 
to observe th:\t the poets themselves were originally 
struck by the dissimilarity (j^uite as much, if not moiC 
than by the similarity. 

Standing epithets. 

In speaking of these various objects of nature, 
which from the earliest times excited their attemtion, 
the poets would naturally use certain cpitliets more 
fix'quently than others. Thc^se objects of nature were 
diti'erent from each other, but they likewise shared a 
certain number of qualities in common ; they there- 
fore could be cilled by certain common epithets, and 
afterwards fall into a class, untler each epithet, and 
thus constitute a new concept. All this was possible: 
— let us see what really happened. 

We tui n to tHe Veda, and we find that the hymns 
which have been preserved to us, are all addressed, 
according to the views of the old Indian theohjgians, to 
ceitain de vat a s b Etymologically this word d c v a t a 
Corresponds exactly to our word deity, but in the 
hymns themselves devata never occurs in that sense, 
d he idea of deity as such, had not yet been formed. 
Even the old Hindu commentators say that what 

* AnukrainaM^'kil : Yasiya vjikyaw sa r/slrA, yii teiio^yate, sa devata. 
Teua vakyena pnitipidyaw yad varfLu, devatA. 
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they mean by do vat a, is simply whatever or who- 
ever is addressed in a hymn, the object of the hymn, 
while they call r/shi or seer, whoever addresses any- 
thing or anybody, the subject of the hymn. Thus 
when a victim that has to be offered is addressed, or 
cv(in a sacrificial vessel, or a chariot, or a battle-axe, 
or a shield, all these arc called devatas. In some 
dialogues which are found among the hymns whoever 
speaks is called the r/shi, whoever is spoken to is the 
devata. Devata has become in fact a technical 
term, and means no more in the language of native 
tiieologiins than the object addressed by the poet. 
]3ut though the abstract term devata deity, does not 
yet occur in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, we find that 
most of the bc'ings to whom the ancient poets of India 
addressed their hymns were called deva. If the 
Greeks had to translate this deva into Greek, they 
would probably use deov, just as we translate the 
Greek dial by gods, without much thinking what we 
mean by that term. But when we ask ourselves what 
tlioughts the Vedic poets connected with the word 
deva, we shall find that they were very different from 
the tlioughts expressed by the Greek Ouk or the 
English god; and that even in the Veda, the Brrdi- 
ina/ms, the Ara/#yakas and Siltras, the meaning of that 
word is constantly growing and changing. The true 
meaning of deva is its history, beginning from its 
etymology and ending with its latest definition. 

Deva, from the root div, to shine, meant originally 
bright: the dictionaries give its meaning as god or 
divine. But if in translating the hymns of the Veda 
we always translate deva by dens, or by god, we 
should sometimes commit a mental anachronism of a 
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tlioiisand years. At the time of which we are now 
spcvaking, gods, in our sense of the word, did not yet 
exist. They were slowly struggling into existence, 
that is to say, the concept and name of deity was 
passing through the first stages of its evolution. ‘ In 
contemplation of created things men were ascending 
stop by stop to Godb’ And this is the I'cal value of 
the Vodic hymns. While Hesiod gives us, as it were, 
the past history of a theogony, we see in the Veda the 
theogony itself, tlie very birth and growth of the gods, 
i. e. the birth and growth of the words for god ; and 
we also see in later liyinns — later in character, if not 
in time — the subset juent phases in the development of 
these divine conct^ptions. 

Nor is dev a the only word in the Veda wliich, 
from originally expr(‘ssing one quality sliai’ed in 
common by many of the objects invoked by tlie 
A/sliis, came to be used at last as a general term for 
deity. Vasu, a very common name for certain gods 
in the Veda, meant likewise originally bright. 

Some of those objects struck the mind of the early 
poets as unchangeable and imdecaying, while every- 
thing else died and crumbled away to dust. Hence 
they called them a mart a, ujxftpoTo^, not dying, ayara, 
ay/jp(ti9, not growing old or decaying. 

When the idea had to be expressed, that such ob- 
jects as the sun or the sky were not only unchangeable, 
imdecaying, undying, while everything else, even 
animals and men, changed, decayed, and died, but 
that they had a real life of their own, the word asura 
was used, derived, as I have little doubt, from asu, 
breath^. While deva, owing to its origin, was re- 

^ Brown, ‘ Diony.siak Mytli,’ i. p. 50. ’ Taitt. Br. II, 3, 8, 1. 
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strictcd to the bright and kindly appearances of 
nature, asura was under no such restriction, and was 
tlierefore from a very early time, applied not only to 
tlie beneficent, but also to the malignant powers of 
nature. In this word asura, moaning originally en- 
dowed with breath, and afterwards god, we might 
recognise the first attempt at what has sometimes 
been called animism in later religions. 

Another adjective, ishira, ha<l originally much the 
same meaning as asura. Derived from ish, sap, 
strength, quickness, life, it was applied to several of 
the Vcdic deities, particularly to Indra, Agni, the 
Asvins Maruts, Adifyas, but likewise to such objects 
as the wind, a chariot, the mind. Its original sense 
of (piick and lively crops out in Greek Ufm and 
Uf)()v /ueVos\ while its general meaning of divine or 
sacred in Greek, must be accounted for like the mean- 
ing of asura, god, in Sanskrit. 

Tangible objects among the Vedic deities. 

To return to our three classes of objects, we find 
the first bal dly represented at all among the so-called 
deities of the Rig-Veda, Stones, bones, shells, herbs, 
and all the other so-called fetishes, are simply absent 
in the old hymns, though they appear in more modern 
hymns particularly those of the Atharva -Veda. When 
artificial oljects are mentioned and celebrated in the 
Rig -Veda, they are only such as might bo praised 
even by Wordsworth or Tennyson — chariots, bows, 
quivers, axes, drums, sacrificial vessels and similar 

‘ The ulentity of Upoi with ishira was discovered by Kuhn, * Zeit* 
Bchnft,’ ii. 274. See also Curtius, ‘ Zeitschrift,’ iii. 154. 
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oljccts. Tliey never assume any individual character, 
th(!y are simply nientiuned as uselul, as prcciuus, it 
may be, as saciedb 

Semi-tangible objects among the Vedic deities. 

Blit when we come to the second class, the case is 
VL'ry diilerent. Almost every one of the objects, which 
we defined as semi-tangible, meets us among the so- 
called deities of the Veda. Thus we read, Rig- Veda J, 
eO^ 0-8:— 

‘ The winds pour down honey upon the righteous, 
the rivers pour down honey, may our plants be 
sweet;” 6. 

‘ May the night he honey, and the dawn ; may tlio 
sky above the earth be full of honey; may heaven, 
our father, be honey ;’ 7. 

‘ J\Iay our trees be full of honey, may the sun bo 
full of honey; may our cows be sweet;’ 8. 

I have translated literally, and left the word m a d h u, 

^ It has been stated that ntensUs or instruments never become 
fetishes; see Kapp, * Griimllinien der Philosophie der Technik,’ 1878, 
p 101. lie quotes Caspari, ‘ Urj^cschichte der Menschheit,’ i. 300, in 
8iip])ort of his statement. In H. Spencer’s * Principles of Sociology,’ 
i 313, we read just tlie contrary: ‘In India the woman adores the 
basket which seems to bring or to hold her necessaries, and offers 
Sacrifices to it; as well as the rice-mill and other implements that 
as^i■5t her in her household labours. A carpenter does tbe like homage 
to his hatchet, his adze, and his other tools; and 1 kewise offers sacri- 
fices to them. A Brahman does so to the stylo with winch he is go'ng 
t<i write; a sold'er to the arms he is to use in the field; a mason to 
his trowel.’ This statement of Dubois would not carry much con- 
V ction. But a much more competent authority, Mr. Lyall, in his 
‘Keligion of an Indian Province,’ says the same: ‘Not only does the 
h’lsbaiidman pray to his plough, the fisher to his net, the weaver to his 
loom ; but the scr'lie adores Ins pen, and the banker his account books.’ 
The question only is, what is meant here by adoring 1 
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which means honey, but wliich in Sanskrit has a much 
■wider meaning. Honey meant food and drink, sweet 
food and sweet drink; and hence refreshing rain, 
water, milk, anything delightful was called honey. 
We can never translate the fulness of those ancient 
words ; only by long and careful study can we guess 
how many chords they set vibrating in the minds of 
the ancient poets and speakers. 

Again, Eig-Veda X, 64, 8, we read: — 

‘ We call to our help the thrice seven running 
rivers, the great water, the trees, the mountains, 
and fire.’ 

Rig-Veda VII, 34, 23. ‘May the mountains, the 
waters, the generous plants, and heaven, may the 
earth with the trees, and the two worlds (rodasi), 
protect our wealth.’ 

Rig-Veda VII, 35, 8. ‘May the far-seeing sun 
I'ise propitious, may the four (piarters be propitious ; 
may the firm mountains be propitious, the livers, and 
the water.’ 

Rig-Veda III, 54, 20. ‘ May the strong mountains 
hear us.’ 

Rig Veda V, 46, 6. ‘May the highly-praised moun- 
tains and the shining rivers shield us.’ 

Rig-Veda VI, 52, 4. ‘May the rising dawns protect 
me! May the swelling rivers protect me! May the 
firm mountains protect me! May the fathers protect 
me, when we call upon the gods!’ 

Rig-Veda X, 35, 2. ‘We choose the protection of 
heaven and earth ; we pray to the rivers the mothers, 
and to the grassy mountains to the sun and the dawn, 
to keep us from guilt. May the Soma juice bring us 
health and wealth to-day T 
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Lastly, one more elaborate invocation of the rivers, 
and cliielly of the rivers of thc> Penjab, wliose borders 
form the scone of the little we know of Vedic his- 
tory:— 

Kig-Veda X, 75. ‘Let the poet declare, 0 waters, 
your exceeding greatness, hei-e in the seat of Vivas- 
vat. By seven and seven they have come forth in 
three courses, but the Sindhu (Indus) exceeds all the 
other wandering rivers by lier strength;’ 1. 

‘Varuua dug out a path for thee to walk on, wlum 
thou ran nest to the race. Thou proceedest on a 
piecipitous ridge of the earth, when thou art lord in 
the van of all tlie moving streams 2. 

‘ The sound rises up to heaven above the earth ; she 
sth’s up with splendour her endless power. As 
from a cloud, the showers thunder forth, when the 
Sindhu comes, roaring like a bull;’ 3. 

‘To thee, 0 Sindhu, they (the other rivers) come as 
lowing mother cows (run) to their young, with th(‘ir 
milk. Like a king in battle thou leadest the two 
wings, when thou readiest the front of these down- 
rushing rivers ;’ 4. 

‘Accept, 0 Ganga (Ganges), Yamuna (Jumna), Si- 
rasvati (SursutiJ, /Sutudri (Sutlej), Parusln/i (Ravi), 
my praise! With the Asikni (Akosines), listen 0 
Marudvr/dha, and with the Vitasta (Hydaspes, Ee- 
hat), 0 Ar/yikiya, listen with the Sushoma!’ 5. 

‘First thou goest united with the Tr/sh/ama on thy 
journey, with the Susartu, the Rasa, and the ^veti, 
0 Sindhu, with the Kubha (Kophen, Cabul river), to 
the Gomati (Gomal), with the Mehatnu to the Krumu 
(Kurum), with whom thou proceedest together;’ 6, 

‘ Sparkling, bright, with mighty splendour she 
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cnnies tlie waters across the plains, the unconquered 
)Siii(lhUj the quickest of the quick, like a beautiful 
iiiaro, a sight to see;’ 7. 

‘Eich in horses, in chariots, in garments, in gold, in 
booty, in wool, and in straw, tlui Sindhu, handsome 
a!id young, clothes herself with sweet iiowers;’ 8. 

‘The Sindhu has yok(‘d her easy chariot with 
ln)rses; may she conquer prizes for us in this race! 
Tlie greatness of her chaiiot is praised as truly great, 
that chariot which is irresistible, which has its own 
glory, and abundant strength.’ 9. 

I have chosen these invocations out of thousands, 
because th(‘y are addrt'ssed to what are still pqi'fcctly 
intelligible beings semi-tangible objects, semi-deities 

The question which we have to answer now is 
this: Arc these beings to be called gods? In some 
passages decidedly not, for we ourselves, though we 
are not poly theists could honestly join in such lan- 
guage as that the trees, and the mountains, and the 
rivers, the earth, the sky, the dawn, and the sun may 
be sweet and pleasant to us. 

An important step, however, is taken when the 
mountains, and the rivers, and all the rest, are in- 
voked to protect man. Still even that might bo in- 
telligible. We know what the ancient Egyptians felt 
about the NileS and even at present a Swiss patriot 
might well invoke the mountains ami rivers to pro- 
tect him and his house against foreign enemies. 

But one step follows another. The mountains are 
asked to listen; this, too, is to a certain extent in- 
tidligible still ; for why should we address them, if 
they were not to listen ? 

* IjC Pajje Renouf, ‘Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 233, 
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The sun is called far seeing— wliy not ? Do we not 
see the first rays of the ri-iug sun, piercing through 
the darkness, and glancing every morning at our 
roof? Do not these rays enable us to see? Then, 
why should not the sun be called far-lighting, far- 
glancing, far-seeing? 

The rivers arc called mothers! Why not? Do 
they not feed the meadows, and the cattle on them ? 
Doi's not our very life depend on the rivers not failing 
us with their water at the proper season ? 

And if the sky is called ‘not a father,’ or ‘like a 
father,’ or at last father, — does not the sky watch 
over us, protect us, and protect the whole world? Is 
there anything else so old, so high, at times so kind, 
at times so teriible as the sky^? 

If all these as we call them in our language, 

devas^ bright ones, as they were often called in the 


’ We seldom meet with writers who defend the’r Belief in the powders 
of nature against the attacks of believers in one supreme God ; nay, it 
is (1 iiicult lor us to imagine how, when the idea of one God had once 
1 ten realised, a fa'th in independent deities could still be sustained, 
^’et such defences exist. C'elsus, whoever he was, the author of the 
Tine Story,’ which we know as quoted and refuted hy Or'gen, dis- 
tiiutly defends the Greek polytheism against the .Jewish or Glirist'an 
iiioiiutlieism. ‘The Je^s,’ he writes, ‘preTcss to venerate the heavens 
and tile inhabitants of the heavens ; but the grandest, the most 
siiblimo, of the wonders of those high regions they will not venerate. 
'J'hcy adore the phantasm of the dark, the obscure visions of their 
^1< «!) ; but for those bright and shining harbingers of good, those 
immsters by whom the winter rains and the summer warmth, the 
clouds and the lightnings and the thunders, the fruits of the eaith 
and all living things are generated and preserved, those beings in 
whom God reveals his presence to us, those fair celestial heralds, those 
angels which are angels indeed, for them they care not, they lietd 
them not.’ Orig. c. Cels. v. 6. Froude, * On Origen and Celsus,’ in 
* Eraser’s Magazine’ 1878, p. 157. 

^ In the Upanishads dev a is used in the sense of forces or faculties; 

P 
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language of our forefathers, were implored to grant 
honey, that is joy, food, happiness, we are not startled ; 
for we too know there are blessings proceeding from 
all of them. 

The first prayer that sounds really strange to us is 
wlieii they are implored to keep us from guilt. This 
is clearly a later thought ; nor need we suppose, be- 
cause it comes from the Veda, that all we find there 
belongs to one and the same period. Though the 
Vcdic hymns were collected about 1000 B.C., they 
must have existed for a long time befoic they were 
collected. There was ample time for the richest 
growth, nor must we forget that individual gt iiius, 
such as finds expression in these hymns, frequently 
anticipates by centuries the slow and stc'ady advance 
of tlie main body of the great army for the conquest 
of truth. 

We have advanced a considerable way, though the 
steps which we had to take were simple and easy. 
But now let us suppose that we could place ourselves 
face to face with the poets of the Veda, even v itli 
those who called the rivers mothers, and the sky 
father, and who implored them to listen, and to free 
them from guilt; what would they say, if we asked 
them whether the rivers and the mountains, and tlu‘ 
sky were their (jods ? I believe they would not even 
understand what we meant. It is as if we asked 
children whether they considered men, horses, Hies 
and fi.shes as animals, or oaks and violets as vege- 
tables. They would certainly answer, No ; because 

the senses are frequently called devas, also the pr/lwas, the vital 
ejiir.ts. lJevat.1, too sometimes must be translated by a being; see 
A'/ninJ. Up. G, 3, 2, seq. 
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thi'y had not yet arrived at the higher concept which, 
at a later time, enables them to comprehend by one 
grasp objects so different in appearance. The concept 
of (jods was no doubt silently growing up, while men 
wore assuming a more and more definite attitude to- 
waids these semi-tangible and intangible objects. The 
S(‘arch after the intangible, after the unknown, which 
was hidden in all these semi-tangible objects, ha<l 
lii'gun as soon as one or two or more of our percc'ptive 
t(“]dacles were disappointed in their search aftm* a 
coiresponding object. Whatever was felt to be absimt 
ill the full ri'ality of a peiception, which full reality 
iiK'aiit jK‘j’C(iptibility by all live senses, was taken fm* 
granted, or looked for elsewhere. A world was thus 
lioing built up, consisting of objects perceptilile by two 
si'uses, or by mie sense only, till at last we approach 
a world of objects perceptible by none ot our senses, 
and yet acknowdedged as real, nay as conferring bene- 
lits on mankind in the same manner as trees, rivers, 
and mountains. 

Let us look more closely at some of the inter- 
mediate steps wh.ch lead us from semi-tangible to in- 
tangible, from natural to supernatural objects:— and 
first the fire. 


The fire. 

Now the fire may seem not only very visible, but 
also very tangible ; and so, no doubt, it is. But we 
must forget the fire as we know it now, and try to 
imagine what it was to the early inhaidtants of the 
earth. It may be that, for some time, man lived on 
earth, and began to form his language, and his 
thoughts, without possessing the art of kindling fire. 
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Even before the discovery of that art, however, which 
must have marked a complete revolution in his life, 
he had seen the sparks of lightning, he had seen and 
felt the light and warmth of the sun, he may have 
watched even, in utter bewilderment, the violent de- 
struction of forests by conflagration, caused either by 
lightning or friction of trees in summer. In all these 
appearances and disappearances there was something 
extremely perplexing. At one moment the lire was 
here, at another it had gone out. Whence did it 
come ? Whither did it go ? If there ever was a 
ghost, in our sense of the word, it was fire. Did it 
nut come from the clouds ? Did it not vanish in the 
sea ? Did it not live in the sun ] Did it not travel 
through the stars? All these are questions that may 
sound childish to us, but which were very natural 
before men had taught lire to obey their commands. 
And even after they had learnt to produce fire by 
friction, they did not understand cause and effect. 
They saw the sudden appearance of what we call 
light and heat. They felt fascinated by it, they 
played with it, as children ai’e fascinated by it even 
now, and will play with fire, whatever we say. And 
when they came to speak and think of it, what could 
they do ? They could only call it from what it did, 
and so they spoke of the fire as an illuminator or a 
burner, who seemed to be the same as the burner in a 
flash of lightning, or the illuminator in the sun. Men 
were struck most by his quick movements, his sudden 
appearance and disappearance, and so they called him 
the quick or ag-ile, in Sanskrit Ag-nis, in Latin 
i(j-nis. 

So many things could be told of him, how that ho 
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was the son of the two pieces of wood ; how. as soon 
as h(^ was burn, lie devoured his father and mother, 
that is the two pieces of wood from which he sprani; ; 
how ho disappeared or became extinguished, when 
touclied by water; how he dwelt on the eai'th as a 
f] ien<l ; how ho mowed down a whole forest ; how at 
a later time he earned the sacrificial offerings from 
earth to heaven, and became a messengen* and medi- 
ator between the gods and men: that we need not 
wonder at his many names and epithets, and at tlie 
large number of ancient stories or myths told of Agni ; 
noi- need we wonder at the oldest of all myths, that 
tliere .was in the fire something invisible and un- 
known, } et undeniable — it may be the Lord. 

The sun. 

Next to the fire, and sometimes identified with 
it. comes the sun. It difiers from all the objects 
hilherto mentioned, by its being altogether beyond 
the 1‘each of the senses, except the sense of sight. 
What position the sun must have occupied in the 
thoughts of the early dwellers on earth, wo shall 
never bo able I’ully to understand. N«)t even the 
most recent scientific discoveries d(‘sciibed in Tyn- 
dalls genuine eloquence— which teach ns how we 
live, and move, and have our being in the sun, how 
we burn it, how we breathe it, how we feed on it — 
give us any idea of what this source of light ami lite, 
tins silent traveller, this majestic ruler, this departing 
friend or dying hero, in his daily or yearly course, 
was to the awakening consciousness of mankind. 
lAople wonder why so much of the old mythology, 
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tho flaily talk, of the Aryans, was solar: — what else 
could it have been ? The naiues of the sun are 
endless, and so are his stories; but who he was, 
whence he came and whither he went, remained 
a mystiuy from b(‘ginning to end. Though known 
Ixdter than anything else, something in him always 
remaiiKHl unknown. As man might look into the (ye 
of man, trying to fathom the (hn'p abyss of his soul, 
and lujping at last to reach his inmost self, — he never 
finds it, never sees or touches it — yet he always 
lielieves in it, never doubts it, it may bo he reverc's 
it and loves it too; -so man loolajd up to the sun, 
yearning for the response of a soul, and though that 
ivsponse mwer came, though his senses recoiled, 
dazzled and blinded by an elliilgence which he could 
not suppcnd, yet he never doubted that the invisibh^ 
■was there, and that, where his senses failed him, 
where he could neither grasp nor com[)r(:‘bend, he 
might still shut his eyes and trust, fall down and 
worship. 

A very low race, the Santhals in India are sup- 
posed to worship the sun. They call the sun Chando, 
wOiich means bright, and is at the same time a name 
for the moon also, probably the Sanskrit yraiidra. 
They declared to the missionaries who settled among 
them, that (Jhando had created the world ; and when 
told that it would be absurd to say that tho sun had 
created the world, they replied with : ‘ We do not 
mean the visible Chando, but an invisible one b’ 

^ ‘ What is the correct name for God in Santhali ?’ by L. 0. Skrefsrud, 

1876, p. 7. 
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The dawn. 

Tlie dawn was oriL^inally tlie dawnlnj^ snn ; the 
tNvilight, the setting sun. But after a time these 
two uianlfcvstatioiis became ditterentiated. giving lise 
to an abundant wealth of story and myth. By tlie 
side of dawn and evening, we soon have day and 
night, and their vanous dual representatives, tlie 
l)ioskouroi, in Sanskrit the two A.s*vinau, the twins, 
aho sky and earth, and their manifold progieiy. AVo 
are, in fact, in the very thick of ancient mythology, 
and religion. 

Audible objects among the Vedic deities. 

A11 the intangible objects which we have hitherto 
considered, were brought near to us, and could all 
lie t(*sted by the sense of sight. We have now to 
('(jiisidiT others, which are brought near to us by the 
si'iise of hearing only, while they withdraw thomsolves 
from all other senses h 


Thunder. 

We hear the noise of thunder, but we cannot see 
the thunder, nor can we feel, smell, or taste it. An 


* Tluifl Xenophon says (Mem. iv. 3, II): ^Consider also that the 
son, wlio seems to he visible to all, does not allow men to look at him 
aeeurately, hut takes away the eyes'ght, if any one tr es to stare at 
Imii. You will also find tliat the ministers of the gods are iiivisdde. 
I'or it is clear that the lightning is sent from above and overcomes all 
tiiiit is in its way; hut it is not seen while it comes, while it strdies, or 
"liile it goes away. Nor are the winds seen, though what they do is 
clear to us, and we perceive them ajiproaching.’ Hce also Minucius 
i'elix, as quoted by Feuerbach, ‘ Wesen der Keligion,’ p. 145. 
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impersonal howl or thunder, wliich satisfies us, could 
not bo conceived by the ancient Aryans. WIkui they 
licard the thunder, they spoke of tlie thunderer, just 
as wlien they heard a howling noise in the forest they 
thought at once of a howler, of a lion or something 
else, whatever it might^be. An impersonal howl did 
not exist for them. Here, therefore, wo have, in the 
name of thunderer or howler, the fir.-.t name of some 
one who can never be seen, but yet whose existence, 
whose awful power for good or evil, cannot bo 
doubted. In the Veda that tliuruhjrcr is called 
lludra and wo may well understand how, after such 
a name had once been created, liudra or the howler 
should be spoken of as wielding the thunderbolt, as 
carrying bows and arrows, as striking down the 
wicked and sparing the good, as bringing light after 
daikness, refreshment after heat, hcialth after sick- 
ness. In fact, after the first leaflets have opened, the 
further growth of the tree, however rajpid, need not 
surprise us. 

The wind. 

Another percept, which chiefly dopemds on our 
sense of touch, though frequently supported by the 
evidence of our ears, and indirectly of our eyes, is the 
iviud. 

Here too, early thought and speech do not dis- 
tinguish as we do, between the blower and the blast. 
Both are one, both are something like ourselves. Thus 
we find in the Veda hymns addressed to Vayu, the 
blower, and to Vata, the blast, but this too as a 
masculine, not as a neuter. Though the wind is not 
often praisjd, he too, when he is praised, holds a very 
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high position. He is called the king of the whole 
world, the firsthorn, the breath of the gods, the germ 
of the world, whose voices we hear, though we can 
never see him \ 

Marutas, the storm-gods. 

Besides the wind, there is the storm, or as they 
arc called in the Veda, the Maruts, the pounders, 
the strikers, who come rushing on like madiinm, with 
thunder and lightning, whirling up the dust, bending 
and breaking the trees, destroying dwellings, killing 
even men and cattle, rending the mountains and 
bteaking in pieces the rocks. They too come and go, 
but no one can catch them, no one can tell whence 
and whither'^ Yet who would doubt the existence of 
tlu'se storm-gods'? Who would not bow down before 
thetn, or even propitiate them, it may be, either by 
good words, or good thoughts, or good deeds'? ‘They 
can pound us, we cannot pound them,’ this feeling too 
contained a germ of religious thought; nay, it is a 
lesson which even in our days would perhaps be 
bedter understood by many than Schleiermacher’s 
Consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
which, though it tleterinines us, we cannot determine 
ni turn. Need we wonder therefore at the growth of 
another old myth, that, as in the fire, so in the wind, 
there was something invisible, unknown, yet undeni- 
able — it may be, the Lord. 

The rain and the rainer. 

Lastly, we have to consider the rain. This, no 
doubt, seems hardly to come under the category 

> IGg-VeJa, X, 1G8. 
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of intangiljlc objects; and if it were simply con- 
sidered as water, and named accordingly, it would 
seem to be a tangible object in every sense of the 
word. But early thonglit dwells more on difforenci s 
than on similarities. Rain to the primitive man 
is not simply water, but water of which he does 
not yet know whence it comes; water which, if it 
is absent for a long time, causes the death of plants, 
and animals, and men; and when it returns produces 
a very jubilee of nature. In some countries the 
howler (the thunderer), or the blower (the wind), 
were conceived as the givers of rain. But in other 
countries, where the annual return of rain was almost 
a matter of life or death to the people, wo need not 
wonder that, by the side of a thunderer and blow(!r, 
a raiiicr or irrigator should have been established. 
In Sanskrit the drops of rain are called ind-uh 
masculine themselves; he who sends them is calh'd 
Ind-ra, the raincr, the irrigator, and in the Vedi, 
the luiiiic of the principal deity, worshipped by the 
Ar^an settlers in India, or the land of the Seven 
Rivers. 

Vedic pantheon. 

We have thus seen how the sky, originally the 
light-giver, the illuminator of the world, and for that 
reason called Dyaus, or Zeus, or might be 

replaced by various gods, who represent some of the 
principal activities of the sky, such as thunder, rain, 
and storm. Besides these, there was, if not the 
activity, yet the capacity of covering and protecting 
the whole world, which might likewise lead to the 

‘ Of. sfndhu and sidlmt, mandd and maiidrjC, r/pd and npr^, etc. 
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C('iiccp^ion of a covering, all-embracing god, in place 
ol' the sky, as a mere firmament. In that capacity 
the covering god might easily merge into a god of 
night, opposed to a god of day, and this might again 
giv(i rise to a concept of correlative gods, representing 
night and day, morning and evening, heaven and 
('artli. Now every one of these clianges passes before 
our eyes, in the Veda, and they give rise to such pairs 
of gods {IS Yarn u a, the all-em bracing god, the Greek 
or/ja/'o?, and Mitra, the briglit sun of d{iy; the 
A >v in ail morning and evening; Dyavapr tthi vi, 
lieaven and earth, etc. 

We have thus seen, rising as it were before our 
eves, abiiost the whole pantheon of the poets of 
the Veda, the oldest pantheon of the Aryan world. 
We have watched the germs only, but we can easily 
iinngino how rich their growth would be, if once 
(‘\[)osed to the rays of poetry, or to the heat of phi- 
losophic speculation. We have learnt to distinguidi 
two classes of deities or gods, — I use the word because 
th(‘re is no other, — beings, powers, forces, spirits, being 
all too abstract. 

(1) Seini-deities, such as trees, mountains, and 
rivers, the earth, the sea (semi-tangible objects). 

(2) Deities, such as the sky, the sun, the moon, 
tlie dawn, the fire (intangible objects) ; also thunder, 
lightning, wind, and rain, though the last four, owing 
to their irregular appearance, might be made to con- 
stitute a separate class, assuming generally the cha- 
racter of preeminently active or dramatic gods. 
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The Devas. 

No word seonis more incongruous for all theso 
beings than gods and deities. To use our own word 
for ggd in the plural, is itself a logical solecism, 
as if we were to speak of two centres of a circle. 
But, apart from this, even deities^ or the Greek 
the Latin du*, is an anachronism. Tlie best would bo 
to retain the Sanskrit word, and call them devas. 
Deva, as we saw, meant originally bright, and it 
was an epithet applicable to the fire, the sky, the 
dawn, the sun, also to the rivers, and trees, and 
mountains. It thus became a general term and even 
in the Veda there is no hymn so ancient that deva 
does not display in it already the first traces of the 
geiici’al concept of bright, heavenly beings, opposf'tl 
on the other side to the dark powers of the night 
and of winter. Its etymological meaning becoming 
fiu’gotten, deva became a mere name for all those 
bright powers, and the same wonl lives on in the 
Latin deus^ and in our own deitu. There is a con- 
tinuity of thought, as there is of sound, between 
the devas of the Veda, and ' ihQ diuiuiUj that shapes 
oar ends.’ 


The visible and the invisible. 

We have thus seen, what I wished to show you, 
a real transition from the visible to the invisibk, 
from the bright beings, the Devas, that could ho 
touched, like the rivers, that could be heard, like the 
thunder, that could be seen, like the sun, to the 
Devas or gods that could no longer be touched, or 
heard, or seen. We have in such words as de'^^ or 
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(Jens, the actual vestiges of the steps hy which our 
ancestors proceeded from the world of sense to the 
world beyond the grasp of the senses. The way was 
traced out by nature hers(df ; or if nature, too, is but 
u ])eva in disguise^, by something greater and higher 
than nature. That old road led the ancient Aryans, 
as it leads us still, from the known to the unknown, 
fn.m nature to nature's God. 

Ihit, you may say, ‘ that progress was unjustified. 
It may lead us on to polytheism and monotheism, 
liut it will eventually land all honest thinkers in 
atluilsm. Man has no right to speak of anything but 
acts and facts, nc^t of agents or factors.’ 

!My answer is : True, that path led the Vedic 
Aryans to polytheism, monotheism, and to atheism ; 
but after the denial of the old Devas or gods, th(‘y 
did not rest till they found what was higher than the 
^ods, the true Self of the world, and at the same 
lime, tludr own true Self. As to ourselves, we are 
not different from the old Aryans. \Vc, too, must 
postulate an agent when wo see an act, a factor when 
\ve see a fact. Take that away, and facts themselves 
are no longer facts, acts arc no longer acts. Our 
whole language, that is our whole thought, our whole 
being, rests on that conviction. Take that away, and 
the eyes of our friends lose their responsive power, 
they are glass eyes, not sunny eyes. Take that away, 
and our own self vanishes. We, too, arc no longer 
agents, but only acts; machines without a motive 
power, beings without a self. 

* Setieca, Benef. iv. 7, 1. enim aliiul eat natnra qiiam Dens 

et (Vvina ratio toti inuiulo et partibus ejus insertal’ Tfleiderer, *Ke- 
I g’‘Oii8i hie,’ p. 315. 
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No, that old road on which the Ar3"ans proceeded 
from the visible to the invisible, from the finite to 
the infinite, was long and steep ; but it was tlu^ 
right road, and though we may never here on eartli 
reach the end of it, we may trust it, if only because 
there is no other road for us. From station to station 
man has advanced on it further and further. As we 
mount higlier, the world grows smaller, heaven conic's 
nearer. With each new horizon our view grows 
wider, our hearts grow larger, and the meaning of 
our words grows deeper. 

Jjct me quote the words of one of m}^ l)cst friends, 
whose voice not long ago was heard in Westminster 
Abbey, and whose living likeness, as drawn by a 
loving hand, will be present before the minds of 
many of my hearers : “ Those simple-hearted fore- 
fathers of ours — so says Charles Kingsley — looked 
round upon the earth, and said within themselves, 
‘ Where is the All-father, if All-father there be ? Nut 
in this earth ; for it will perish. Nor in the sun, 
moon, or stars; for they will perish too. Where is 
He who abideth for ever V 

“ Tlien they lifted up their eyes, and saw, as they 
thought, beyond sun, and moon, and stars, and all 
which changes and will change, the clear blue sky, 
the boundless firmament of heaven. 

“That never changed; that was alwa^’s the same. 
The clouds and storms rolled far below it, and all the 
bustle of this noisy world ; but there the sky was 
still, as bright and calm as ever. The All-father niu^^t 
be there, unchangeable in the unchanging heaven ; 
bright, and pure, and boundless like the heavens; 
and, like the heavens too, silent and far off.” 
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And how did our simple-hearted forefathers call 
tliat All-father ? 

Five thousand years ago, or, it may be earlier, the 
Aryans, speaking as yet neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor 
Latin, called him Dyu patar. Heaven-father. 

Four thousand years ago, or, it may bo earlier, the 
j\iyans who had travelled southward to the rivers of 
the lYnjiib, called him Dy aush-pita,. Heaven-father. 

Three thousand years ago, or, it may be earlier, the 
Ar\ans on the shores of the Hellespont, called him 
VaIs' TTar/jf), Heaven-father. 

Two thousand years ago, the Aryans of Italy' 
looked up to that bright heaven above, /toe sublime 
eandeus, and called it Jti-piter, Heaven-father. 

And a thousand years ago the same Heaven-father 
and All-father was invoked in the dark forests of 
G.-nuany by our own peculiar ancestors, the Teutonic 
Aiyans, and his old name of Tiu or Zio was then 
ln'aid perhaps for the last time. 

l)ut no thought, no name, is ever entirely lost. 
And when we here in this ancient Abbey, wliich was 
•’uilt on the ruins of a still more ancient Roman 
teinplo, if wo seek for a name for the invisilde, the 
inlinite, that surrounds us on eveiy side, the un- 
known, the true Self of the world, and the true 
^^■If of ourselves — we, too, feeling once more like 
children, kneeling in a small dark room, can hardly 
lind a better name than: ‘Our Father, which ai*t m 
Heaven/ 
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Nihil in fide quod non ante fuerit in sensu. 

I ^ VERY day, every week, every month, every 
quarter, the most widely read journals seem 
just now to vie with each other in telling us tliat 
the time for religion is past, that faith is a halluc’na- 
tlon or an infantine disease, that the gods have at 
last been found out and exploded, that there is no 
possible knowledge except what comes to us through 
our senses, that we must be satisfied with facts and 
finite things, and strike out such words as infinite, 
supernatural, or divine from the dictionary of the 
future. 

It is not my object in these lectures either to 
defend or to attack any form of religion : tlici e is no 
lack of hands for either the one or the other task. 
My own wt)rk, as I have traced it out for myself and 
as it seemed to be traced out for me by the spirit of 
the founder of these lectures, is totally dilferent. 
It is historical and psychological. Let theologians, 
be they Brrdima'ms or ^S’ramauas, Mobeds or Mol- 
lahs. Rabbis or Doctors of Divinity, try to determine 
whether any given religion be perfect or imperfect, 
true or false ; what we want to know is, how religion 
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is possible ; how human beings, such as we are, came 
to have any religion at all; what religion is, and 
how it came to be what it is. 

When we are engaged in the science of language, 
our first object is, not to find out whether one lan- 
guage is more perfect than another, whether one con- 
tains more anomalous nouns or miraculous verbs than 
another. We do not start with a conviction that in 
tlH3 beginning there was one language only, or that 
there is at present, or that tlu re will be in the future, 
one only that deserves to be called a language. No ; 
we simply collect facts, classify them, try to under- 
stand them, and hope thus to discover more and more 
the real antecedents of all language, the laws which 
govern the growth and decay of human speech, and 
thii goal to which all language tends. 

It is the same with the science of religion. Each 
of us may have his own feeling as to his own mother- 
t(uigue, or his own mother-religion ; but as historians 
we must allow the same treatment to all. We have 
simply to collect all the evidence that can be found 
on the history of religion all over the w^orld, to sift 
and classify it, and to try thus to discover the necessary 
antecedents of all faith, the laws which govern the 
i;ruwth and decay of human religion, and the goal to 
which all religion tends. Whether there ever can bo 
one perfect universal religion, is a question as difficult 
to answer as whether there ever can be one per- 
f-ct universal language. If we can only learn 
that even the most imperfect religion, like the most 
imperfect language, is something beyond all concep- 
tion wonderful, we shall have learnt a lesson which is 
Worth many a lesson in the various schools of theology. 
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It is a very old saying, that we never know a thing 
unless we know its beginnings. We may know a 
great deal about religion, we may have read many of 
the sacred books, the creeds, the catechisms, and litur- 
gies of the world, and yet religion itself may be some- 
thing entirely beyond our grasp, unless we are able to 
trace it back to the deepest sources from whence it 
springs. 

In doing this, in trying to discover the living and 
natural springs of religion, we must take nothing for 
granted, except what is granted us by all philosophers, 
whether positive or negative. I explained in my first 
lecture how I was quite prepared to accept their 
terms, and I mean to keep to these terms to the very 
end of my course. We were told that all knowledge, 
in order to be knowledge, must pass through two 
gates and two gates only : the gate of the senses, and 
the gate of reason. Religious knowledge also, whether 
true or false, must have passed through these two 
gates. ' At these two gates therefore we take our 
stand. Whatever claims to have entered in by any 
other gate, whether that gate be called primeval reve- 
lation or religious instinct, must be rejected as con- 
traband of thought; and whatever claims to have 
entered by the gate of reason, without having tirst 
passed through the gate of the senses, must equally 
be rejected, as without sufficient warrant, or ordered 
at least to go back to the first gate, in order to pro- 
duce there its full credentials. 

Having accepted these conditions, I made it the 
chief object of my lectures to lay hold of religious 
ideas on Uieir passing for the first time through the 
gates of our senses ; or, in other words, I tried to find 
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out what were the sensuous and material beginnings of 
those ideas which constitute the principal elements of 
religious thought. 

I endeavoured to show, first of all, that the idea of 
the infinite, which is at the root of all religious 
thought, is not simply evolved by reason out of no- 
thing, but supplied to us, in its original form, by our 
senses. If the idea of the infinite had no sensuous 
j)erc(;pt to rely on, we should, according to the terms 
of our agreement, have to reject it. It would not be 
enougli to say with Sir W. Hamilton, that the idea of 
the infinite is a logical necessity ; that we are so made 
that wherever we place the boundary of space or time, 
we are conscious of space and time beyond. I do not 
deny that there is truth in all this, but I feel bound 
to admit that our opponents are not obliged to accept 
such reasoning. 

I therefore tried to show that beyond, b hind, be- 
neath, and within the finite, the infinite is always 
present to our senses. It presses upon us, it grows 
upon us from every side. What we call finite in 
^ pace and time, in form and word, is nothing but a 
veil or a net whiph we ourselves have thrown over 
the infinite. The finite by itself, without the infinite. 
Is simply inconceivable ; as inconceivable as the in- 
tinite without the finite. As reason deals with the 
tinite materials, supplied to us by our senses, faith, or 
whatever else we like to call it, deals with the infinite 
that underlies the finite. What call sense, reason, 
and faith are three functions of one and the sam(3 
perceptive self: but without sense, both rca.son and 
faith are impossible, at least to human beings like 
om-selves. 

Q 2 
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The history of the ancient religion of India so far 
as wc have hitherto been able to trace it, is to us a 
history of the various attempts at naming the infinite 
that hides itself behind the veil of the finite. We saw 
how the ancient Aryans of India, the poets of tiie 
A'eda, first faced the invisible, the unknown, or the 
infinite in trees, mountains and rivers ; in the dawn 
and the sun; in the fire, the storm wind, and the 
thunder ; — how they ascribed to all of them a self, a 
substance, a divine support, or whatever else we like 
to call it; and how, in doing so, they always felt the 
presence of something which they could not see be- 
hind what they could see, of something supernatural 
behind the natural, of something superfinite or in- 
finite behind or within the finite. The names which 
they gave, the nominal may have been wrong : but the 
search itself after the nmnhia was legitimate. At all 
events, we saw how that search led the ancient Aryans 
as far as it has led most amongst ourselves, viz. to the 
recognition of a Father which is in heaven. 

Nay, we shall see that it led them further still. 
The idea that God is not a fiither, then, like a father, 
and lastly a father, appears in the Veda at a very 
early time. In the very first hymn of the Rig -Veda, 
which is addressed to Agni, we read : ‘ Be kind to us, 
as a father to his son.’ The same idea occurs again 
and again in the Vedic hymns. Thus wo read, Rig- 
Veda, I, 104, 9, ‘Hear us, Indra, like a father 1’ In 
III, 49, 3 the poet says that Indra gives food, hears 
our call, and is kind to us, like a father. In VII, 54, 
2, Indra is asked to be kind, as a father to his sons. 
Again, Rig -Veda, VIII, 21, 14, we read : ‘ When thou 
thunderest and gatherest the clouds, then thou ai*t 
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called like a father.* Rig -Veda, X, 33, 3, ‘As mice oat 
their tails, sorrows oat me up, me thy worshipper, all- 
pijwcrful god 1 For once, 0 mighty India, be gracious 
to us! Be to us like a father 1’ Rig -Veda, X, 69, 10, 
‘Thou borest him as a father bears his son in his lap.’ 
Big-Vcda, III, 53, 2, ‘As a son lays hold of his father 
by his skirt, I lay hold of thee by this sweetest song.’ 
In fact, there are few nations who do not apply to 
their god or gods the name of Father. 

But though it was a comfort to the early Aryans in 
the childhood of their faith as it is to us in the faith 
of our childhood, to call God father, they soon per- 
ceived. that this too was a human name, and that like 
all human names, it said but little, compared with 
wliat it was meant to say. We may envy our ancient 
forefathers, as we envy a child that lives and dies full 
of faith that ho is going from one home to another 
home, from one father to another father. But as 
every child grows up to learn that his father is but a 
child, the son of another father; as many a child, on 
becoming a man, has to surrender one idea after 
another that seemed to form the very essence of 
father, so the ar^cients learnt, and we all of us have 
to learn it, that we must take out of that word hither 
one predicate after another, all in fact that is con- 
ceivable in it, if we wish to apply it still to God. So 
far as the word is applicable to man, it is inapplicable 
to God ; so far as it is applicable to God, it is inappli- 
cable to man. ‘ Call no man your father upon the earth ; 
for one is your Father, which is in heaven,’ Matt, 
xxiii. 9. Comparison, as it began, so it often ends 
with negation. Father is, no doubt, a better name 
than liie, or the storm-wind, or the heaven, or the 
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Lord, or any other name which man has tried to give 
to the infinite, that infinite of which lie felt the pro- 
sence everywhere. But father too is but a weak 
human name, the best, it may be, which the poets 
of the Veda could find, but yet as far from him 
whom they were feeling after, as the east is from 
th(‘ west. 

Having watched the searchings of the ancient 
Aryans after the infinite in every part of nature, and 
having tried to understand the names which they 
gave to it, beginning with trees and rivers and moun- 
tains, and ending with tlieir Heaven-father, we have 
now to consider the origin of some other ideas whicli. 
at first, might seem completely beyond the reach of 
our senses, but which nevertheless can be shown to 
have had their deepest roots and their true beginnings 
in that finite or natural world which, it is difficult to 
say why, wo are so apt to despise, while it has been 
everywhere and is still the only royal road that leads 
us on from the finite to the infinite, from the natural 
to the supernatural, from nature to nature's God. 

Theogony of the Veda. 

By imagining ourselves placed suddenly in the 
midst of this marvellous world, we tried to find out 
what would be the objects most 1 kely to have startled, 
to have fiiscinated, to have awed our earliest fore- 
fathers — what would have roused and awakened 
them fiom mere staring and stolid wonderment, and 
have set them for the first time musing, pondering, 
and thinking on the visions floating past their eyes. 
And having done that, we tried to verify our antici- 
pations by comparing notes with the poets of the 
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Veda; in whose songs the most ancient records of 
religious thought are preserved to us, at least so far 
as that branch of humanity is concerned to which wo 
ourselves belong. No doubt, between the first day- 
bi eak of human tliought and the first hymns of praise, 
composed in the most perfect metre and the most 
polished language^ there may be nay there must be, 
a gq) that can only be measured by generations, by 
hundreds, aye by thousands of years. Yet such is 
the continuity of human thought, if once controlled 
by human language that, on carefully examining the 
Vi'dic hymns, we found most of our anticipations 
realised, far beyond what we had any right to expect. 
The very objects which we had singled out as most 
likely to impress the mind with the sense that they 
were soniethinir more than what could be seen, or 
heard, or felt in them, had really served, if we might 
trust the Veda, as ‘ windows through which the ancient 
Aiy ans first looked into infinitude.’ 

The infinite in its earliest conception. 

When I say infinitude, do not let us take the infi- 
nite in its (piantitative sense only, as the infinitely 
small or the infinitely great. Though this is perhaps 
the most general concept of the infinite, yet it is at 
tlie same time the poorest and emptiest. To the 
ancient Aryans the aspect of the infinite varied with 
the aspect of each finite object of which it, the infinite, 
was the ever-present background or complement. 
The more there was of the visible or audible or 
tangible or finite, the less there was of the invisible, 
the inaudible, the intangible, or the infinite in the 
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consciousness of man. As the roach of the senses 
varied, so varied the suspicion of what might be 
beyond their reach. 

The concept, for instance, of a river or a mountain 
would require far less of invisible background tlian 
the concept of the dawn or the storm-wind. The dawn 
approaches every morning, hut what it is and whence 
it comes no one can tell. ‘The wind bloweth where 
it listetli, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.’ 
It was easy to understand the ravages caused by the 
inundation of a river or by the fall of a mountain; 
it was more difficult to understand what causes the 
trees to bend before the approach of a hurricane, an<l 
who it is that, during a dark thunderstorm, breaks 
asunder the mountains and overthrows the stables 
and huts. 

The so-called semi-deities therefore, which always 
remained to a great extent within the reach of the 
senses, sehlom assumed that dramatic character which 
distinguishes other deities; and among those deities 
again, those who were entirely invisible, and had 
nothing in nature to represent them, such as India, 
the rainer, Rudra the howler, the Maruts, the pounders 
or storm-gods, even Varuaa, tlie all-embracer, would 
soon assume a far more personal and mythological 
aspect than the bright sky, the dawn, or the sun. 
Again, what constitutes the infinite or supernatural 
character of all these beings, would at once be clothed 
in a simply human form. They would not be called 
infinite, but rather unconquerable, imperishable, unde- 
caying, immortal, unborn, present everywhere, know- 
ing everything, achieving everything, and at the very 
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last only should we expect for them names of so 
abstiact a nature as infinite. 

I say, we should expect this, but I must say at the 
same time, that this expecting attitude is often veiy 
dangerous. In exploring new strata of thought, it is 
always best to expect nothing, but simply to collect 
facts, to accept what wo tind, and to try to digest it. 


Aditi, the infinite. 

You will be surprised for instance, as I certainly 
was surprised when the fact first presented itself to 
me, that there really is a deity in the Veda who is 
siunily called the boundless or the infinite, in Sanskrit 
A-diti. 

Aditi is derived from diti, and the negative par- 
ticle a. Diti again is regularly derived from a root 
DA (dyati), to bind, from which dita, the participle, 
meaning bound, and diti. a substantive, meaning bind- 
ing and bond. Aditi therefore must originally have 
meant without bonds, not chained or enclosed, bound- 
less, infinite, infinitude. The same root shows itself 
in Greek I bihd, bidhijixa, a diadem, that is bound 
round the head. The substantive diti would in Greek 
be represented by fieVjy, a-diti by d-^emy. 

It is easy to say that a deity, having such a name 
as Aditi, the infinite, must be of late origin. It is 
much wiser to try to learn what is, than to imagine 
what mimt be. Because the purely abstract concept 
of the infinite seemed modern, several of our mo«t 
learned Vedic students have at once put down Aditi 
as a late abstraction, as being invented simply to 
account for the name of her sons, the well-known 
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Adifcyas or solar deities. From the fact that tliere are 
no hymns entirely addressed to her, they have con- 
cluded that Aditi, as a goddess, came in at the very 
last moments of Vedic poetry. 

The same might be said of Dyaus, a name corre- 
sponding with the (Ireck Zeu?. He occurs even less 
fietpiently than Aditi amongst the deities to whom 
long hymns arc addressed in the Veda. But so far 
from being a modern invention, we know now that 
he existed before a word of Sanskrit was spoken in 
India, or a word of Greek in Greece ; that he is in 
fact one of the oldest Aryan deities, who at a later 
time was crowded out, if I may use that expres- 
sion, by Indra, lludra, Agni and other purely Indian 
gods. 

Aditi not a modem deity. 

The same, I believe, is the case with Aditi. Her 
name occurs in invocations together with Dyaus the 
sky, Br/thivi, the caith, Sindhu, the rivers, and other 
really primitive deities; and far from being a purely 
h}'pothetical mother of the Adityas, she is represented 
as the mother of all the gods. 

In order to understand this, we must try to find 
out what her own birthplace was, what could have 
suggested the name of Aditi, the boundless, the iii- 
liiiite, and what was the visible portion in nature to 
which that name was originally attached. 

Natural origin of Aditi* 

I believe that there can be little doubt that Aditi, 
the boundless, was one of the oldest names of the 
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dawn, or more correctly, of that portion of the sky 
from whence every morning the light and life of the 
wor 1(1 Hashed forth. 

Look at the dawn, and forget for a moment your 
astronomy; and I ask you whether, when the dark 
veil of the night is slowly lifted, and the air becomes 
transparent and alive, and light streams forth, you 
know not whence, you would not feel that your eye, 
stretching as far as it can stretch, and yet stretching 
ill vain, was looking into the very eye of the infinite ? 
To the ancient seers the dawn seemed to open the 
golden gates of another world, and while these gates 
W(.‘re open for the sun to pass in triumph, their eyes 
and their mind strove in their childish way to pierce 
luyond the limits of this finite world. The dawn 
came and W(3nt, but there remained always behind 
tlu‘ dawn that heaving sea of light or fire, from which 
slu^ springs. Was mjt this the visible infinite? And 
what better name could be given than that 'wdiich 
the Vedic poets gave to it, Aditi, the boundless, the 
yonder, the beyond all and everything ? 

Thus, I believe, we can understand how a deity, 
which at fir.^t seeftied to us so abstract as to have no 
birthplace anywhere in nature, so modern that we 
could hardly believe in its occurrence in the Veda, may 
have been one of the earliest intuitions and creations 
of the Hindu min(H. In later times the boundless 
Aditi may have become identified with the sky, also 

’ I have treated fully of Ad ti in the Rig-Veda, in my translation 
of the liig-veda Sanhita, vol. i. pp. 230 251. There is an excellent 
e>say by Dr. Alfred Hillebrandt, ‘ (jber die Gottin Aditi, 1876. He 
U>. 11) derives the word from da, ‘to bind,’ but prefers to explain 
Aditi by iinper’shableness, and guards against the idea that Ad.ti 
CL-uld mean omn’piesent. 
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with the earth, but originally she was far beyond the 
sky and the earth. 

Thus we read in a hymn ^ addressed to Mitra and 
Varu^/a, representatives of day and niglit, ‘ 0 Mitra 
and Varu>/a, you mount your chariot which, at the 
dawning of the dawn, is golden-coloured, and has 
iron poles at the setting of the sun^: from thence 
you see Aditi and Diti’ — that is, what is yonder and 
what is here, what is infinite and what is finite, what 
is mortal and what is immortal \ 

Another poet speaks of the dawn as the face of 
Aditi ^ thus indicating that Aditi is here not the 
dawn itself, but something beyond the dawn. 

As the sun and all the solar deities rise from the 
east, we can well understand how Aditi came to be 
called the mother of the bright gods, and more par- 
ticularly of Mitra and Varuna (llig-Veda, X, 36, 3), of 
Aryainan and Bhaga, and at last of the seven, or even 
eight so-called Adityas, that is, the solar deities, rising 
from the cast. Sftr^a, the sun, is called not only 
Aditya (llig-Vcda, YlII, 101, 11, baf mahan asi surya, 
hsit aditya mahan asi, ‘Truly, Shrya, thou art great; 
truly, Aditya, thou art great ); bat also Aditeya (Big- 
Veda, X, 88, 11). 

It was, no doubt, the frequent mention of these her 
sons that gave to Aditi almost from the beginning a 
decidedly feminine character. She is the mother, with 
powerful, with terrible, with royal sons. But there 

> Rig- Veda, V, 62. 8. 

® The contrast between the light of the morning and the evening 
6eein8 exprensed by the colour of the two metals, gold and iron. 

* Rig- Veda, I, 35, 2. 

* Ibid. 1, 113, 19, aditer anikam. 
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are passages where Aditi seems to bo conceived as a 
male deity, or anyhow as a sexless being. 

Though Aditi is more closely connected with the 
(lawn, yet she is soon invoked, not only in the morn- 
ing, but likewise at noon, and in the evening b When 
we read in the Atharva-Veda, X, 8, 16, ‘That whence 
th(3 sun rises, and that where he sets, that I believe is 
the oldest, and no one goes beyond,’ we might almost 
translate ‘the old(\st’ by Aditi. Aditi soon receives 
her full share of veneration and worship, and she is 
implored, not only to diive away darkness and the 
enmnies that lurk in the dark, but likewise to deliver 
man from any sin which he may have committed. 

Darkness and sin. 

These two ideas — darkness and sin — which seem to 
us far apait, are closely connected with each other in 
the minds of the early Aryans. I shall read you 
some extracts to show how often one idea, the fear of 
enemies, evokes the other, the fear of sin, or what wo 
should call our worst enemy. ‘0 Adityas^, deliver 
us from the mouth of the wolves, like a bound thief, 
Aditi!’ ‘May Aditi’^ by day protect our cattle, 
may she, who never deceives, protect by night ; may 
she, with steady increase, protect us from evil.’ (A/u- 
hasa/<, literally, from anxiety, from choking produced 
by the consciousness of sin.) ‘And may she, the wise 
Aditi. come with help to us by day! may she kindly 
bring happiness, and drive away all enemies I ’ 

Or again ‘Aditi, Mitra, and also Varu//a, forgive, 

» R’g-Veda, V, 69, 3. * VTII, 67, 14. 

» Ibid. VIII, 18, 6, 7. * Ibid. II, 27, 14. 
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if wc have committed any sin against you! ^lay I 
obtain the wide fearless light, 0 Indra ! May not the 
long darkness come over usl’ ‘May Aditi grant us 
sinlessnessM’ 

One other idea seems very naturally to have sprung 
up from the concept of Aditi. Wherever we go, we 
iind that one of the earliest imaginings of a future 
life arose from the contemplation of the daily coming 
and going of the sun and other heavenly bodies As 
we still say, ‘his sun has set,’ they said and believed 
that tlujse who departed this life would go to the 
west, to the setting of the sun. The sun was supposed 
to be born in the morning and to die in the evening; 
or, if a longer life was given to him, it was the short 
life of one year. At the end of that the sun died, as 
we still say, the old year dies. 


Immortality. 

But by the side of this conception, another would 
spring up. As light and life come from the cast, the 
east, among many of the nations of antiquity, was 
looked upon as the abode of the bright gods, the 
eternal home of the immortals; and when the idea 
had once arisen that the departed or blessed among 
men joined the company of the gods, then they also 
might be transferred to the east. 

In some such sense we see that Aditi is called ‘ the 
birthplace of the immortals ;’ and in a similar sense 
one of the Vedic poets sings ‘Who will give us back 
to the great Aditi j that I may see father and mother?’ 

> Big-Veda, I, 162, 22. 

• H. Spencer, ‘ Sociology,’ i. p. 221. * Big-Veda, I, 24, 1. 
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Is not this a beautiful intimation of immortality, 
simple and perfectly natural ; and if you look back 
to the steps which led to it, suggested by the ordinary 
events of everyday life, interpreted by the unassisted 
wisdom of the human heart? 

Here is the great lesson which the Veda teaches us! 
All our thoughts, even the apparently most abstract, 
have their natural beginnings in what passes daily 
before our senses. NUul in fide nui quod ante faerit 
in sensH, Man may for a time be unheedful of these 
voices of nature ; but they come again and again, day 
after day, night after night, till at last they are 
heeded. And if once heeded, those voices disclose 
tlieir purport more and more clearly, and what seemed 
at first a mere sunrise, becomes in the end a visible 
revelation of the infinite, while the setting of the sun 
is transfigured into the first vision of immortality. 


Other religious ideas in the Veda. 

Let us examine one more of those ideas which to us 
seem too abstract and too artificial to be ascribed to a 
very eaily stratum of human thought, but which, if 
we may judge from the Veda, had risen in the human 
lieart at the very fii st burst of its intellectual spring- 
tide. I do not mean to make the Veda more primitive 
than it is. I know full well the interminable vista of 
its antecedents. There is ring within ring in the old 
tree, till we can count no longer, and are lost in 
amazement at the long, slow growth of human thought. 
But by the side of much that sounds recent, there is 
much that sounds ancient and primitive. And here 
we ought, I think, to learn a lesson from archaeology, 
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and not try to lay down from the beginning a suc- 
cession of sharply divided periods of thought. Fora 
long time arcliaiologists taught that there was first a 
period of stone, during wliich no weapons, no tools of 
bronze or iron, could possibly occur. That period was 
supposed to be followed by the bronze period, where 
the graves might yield both bronze and stone imple- 
ments in abundance, but not a single trace of iron. 
Lastly, we were told, came the third period, clearly 
inark('d by the prevalence of iron instruments, which, 
when they had once been infroduc(i<l, soon superseded 
both stone and bronze workmanship altogether. 

This theory of the three periods, with their smaller 
subdivisions, contained no doubt some truth, but being 
accepted as a kind of archmological dogma, it impeded 
for a long time, like all dogma, the progress of in- 
dependent observation ; till at last it was discovered 
that much in the successive or contemporaneous use 
of the metals depended on local coiulitions, and that 
where miiunal or palustric or meteoric iron existed in 
an easily accessible form, iron implements might be 
found and were found together with stone weapons, 
and previous to bronze workmanship. 

This ought to be a warning to us against our pre- 
conceived theories as to the succession of intellectual 
periods. There are in the Veda thoughts as rude and 
crude as any paleolithic weapons, but by the side of 
them, we find thoughts with all the sharpness of iron 
and all the brilliancy of bronze. Ai’e we to say that 
the bright and brilliant thoughts must be more modern 
than tlie rudely chipped flints that lie by their side'?' 
They may be. but let us remember who the workman 
is^ and that there has been genius at all times, and 
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that genius is not bound by years. To a man who 
has faith in himself and in the world around him, one 
glance is as good as a thousand observations ; to a 
true philosopher, the phenomena of nature, the names 
given to them, the gods who represent them, all vanish 
by one thought like the mist of the morning, and he 
declares in the poetical language of the Veda, ‘There 
is but One, though the poets call it by many names,’ 
Ekam sat vipra bahudliA, vadanti. 

No doubt, we may say, the many names of the 
poets must have come first, before the philosophers 
could discard them. True, but the poets may have 
continued for ages invoking Indra, Mitra, Varu/m, or 
Agni, while at the same time the philosophers of 
India protested, as Herakleitos protested and protested 
in vain, against the many names and the many temples 
and the many legends of the gods. 


The idea of law. 

It has often been said that if there is an idea which 
We look for in vain among savage or primitive people, 
it is the idea of law. It would be didicult to find 
even in Greek and Latin a true rendering of ‘the 
reign of law ’ once chosen as the title of an important 
book by the Duke of Argyll. And yet that idea, in 
its first half-conscious form, is as old as almost any- 
thing in the Veda. Much has been written of late of 
unconscious cerebration, and most exaggerated ac- 
counts have been given of it. Yet there is a great 
deal of mental work going on, which we may call 
unconscious, viz. all mental work that has not yet 
found expression in language. The senses go on 
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receiving' thousands of impressions, most of which 
pass unheeded, and seem wiped out for ever from 
the tablets of our memory. But nothing is ever 
really wiped out, the very law of the conservation of 
force forbids it. Each impress leaves its mark, and 
by frecpient repetition these marks accumulate until, 
from faint dots, they grow into sharp lines, and in the 
end determine the whole surface, the light, and shade, 
aye the general character, of our mental landscape. 

Thus wo can understand that while the great, and 
at first overpowering phenomena of nature were ex- 
citing awe, terror, admiration and joy in the human 
mind, there grew up by the daily recurrence of the 
same sights, by the unerring return of day and night, 
by the weekly changes of the waning and increasing 
moon, by the succession of the seasons, and by the 
rhythmic dances of the stars, a feeling of relief, of rest, 
of security— a mere feeling at first, as difficult to 
express as it is still to express in French or Italian 
our ‘ feeling at homo,’ a kind of unconscious cerebra- 
tion, if you like, but capable of being raised into a 
concept, as soon as the manifold perceptions which 
made up that feeling could be comprehended and 
being coiiiprehended, could be expressed in conscious 
language. 

This feeling has found expression in various w’ays 
among the early philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
What did Heraklcitos ^ mean when he said, ‘ The sun 
or Helios will not overstep the bounds’ (ra jncr/^a), i. e. 
the path measured out for him ; and what, if he said, 
the Erinys. the helpers of right, would find him out if 
ho did ? Nothing can show more clearly that he had 

' ‘ Heracliti Reliquiae,’ xxix. 
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recognised a law, pervading all the works of natuie, a 
law which even Helios, be he the sun or a solar deity, 
must obey. This idea proved most fertile in Greek 
pliilosopljy ; as for religion, I believe we can trace in 
it the first germ of the Greek moira or fate. 

Though w'o cannot expect to meet with any very 
ancient and original thoughts among the philosophers 
of Rome, yet I may quote here a well-known saying 
of (ficero’s, containing a very true application of the 
thought indicated by Horakleitos : Cicero says ' that 
iiKiii were intended, not only to contemplate the order 
of the heavenly bodies, but to imitate it in the order 
find constancy of their lives ; exactly what, as wo shall 
see. the poets of the Veda tried to express in their own 
simple language. 

Let us ask now again, as we did when looking for 
the first germs of the concept of the infinite, what 
could have been the birthplace of the idea of order, 
measure, or law in nature? What was its first name, 
its first conscious expre.ssion? 

I believe it was the Sanskrit /?/ta, a word which 
sounds like a deep key-note through all the chords 
of the religious poetry of India though it has hardly 
ever been mentioned by writers on the ancient religion 
of the Brahmans 

The Sanskrit Rvta. 

Nearly all the gods have epithets applied to them, 
which are derived from this Hiia, and which are 

' De Senectute, xxi. *Se(l credo deos immortalea sparB’SBe animus 
in corpora humana ut essent qui terras tuerentur, ([uique ccclesf urn 
oi'diiiem contemplantes imitarentur enin vitae ordine et constantia.' 

Ludw'i:, ‘Anschauuiigen dea Veda/ p. 15, has given the beat ac- 
count of JiitSk, 
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meant to convey the two ideas, first, that the gods 
founded the order of nature, and that nature obeys 
their commands ; secondly, that there is a moral law 
which man must obey, and for the transgression of 
which he is punished by the gods. Such epithets 
are far more important, as giving us an insight into 
the religion of ancient India, than the mere names of 
the gods, and their relation to certain phenomena in 
nature; but their accurate understanding is beset 
with many difficulties. 

The primary, secondary, and tertiary meanings of 
such words as i^/ta occur sometimes in one and 
the same hymn ; the poet himself may not always 
have distinguished very clearly between them; and 
few interpreters would venture to do for him what he 
has not done for himself. When we speak of law, do 
we always make it quite clear to ourselves what we 
mean by it? And can we expect that ancient poets 
should have been more accurate speakers and thinkers 
than modern philosophers? 

No doubt, in most places where 7??ta occurs, a 
\ ague and general rendering of it such as law, order, 
sacred custom, sacrifice, may pass unchallenged ; but 
if we look at any of the translations of the Vedic 
hymns, and ask ourselves what definite meaning we 
can connect with these high-sounding words, wo shall 
often feel tempted to shut up the book in despair. 
If Agni, the god of fire, or some other solar deity is 
called ‘the firstborn of divine truth,* what possible 
idea can such a translation convey? Fortunately, 
there is a sufficient number of passages left in which 
mta, occurs, and which enable us to watch the gradual 
growth of the word and its meanings. 
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Much, no doubt, in the reconstruction of such 
ancient buildings must of necessity be conjectural, 
and I offer my own ideas as to the original foun- 
dation of the word i?/ta and the superstructures of 
later J)criods, as no more than a guess and a first 
attempt. 

The original meaning of Rita, 

/?/ta, I believe, was used originally to express the 
settled movement of the sun, and of all the heavenly 
bodies. It is a participle of the verb which may 
convey the sense cither of joined, fitted, fixed ; or of 
gone, the going, the path followed in going. I myself 
prefer’ the second derivation, and I recognise the 
same root in another word, Nir-r/ti, literally going 
away, then decay, destruction, death, also the place of 
destruction, the abyss, and in later times (like Anrita), 
the mother of Naraka, or hell. 

The going, the pi’ocession, the great daily move- 
niimt, or the path followed every day by the sun 
from his rising to his setting, followed also by the 
dawn, by day and night, and their various repre- 
sentatives, a path which the powers of night and 
darkness could never impede, would soon be regarded 
as the right movement, the good work, the straight 
path 

It was not, however, so much the daily movement, 
or the path which it followed, as the original di- 
rection which determined it, the settled point from 
which it started and to which it returned, that became 
most prominent in the thoughts of the Vedic poets 
when speaking of Hita. Hence they speak of the 
* Rig- Veda, VII, 40, 4). 
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path of 7t/ta, which we can only translate b}’’ the right 
path ; but which to them was the path cleteriiiincd hy 
that unknown power which they had tried to grasp 
by the name of Rita. 

If you remember how Aditi, the boundless, "sVas at 
first meant for the east, which every morning scemcil 
to reveal an endless distance beyond the sky from 
which the sun arose for his daily course, you will 
not be surprised to find that the /i.ta, the place or the 
power which determines the path of the sun, should 
occasionally in the Veda take the place of Aditi. 
As the dawn was called the face of Aditi, wo find 
that the sun is called the bright face of Ahta\; nay, 
we find invocations in Avhich the great R ta^ occupies 
a place next to Aditi, and heaven and earth. The 
abode of Rita is evidently the cast*'^, where, accord- 
ing to a very ancient legend, the light-bringing gods 
are supposed every morning to break open the dark 
cave, the hiding-place of the robber, and to bring 
forth the cows'*, that is to say, the days, each day 
being conceived as a cow, walking slowly from the 
dark stable across the bright pasture-ground of the 
earth and the sky. When that imagery is changed, 
and the sun is supposed to yoke his horses in the 
morning and to run his daily course across the 
world, then Rita is called the place where they 
unharness his horses®. Sometimes it is said that 
the dawns dwell in the abyss of Rita^, and many 
stories are told, how cither the dawns were re- 

* Ri’g-Veda, VI, 51, 1. * lU'cl. X, 66, 4 . » Ibid. X, 68, 4. 

* Sometimes these cows seem to be meant also for the clouds carried 
off from the visible sky to the dark abyss beyond the horizon. 

» liig- Veda, V, 62, 1. • Ibid. Ill, 61, 7. 
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covered, or how the dawn herself assisted Iiidra and 
the otlier gods in recovering the stolen cattle, or 
the stolen treasure, hidden in the dark stable of the 
night. 

t 

Story of Saramd,. 

One of the best known stories was that of Tndra, 
who first sent Saranui, the peep of day, to find out 
where the cows were hidden. When Sarania had 
heard the lowing of the cows, she returned to tell 
Indra, who then gave battle to the robbers, and 
brought forth the bright cow's. This Saraina was 
afterwards represented as tlie dog of Indra. and the 
inetrohyinic name given to her sons Surameya, having 
by Professor Kuhn been idtmtiHed with llenneias, 
or Hermes, was one of the first indicathms to point 
out to comparative mythologists the right path (the 
pantliA, r/tasya) into the dark chambers of ancient 
Aryan mythology. Well, this Sarama this old pointer 
of the dawn, is said to have found the cows, ‘ by going 
on the path of Yf.ta, the right path, or by going t) 
the Rita,, the right place b’ One poet says : ‘ When 
Sarama found the cleft of the rock, she made the 
old great path to lead to one point. She, the (juick- 
footed, led the way; knowing the noise of the im- 
perishable (cows or days), she went first towards 
tliem’ (Rig-Veda, III, 31, 6). 

In the preceding verse, the very path which was 
followed by the gods and their companions, the old 
poets, in their attempts to recover the cows, i. e. day- 
light, is called the path of the /?/ta; but in another 
place it is said that Indra and his friends tore Vala, 

^ Ilig-VeJa, V, 45, 7, nt4w yatf sar4ma g.U avindat ; V, 15. S. 
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the robber or his cave, to pieces, after finding out the 
Eii% the right place 

That right, immoveable, eternal place is likewise 
mentioned when a mv (ttw is looked for from which 
the gods could have firmly established both heaven 
and earth. Thus Varuna is introduced as saying, ‘I 
supported the sky in the scat of and later on, 

Eiifi, like Satya, the true, is conceived as the eternal 
foundation of all that exists. 

The path of A^'ta occurs again and again, as fol- 
lowed by the dawn, or the sun, or day and night, and 
the only way in which we can gtmerally translate it, 
is the path of right, or the right path. 

Thus we read of the dawn ^ : 

‘She follows the path of i?/ta, the right path; as 
if she know them before, she never oversteps the 
regions.’ 

‘ The dawn who is born in the sky, dawned forth 
on the right path; she came near, revealing her 
greatness. She drove away the evil spirits, and the 
unkindly darkness.’ 

Of the sun it is said * : 

‘ The god Savitrt toils on the light way, the horn 
of the A/ta is exalted far and wide; the Eiia, resists 
even those who fight well.’ 

When the sun rises, the path of A/ta is said to be 
surrounded with rays \ and the same thought which 
was uttered by Herakleitos, ‘Helios will not over- 
step the bounds,’ finds expression in a verse of the 

» Kig-Veda, X, 138, 1. * Ibid. IV. 42, 4. 

» Ibid. I, 124, 3 ; cf, V, 80, 4 * Ibid. VII, 75, 1. 

5 Ibid. VIII, 86, 5; X, 92, 4; VII, 44, 6. 

• Ibid. I, 136, 2j I, 46, 11. 
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Rig -Veda, ‘ Sdrya does not injure the appointed 
places V This path, which is here called the path of 
A^’ta, is in other places called the broad walk 2 , gAtu; 
and like A/ta, this gatu also, the walk, finds some- 
times & place among the ancient deities of the morn- 
ing ^ It is evidently the same path on which day 
and night arc said to travel in tiirn^, and as that 
path varies from day to day, we also hear of many 
paths which are travelled on by the Asvinau, day and 
night, and similar deities 

Another important feature is that this path, which 
is commonly called the path of /Ata, is sometimes 
spoken of as the path which King Varuwa, one of the 
oldest Vedic gods, made for the sun to follow (1, 24, 8) ; 
for we thus begin to understand why what in some 
places is called the law of Varu//a, is in others called 
the law of AVta®; how, in fact, Varu;<a, the god of the 
all-embracing sky, could sometimes be supposed to 
have settled and determined what in other places is 
called the A/ta, as an independent power. 

When it had once been recognised that the gods 
overcame the powers of darkness by following the 
straight path or the path of right, it was but a small 
step for their worshippers to pray, that they also 
might be allowed to follow that right path. Thus 
we read ‘ 0 Indra, lead us on the path of A/ta, on 
the right path over all evils.* 

* Rig-Veda, III, 30, 12; cf. I, 123, 9; 124, 3. 

* Ibid. I, 136, 2. 

’ Ibid. Ill, 31, 15. Indra produced together the Bim, the dawn, the 
Walk, and Agni. 

Mbid. I, 113, 3. » Ibid. VIII, 22, 7. 

® Ibid. I, 123, 8, 9, varunaBya dhllina and ntasya dharna. 

’ Ibid. X, 133, 6. 
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Or, ‘May we, 0 MItra and Vanr a on your path of 
right, cross over all evils, as one crosses the waters 
ill a shiph’ The same gods, Mitra and Varuy/a, are 
said to proclaim the praises of the great if/ta-. 
Another poet says : ‘ I follow the path of /f/ta Svell I’ 
Evil-doers, on the contrary, are said never to cross 
the path of /?/ta 

Here is the first germ of thoughts and feelings 
which even now are not yet quite extinct: — 

‘Awake lay Bonl, ami with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run.’ 


jR/ta, the sacrifice. 

If WO remember how many of the ancient sacrifices 
in India depended on the course of the sun, how theic 
were daily sacrifices at the rising of the sun, at nocm, 
and at the setting of the sun^ how there were ofier- 
ings for the full moon and the new moon, while other 
sacrifices followed the three seasons, and the half- 
yearly or yearly progress of the sun, we may well 
understand how the sacrifice itself came in time to be 
called the path of A/ta®. 

At last Alta assumed the meaning of law in general. 
The rivers, which in some places are said to follow 
the path of A/ta"^, are spoken of in other hymns as 
fidlowing the A/ta or law of Varu/ya. There are 
many more meanings or shades of meaning conveyed 

1 Rig. Veda, VII, 65, 3. * Ibid. VIII, 25, 4; cf. I, 151, 4-6. 

3 Ibid. X, 66, 13. * Ibid. IX, 73, 6. 

* Manu, IV, 25, 26. 

« Rig Veda, I, 128, 2; X, 81, 2; 70, 2; 110, 2; etc, 

’ Ibid. II, 28, 4i I, 105, 12; VIII, 12, 3. 
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by 7?/ta, which however are of less importance for 
our purpose. I have only to add, that as Riisi came 
to express all that is right, good, and true, so An>‘/ta 
was used to express whatever is false, evil, and un- 
true. • 


The development of Rita, 

I do not know whether I have succeeded in giving 
you a clear idea of this Rda in the Veda, how it 
ijieiint originally the firmly established movement of 
the world, of the sun, of morning and evening, of day 
and night ; how the spring of that movement was 
localised in the far East; how its manifestation was 
perceived in the path of the heavenly bodies, or, as we 
should say, in day and night; and how that right 
path on which the gods brought light out of darkness, 
became afterward the path to be followed by man, 
partly in his sacrifices, partly in his gtuieral moral 
conduct b You must not expect in the development 
of these ancient conceptions too much accin acy and 
•lefinitcncss of thought. It was not there, it could not 
be there, and if we attempt to force those poetical 
imaginings into the various categories of rigorous 
thought, we shall only break their wings and crush 
out their soul ; we shall have the dry bones, but no 
flesh, no blood, no life. 


’ There is a similar development to be observed in the Hebrew 
vAjihlir, straight, from fishar, to go forward, a root which has flupjil ed 
Some mythical germs in Hebrew also. See Goldziher, * Mythology 
among the Hebrews,’ p. 123. Still more striking are the coincidences 
between the Veclic i2*ta and the Egyptian Mailt, so eloquently de* 
scribed in Mr. Le Page Renoufs ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ p. Ill# seq. The 
Tao of Laotse also seems to be ot the same kith and kin. 
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Difficulty of translating. 

The great difficulty in all discussions of this kind 
arises from the fact that we have to transfuse thought 
fi-om ancient into modern forms. In that procof^ soiiu* 
violence is inevitable. We have no word so pliant as 
the Vedic i^ita, so full of capability, so ready to reflect 
new shades of thought. All we can do is to find, if 
possible, the original focus of thought, and then to 
follow the various directions taken by the rays that 
proceeded from it. This is what I have endeavoured 
to do, and if in so doing I may seem to ‘ have put a 
new garment upon an old,’ all I can say is that I sc(i 
no other way, unless we all agree to speak not only 
Sanskrit, but Vedic Sanskrit. 

A great English poet and philosopher has lately 
been much blamed for translating the old Hebrew 
belief in a personal Jehovah into a belief ‘in an 
eternal power, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness.’ It has been objected that it would he 
impossible to find in Hebrew an expression for so 
abstract, so modern, so purely English a thought as 
this. This may be true. But if the ancient poets of 
the Veda were to live to-day, and if they had to think 
modern thought and to speak modern speech, I should 
say that an eternal power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness, would not bo a very unlikely ren- 
dering they might feel themselves inclined to give of 
their ancient i^tta. 

Was RitSk a common Aryan concept f 

One more point, however, has to be settled. We 
have seen that in the Veda, n’ta belongs to one of the 
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earliest strata of thought : the question now is, was 
i /ta a purely Vedic, or was it, like Dyaus, Zeus, 
Jupiter, a common Aryan concept? 

It is difficult to speak confidently. There were, as 
we sh&ll see, cognate ideas that found expression in 
Latin and German in words derived from the same 
r«)Ot ar, but there is not sufficient evidence to show 
that, like the Riio, of the Vedic poets, these words 
started from the conception of the daily, weekly, 
monthly and annual movement of the heavenly bodies, 
and from nothing else. 

In Sanskrit we have besides r?ta, the common word 
lor seasons, )7‘tu, meaning originally the regular steps 
(.r movements of the year. In Zend ratu is the same 
word, but it means not only order, but also he who 
orders L 

It has been frequently attempted to identify the 
Sanskrit n'tu, season, and nta, settled, regular, par- 
ticularly as applied to the course of the heavenly 
bodies and to the order of the ancient sacrifices, with 
the Latin rite^ according to religious usage, and rituSy 
a rite, the form and manner of religious ceremonies. 
Lut ri in Latin never corresponds to Skt. n, which is 
really a shortened form of ar or ra, and therefore 
represented in Latin by or, cr, wr, and more rarely 
by re. 

There seems, however, no difficulty in connecting 
the Latin onto with our root ar or ri; and Benfey 
has shown that ordo, ordinis, would correspond to a 
^Sanskrit form r^-tvan. Ordior, to weave, would seem 

‘ Darmesteter, * Ormazd et AhrimanJ p. 12. It seeing to have the 
Baine mean'ng in Kaush. Up. I, 2, where ritavaA, as a gen. of ritu, 
means the moon, the oidainer of the seasons. 
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to have meant originally a careful and orderly ar- 
rangement of anything, more particularly of threads. 

The nearest approach to r/ta is to be found in the 
Latin rdtns^ particularly when we consider that rdtns 
was originally referred in Latin also to the constant 
movement of the stars. Thus Cicero (Tusc. v. 24. 69) 
speaks of the rnotus (stellamm) constantes et rati ; and 
again (N. D. ii. 20. 51) of the astrorum rati imniuta- 
hilesque cursus. I incline myself to the opinion that 
this rdtus in Latin is identical in origin and also in 
intention with Skt. rita, only that it never became 
developed and fixed in Latin as a religious concept, 
such as we saw in the Vedic i?/ta. But though I 
hold to this opinion, I do not wish to disguise its 
difficulties. /2<ta, if it was preserved in Latin, might 
have been avtus^ ertm^ ortas, or urtus^ but not TaUL% 
not even vltiiSi as it appears in inKtuSy vain, i.e. un- 
settled. I fully admit, therefore, that phonetically Pro- 
fessor Kuhn’s identification of Latin rdlus with Sanskrit 
rata is far more regular. He derives it from ra, to 
give, and as from the root da we have in Latin ddtim 
and reddituirty so from the root ra we should have 
quite regularly rdtum and irritiim. The difficulty in 
Professor Kuhns etymology is the meaning. Bata 
means given, and though it assumes the meaning of 
granted, assigned, determined, and though in Zend 
too, data, law, comes from dk (dh&), both to give and 
to settle *, yet there is, as Corssen remarks, no trace 
of this having ever been the original meaning of Latin 
rdtum \ 

^ Darmesteter, 1. o., p. 253, 

* Kuhn ingeniously compares the superlative r&tatamft brahmUai 
with the beneficia ratissima et giatiseima^ in Festus, ed. Lindemano, 
p. 236. 
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Nor are the phonetic difficulties in identifying Latin 
rafus with Skt. r?ta insurmountable. The Latin 
float, is generally connected with the Skt. root ar to 
row, and Latin gracilis with Skt. kr/sa. If then 
Latin rd^us is the same word as the Sanskrit r?ta, 
tlicre is every reason to suppose that it too referred 
originally to the regular and settled movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and that like considerare^ contemplari, 
and many such words, it became afterwards despecial- 
ised. In that case it would be interesting to observe 
that while in Sanskrit r/ta, from meaning the order of 
the heavenly movements, became in time the name 
for moral order and righteousness, r^ttus, though 
starting from the same source, lent itself in Latin and 
Gorman to express logical order and reasonableness. 
For from the same root and closely connected witli 
ratus {pro raid) we have the Latin ration settling, 
counting, adding and subtracting, — what we now call 
reason, — and Gothic rathjo, number, rathjan, to num- 
ber ; Old High German rac//a, speech, and redjon, to 
speak 

12tta Is Asha in Zend. 

But though wo look in vain among the other 
Aryan languages for anything exactly corresponding 
to the Vedic rtta, and cannot therefore claim for it, 
as in the case of Dyaus and Zeus, an antiquity 
exceeding the first separation of the Aryan races, we 
can show that both the word and the concept existed 
before the Iranians, whose religion is known to us 
in the Zend-a vesta, became finally separated from the 

^ For further derivatives see Coreeen, * Aussprache des Latelnischen,* 
i.p.477. 
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Indians, whose sacred hymns are preserved to us in 
the Veda. It has long been known that these two 
branches of Aryan speech, which extended in a 
south-easterly direction, must have remained together 
for a long time after they had separated from 'all the 
other branches which took a north-westerly course. 
I'hey share words and thoughts in common to which 
we find nothing analogous anywhere else. Particularly 
in their religion and ceremonial, there are terms which 
may be called technical, and which nevertheless are 
to be found both in Sanskrit and Zend. The word 
which in Zend corresponds to Sanskrit rita is asha. 
Phonetically asha may seem far removed from n'ta, 
but r/ta is properly arta, and the transition of San- 
skrit rt into Zend 8h is possible h Hitherto asha in 
Zend has been translated by purity, and the modern 
Parsis always accept it in that sense. But this is a 
secondary development of the word, as has lately 
been shown by a very able French scholar, M. Dar- 
niesteter^; and by assigning to it the meaning which 
riio, has in the Veda, many passages even in the 

* The identity of arta (Wta) and asha was first pointed out by de 
Lagarde (‘Geeainmelte Abhandlungen,’ p. 152), and by Oppert (‘In- 
scriptions dea Achdmenides,’ p. 105). It was accepted by Haug (‘Das 
18 Capitel des Vendidad, Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Bayer. Akad. der 
Wisaenschaften,’ 1868, p. 526), and supported by Hiibachmann (‘E’n 
Zoroastrisches Lied,’ p. 76). Thus Skt. martya=Zend maahya; Skt. 
pn'tanS = Zend peshana,; Skt. bhartar = Zend bdahar; Skt. mn'ta^ 
Zend meaha; Zend peretu=Zend peshu. Spiegel (* Ariache Studien,’ 
p. 33) challengea aoine of these identificationa, and explaina them diffe- 
rently. Still he too adinita the poaaible interchange of Skt. rt and 
Zend ah. See Fischel, *Gbtt. gel. Anzeigen,’ 1877, p. 1554. In Parsi 
Asha Vahiata, the excellent Aaha, is Ardibehert. Darmesteter,. 
‘Vendidad,* Intr. Ixx. 

^ ‘ Onnazd et Ahriman, leurs origines et leur hiatoire,’ par J amee 
Darmesteter, Paris, 1877. 
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Avcsta receive for the first time their proper cha- 
racter. It cannot be denied, that in the Avcsta \ 
as in the Veda, ash a may often bo translated by 
purity, and that it is most frequently used in refer- 
ence to*tho proper performance of the sacrifices. Here 
the Asha consists in what is called ‘good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds,’ good meaning ceremonially 
good or correct, without a false pronunciation, with- 
out a mistake in the sacrifice. But there are passages 
which show that Zoroaster also recognised the exist- 
ence of a kosmos, governed by law or r/ta. He tells, 
how the mornings go, and the noon, and the nights ; 
and how they follow a law that has been traced for 
them, lie admires the perfect friendship between the 
sun and the moon, and the harmonies of living nature, 
the miracles of every birth, and how at the right 
time there is food for the mother to give to her 
child. As in the Veda, so in the A vesta, the universe 
follows the Asha, the worlds are the creation of Asha. 
The faithful, while on earth, pray for the maintenance 
of Asha, while after death they will join Ormazd in 
the highest heaven, the abode of Asha. The pious 
worshipper protects the Asha, the world grows and 
prospers by Asha. The highest law of the world is 
Asha, and the highest ideal of the believer is to be- 
come an Ashavan, possessed of Asha, i. e. righteous^. 

This will suffice to show that a belief in a cosmic 
order existed before the Indians and Iranians sepa- 
rated, that it formed part of their ancient, common 

•* Darmesteter, 1. c., p. 14. 

* This view of the origin of ash a has been criticised by M. de Harlez, 
in the 'Journal Asiatique,’ 1878, pp. 157-176, and vindicated by 
M. Darmesteter, ‘Journal Asiatique,’ 1881, p. 492. 

S 
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religion, and was older therefore than the oldest 
Gatha of the Avesta and the oldest hymn of the 
Veda. It was not the result of later speculation, it 
did not come in, only after the belief in the different 
gods and their more or less despotic governihcnt of 
the world had been used up. No, it was an intuition 
which underlay and pervaded the most ancient reli- 
gion of the Southern Aryans, and for a true appre- 
ciation of their religion it is far more important 
than all the stories of the dawn, of Agni, Indra. 
and Rudra. 

Think only what it was to believe in a /?ita, in 
an order of the world, though it be no more at first 
than a belief that the sun will never overstep his 
bounds. It was all the difference between a chaos 
and a kosmos, between the blind play of chance and 
an intelligible and therefore an intelligent providence. 
How many souls, even now, when everything else has 
failed them, when they have parted with the most 
cherished convictions of their childhood, when their 
faith in man has been poisoned, and when the ap- 
parent triumph of all that is selfish, ignoble, and 
hideous has made them throw up the cause of truth, 
of righteousness, and innocence as no longer worth 
fighting for, at least in this world; how many, I 
say, have found their last peace and comfort in 
a contemplation of the 22/ta, of the order of the world, 
whether manifested in the unvarying movement of 
the stars, or revealed in the unvarying number of the 
petals, and stamens, and pistils of the smallest forget- 
me-not ! How many have felt that to belong to this 
kosmos, to this beautiful order of nature, is something 
at least to rest on, something to trust, something 
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believe, when everything else has failed 1 To us this 
perception of the 7i^2ta, of law and order in the world, 
may seem very little ; but to the ancient dwellers on 
earth, who had little else to support them, it was 
everything : — better than their bright beings, their 
Devas, better than Agni and Indra ; because, if once 
perceived, if once understood, it could never be taken 
from them. 

What we have learnt then from the Veda is this, 
that the ancestors of our race in India did not only 
believe in divine powers more or less manifest to 
their senses, in rivers and mountains, in the sky and 
the sun, in the thunder and rain, but that their senses 
likewise suggested to them two of the most essential 
elements of all religion, the concept of the infinite, 
and the concept of order and law, as revealed before 
them, the one, in the golden sea behind the dawn, 
the other in the daily path of the sun. These two 
concepts which sooner or later must be taken in and 
minded by every human being, were at first no more 
than an impulse, but their impulsive force would not 
rest till it had beaten into the minds of the fathers of 
our race the deep and indelible impression that ‘ all 
is right,’ and filled them with a hope, and more than 
a hope, that ^all will be right.’ 
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HENOTHEISM, POLYTHEISM/ 
MONOTHEISM, AND ATHEISM. 


Is monotheism a primitive form of religion P 

I F you consider how natural, how intelligible, how 
inevitable, was the origin and growth of the 
principal deities of the Veda, you will perhaps agree 
with me that the whole controversy, whether the 
human race began with monotheism or polytheism, 
hardly deserves a serious discussion, at least so far 
as the Indians, or even the Indo-Europeans, are con- 
cerned b I doubt whether this question would ever 
have arisen, unless it had been handed down to us 
as a legacy of another theory, very prevalent during 
the middle ages, that religion began with a primeval 
revelation, which primeval revelation could not be 
conceived at all, except as a revelation of a true and 
perfect religion, and therefore as monotheism. That 
primeval monotheism was supposed to have been 
preserved by the Jews only, while all other nations 
left it and fell into polytheism and idolatry, from 

^ For an able risunU of various opinions in favour of or against a 
primitive monotheism, particularly of Pictet, Pfleiderer, Scherer, 
R^ville, and Roth, see Muir, 'Sanskrit Texts,’ vol. v. p. 412. I have 
sometimes been quoted as a supporter of the theory of an original 
monotheism. In what sense I hold that theory will be seen from the 
following remarks, particularly page 279, line 3. 
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which, at a later time, they worked their way back 
again into the purer light of a religious or philoso- 
phical monotheism. 

It is^ curious to see how long it takes before any 
of these purely gratuitous theories are entirely an- 
nihilated. They may have been refuted again and 
again, the best theologians and scholars may long 
have admitted that they rest on no solid foundation 
whatsoever, yet they crop up in places where we 
should least expect them, in books of reference, and, 
what is still worse, in popular school-books ; and 
thus the tares are sown broadcast, and spring up 
everywhere till they almost choke the wheat. 

The science of language and the science of religion. 

The science of language offers in this respect many 
points of similarity with the science of religion. 
Without any warrant either from the Bible or from 
any other source, nay, without being able to connect 
any clear understanding with such a theory, many 
mediaeval, and eVbn modern, writers have maintained 
that language too owed its origin to a primeval 
revelation. The next step was, that this primeval 
language could only have been Hebrew ; the next 
stop again, that all other languages must be derived 
from Hebrew. It is extraordinary to see the learning 
and ingenuity expended in voluminous works to 
prove that Greek and Latin, French and English, 
were all derived from Hebrew. When, however, no 
amount of torture could force from Hebrew the con- 
fession that she was the mother of all those de- 
generate children, the very failure of these repeated 
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efforts showed that it was necessary to commence 
a new trial by an impartial collection of all the 
evidence that could be brought to bear on the origin 
and growth of human speech. This, which we call 
the historical study of language, soon led to a genea- 
logical classification of the principal languages of the 
world, in which Hebrew received at last its right 
place, by the side of other Semitic dialects; while 
the question of the origin of language assumed an 
altogether new form, viz. what is the origin of roots 
and radical concepts in every one of the great fa- 
milies of human speech 1 By following the example 
of the science of language, the students of the science 
of religion have arrived at very similar results. In- 
stead of approaching the religions of the world with 
the preconceived idea that they are cither corruptions 
of the Jewish religion, or descended, in common with 
the Jewish religion, from some perfect primeval reve- 
lation, they have seen that it is their duty first to 
collect all the evidence of the early history of re- 
ligious thought that is still accessible in the sacred 
books of the world, or in the mythology, customs, 
and even in the languages of various races. After- 
wards they have undertaken a genealogical classifi- 
cation of all the materials that have hitherto been 
collected, and they have then only approached the 
question of the origin of religion in a new spirit, 
by trying to find out how the roots of the various 
religions, the radical concepts which form their foun- 
dation, and, before all, the concept of the infinite^ 
could have been developed, taking for granted nothing 
but sensuous perception on one side, and the world 
by which we are surrounded on the other. 
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There is another similarity between these two 
sciences. As it is well known that there is constant 
growth and development in language, connected with 
what is inevitable in all development, viz. a throwing 
off of whatever is used up and corrupt, the history of 
religion also has been shown to exhibit a constant 
growth and development, its very life consisting in a 
discarding of decayed elements, which is necessary in 
order to maintain all the better whatever is still 
sound and vigorous, and at the same time to admit 
new influences from that inexhaustible source from 
which all religion springs. A religion that cannot 
change is like a classical language, that rules supreme 
for a time, but is swept away violently in the end, 
by the undercurrent of popular dialects, by the voice 
of the people, which has often been called the voice of 
God. 

Again, as no one speaks any longer of an innate 
language, — we hardly know what could be meant by 
it,— the time will come when the idea of an innate 
religion too will seem equally unintelligible. Man, we 
know now, has to conquer everything in the sweat of 
his face, though wo likewise know that wherever he 
has laboured honestly, the ground has not brought 
forth thorns and thistles only, but enough to support 
him, though he may be meant to eat his bread in 
sorrow all the days of his life. 

It is easy to understand that, even if a complete 
grammar and dictionary had suddenly come down 
from heaven, they would have been useless to beings 
that had not themselves elaborated their percepts into 
concepts, and that had not themselves discovered the 
relation (nroja-ts) in which one concept may stand to 
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another. They would have been a foreign language, 
and who can learn a foreign language, unless he has 
a language of his own? We may acquire new lan- 
guages from without: language and what it implies 
must come from within. The same with religion. 
Ask a missionary whether he can efficiently preach 
the mysteries of Christianity to people who have 
no idea of what religion is. All he can do is to 
discover the few germs of religion which exist even 
among the lowest savages, though hidden, it may be, 
beneath deep layers of rubbish ; to make them grow 
afresh by tearing up the weeds that had choked them, 
and then to wait patiently till the soil in which alone 
the natural seeds of religion can grow, may become fit 
again to receive and to nurture the seeds of a higher 
religion. 

The predicate of God. 

If we approach the study of religion in this spirit, 
the question whether man began with monotheism 
or polytheism can never present itself When man 
has once arrived at a stage of thought where he can 
call anything, be it one or many, God, he has 
achieved more than half of his journey. He has 
found the predicate God, and he has henceforth to 
look for the subjects only to which that predicate is 
truly applicable. What we want to know is, how 
man first arrived at the concept of the divine, and 
out of what elements he framed it : afterwards only 
comes the question how he was able to predicate the 
divine of this or that, of the One or of the many. 
Writers on religion^ speak of ‘primitive men deifying 

* *How strong soever may have been the religious feelings of the 
primitive Aryans, however lively their sense of the supernatural, and 
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the grand natural objects by which they are sur- 
rounded.’ They might as well speak of primitive 
men mummifying their dead before they had wiil/u 
or wax to embalm them with. 

1 

The new materials supplied by the Veda. 

I am not one of those who hold that the Veda 
olftu's the key to this and to all other problems of 
tlic sci('nce of religion. Nothing could bo a greater 
mistake than to suppose that all nations went through 
exactly the same religious development which we find 
in India. On the contrary, the chief interest in these 
comparative studies in the field of religion consists in 
our being able to see in how many different ways 
the same goal could be and has been reached. All 
1 maintain is that in the Veda we see one stream of 
religious evolution, and a very important stream; and 
that, if we study that, without bringing to its study 
any preconceived opinions, the question whether the 
Aryans of India began with monotheism, in the usual 
sense of that word, seems to me to convey no meaning 
at all. 


however forcibly we may therefore imagine them to have been impelled 
to deify the grand natural objects by which they were surrounded and 
overawed, it is obvious that the physical impressions made by those 
objects on their senses would be yet more powerful in proportion as 
they were more frequent and more obtrusive; and that consequently 
l-ho sky, earth, sun, etc., even though regarded as deities^ would 
naturally be called by names denoting their external characteristics, 
rather than by other appellations descriptive of the dinne attributes 
they were supposed to possess,* — J, Muir, ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ vol. v. 
p. 414, 
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Henotheism. 

If we must have a general name for the earliest 
form of religion among the Vedic Indians, it can be 
neither monotheism nor polytheism^ but only hem- 
theism \ that is, a belief and worship of those single 
objects, whether semi-tangible or intangible, in which 
man first suspected the presence of the invisible and 
the infinite, each of which, as we saw, was raised into 
something more than finite, more than natural, more 
than conceivable ; and thus grew in the end to be an 
As ur a, or a living thing; a Deva, or a bright being; 
an Am arty a, that is, not a mortal, and at last an 
immortal and eternal being — in fact a God, endowed 
with the highest qualities which the human intellect 
could conceive at the various stages of its own 
growth. 

This phase of religious thought can nowhere be 
studied so well as in the Veda; in fact, we should 
hardly have known of its existence but for the Veda. 

The sun in his natural aspects. 

Let US take the sun as an instance of this transition 
from natural objects to supernatural, and at last 
divine powers. The sun has many names, such as 
Sfirya, Savitri, Mitra, Pfishan, Aditya, and others. 
It is interesting to watch how each of these names 
grows by itself into some kind of active personality; 
and in a study of the Vedic religion, it is most 
essential to keep each as much as possible distinct 
from the others. For our purposes, however, it is 

^ From fU, kv6s, one, as opposed to n6vo^, one only. 
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more important to see how they all branch off from 
a common source, and were meant originally to 
express one and the same object, viewed only from 
dilforcnt points. 

The ordinary descriptions of the sun, whether 
under his name of Siirya, Savitri, Mitra, Phshan, 
or Aditya, arc such that any one, with a poetic feeling 
tor nature, would easily understand them. Silrya, 
the sun, is called the son of the sky h The dawn is 
spoken of both as his wife" and as his daughter^; 
and as the dawn is likewise a daughter of the sky^, 
she might be represented as his sister also. Indra 
again is sometimes represented as having given birth 
both to the sun and to the dawn®. From another 
point of view, however, the same dawns are said to 
liave given birth to the sun®. Here is at once ample 
material for the growth of mythology and tragedy : — 
but this does not concern us at present. 

In the Veda, as in Greek poetry, Shrya has a 
chariot, drawn by ono'^ or seven horses^, the seven 
Harits, or bright horses, in which, in s[)ite of all 
differences, we Rave to recognize the prototype of 
the Greek Charites, He is called the face of the 

‘ Rig-Veda, X, 37, 1, divaA putraya sdry/lya ^awsata, sing to SClrya, 
the son of Dyans (sky). 

* Ibid. VII, 75, 5, sftryasya yoshil, the wife of Sdrya. 

* Ibid. IV, 43, 2, sClryasya duhitji, the daughter of Sftrya. 

* Ibid. V, 79, 8, duhitA divaA, daughter of the sky. 

* Ibid. II, 12, 7, yaA saryam yaA ushasam ^a^ana, he who begat the 
sun, he who begat the dawn. 

* Ibid. VII, 78, 3, a^t^anan sClryam ya^aain agnim, they produced 
Sdrya (the sun), the sacrifice, the fire. 

^ Ibid. VII, 63, 2, yat eta^aA vahati. 

® Ibid. 1, 116, 3, ajvah haritaA sfiryasya; VII, 60, 3, ayukta sapta 
i»aritaA. 
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gofls ^ and the eye of other more personal gods, such 
as Mitra, Varuna, and Agni^. When he unharnesses 
his horses, the night spreads out her vesture®. All 
this is solar story, such as we find almost every- 
where. 

Though Sfirya or the sun is himself called pra- 
savitr/^, the creator, (not however in the exclusively 
Christian sense of the word,) yet he assumes under 
the name of Savitri a more independent and dramatic 
character. As Savitri, he is represented as standing 
on a golden chariot with yellow hair with golden 
arms*^, and hands®, and eyes''^, nay, even with a golden 
tongue^®, while his jaws are said to be of iron^b He 
puts on armour or a cloak of a brilliant tawny 
colour^®, and he proceeds on dustless paths 

Mitra again was originally the sun, only in a new 
light, and therefore with a new name He is chiefly 


* Rig-Veda, 1, 115, 1, ^itram devUnAm udagat anlkam, the bright 
face of the gods rose. 

* Ibid. I, 115, 1, ArakshuA mitrasya varunasya agneA, the eye of 
Mitra, Varuwa, Agni. 

* Ibid. 1, 115, 4, yadil it ayukta haritaA sadhasthS,t, S,t rS.trl vUsaA 
tanute simasinai, when he has taken the Harits (horses) from their 
yoke, then the night spreads out her garment over everybody. 

* Ibid, VIT, 63, 2, prasavitit yanUn^m. 

* Ibid. I, 35, 2, hirawyayena savitA rathena. 

* Ibid. X, 139, 1, harike^aA. Ibid. I, 35, 10, hiraayahastaA. 

® Ibid. I, 22, 6, hirawyapAniA. • Ibid. I, 35, 8, hirawyAkahaA. 

Ibid. VI, 71, 3, hirawyayihvaA. 

“ Ibid. VI, 71, 4, ayohanuA. 

Ibid. IV, 53, 2, pi.mngam drSpim prati munAate kaviA. 

" Ibid. I, 35, II, pantliJiA arewavaA. 

“ Mitra, friend, stands for Mit-tra, and this, as suggested already by 
native grammarians, must be derived from the root mid, to be fat, to 
make fat, to make shining, to delight, to love. Similar transitions of 
meaning are to be found in the root snih. From mid we have me da, 
fat, and medin, one who gladdens, a friend, a companion : of. Atharva- 
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the bright and cheerful sun of the morning, or the 
day^ sun and day being often used synonymously 
oven in modern languages, such as in yestersun for 
yesterday. Sometimes a poet says that Savitri is 
Mitra ^r that ho at least performs the same work as 
Mitra. This Mitra is most frequently invoked in 
conjunction with Varu^/a. Both stand together on the 
same chariot, which is golden-coloured at the rising of 
the dawn, and has iron poles at sunset ^ 

Again, another name for the sun is Vishnu. That 
he. too, was originally a solar being, is most clearly 
indicated by his three strides^, his position in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. But his phy- 
sical character soon vanishes behind the splendour of 
his later divine functions. 

Bushan, on the contrary, always retains a more 
humble position. He was originally the sun as viewed 
l)y shepherds. His horses if we may say so, in imita- 
tion ot the Vedic poet, are goats'**; he carries an ox- 
goad as his sceptre®, and a golden dagger (vadjk His 

Veda, XII, 1 , 33, 8 <li;yena medinA. In the same Veda, V, 20, 8 , 
tndraiiiedin occurs in the same sense as indrasakha in the Iliif- 
Veda, VII, 31, 24. 

^ Atharva-Veda, XIII, 3, 13, sa varuwaA sAyam agnir hhavati sa 
initro hhavati pratar iidyan, sa savitti bhfttvilntarikshewa yati sa indro 
hlnUva tapati madhyato divam; cf. Kig-Veda, V, 3. 

liig-Veda, V, 81, 4, uta mitraA bhavaai deva dharmabhiA. 

^ Ib d. V, 62, 8 , hirawyarOpam ushasaA vyush^au, ayaAsthftnam 
iidita sClryasya. The contrast between hirawyarhpa, gold-coloured 
111 the morning, and ayaA<»thfi»a, with iron poles in the evening, 
8 CC 111 S to indicate that ay a A, metal, is here intended to indicate the 
diirk iron-like colour of the sunset or evening in India. In ayohanu, 
irmi-jawed, ay as, metal or iron, expresses strength. 

' Ibid. I, 22, 17; I, 151 ® Ibid. VI, 58, 2, a^^UvaA. 

Ibid. VI, 53, 9, ySi te ash/rH goopas^l Aghrtwe pasusddhant. 

Ibid, I, 42, 6 , liiranyava^linattama. 
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sister, or his beloved, is Shrya^ the sun or dawn, con- 
ceived as a female deity; and, like other solar deities, 
he too sees everything^. 

Aditya, in later times a very common name of the 
sun, is used in the Veda chiefly as a general' epithet 
of a number of solar deities. I call them solar because, 
though Professor Koth looks upon them as purely 
ethical conceptions, they clearly reveal their solar 
antecedents, in some of the Vedic hymns. Thus 
Surya is an Aditya, Savitr/ is an Aditya, Mitra is an 
Aditya; and when Aditya occurs by itself, it may 
often, particularly in later portions of the Rig -Veda, 
be translated simply by the sun^. 

All this is intelligible, and familiar to us from other 
religions and mythologies. 


The sun as a supernatural power. 

In other places, however, the tone of the Vedic poets 
changes. The sun is no longer the bright Deva only, 
who performs his daily task in the sky, but he is 
supposed to perform much greater work ; he is looked 
upon, in fact, as the ruler, as the cstablisher, as the 
creator of the world. 

We can follow in the Vedic hymns, step by step, 
the development which changes the sun from a mere 
luminary into a creator, preserver, ruler, and re- 

* Rig-Veda, VI, 65, 4, svasuA y&h g^vdJb uAryate ; VI, 58, 4, yam 
devA-saA adaduA sClrydyai. 

“ Ibid. Ill, 62, 9, yaA vwv& abhi vipa^yati bbuyandi sam ^a pa«yati ; 
cf. X, 187, 4. 

* Ibid. I, 60, 13, udagdt ayam MityaA vifvena sahasA saba. Grass- 
mann remarks rightly that the last verses of this hymn have rather an 
Atharva-like character. 
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warder of the world — in fact, into a divine or supreme 
being. 

The first step leads us from the mere light of the 
aim to that light which in the morning wakes man 
from sleep, and seems to give new life, not only 
to man, but to the whole of nature. He who 
wakes us in the morning, who recalls the whole of 
nature to new life, is soon called ‘the giver of daily 
life.’ 

Secondly, by another and bolder step, the giver of 
daily light and life becomes the giver of liglit and 
life in general. He who brings light and life to-day, 
is the same who brought life and light on the first of 
days. ‘As light is the beginning of the day, so light 
was the beginning of creation, and the sun, from 
being a mere light-bringer or life-giver, becomes a 
oreator, and, if a creator, then soon also a ruler of the 
world. 

Thirdly, as driving away the dreaded darkness of 
the night, and likewise as fertilizing the earth, the 
sun is conceived as a defender and kind protector of 
all living things.^ 

Fourthly, the sun sees everything, both what is 
good and what is evil ; and how natural therefore that 
both the evil-doer should be told that the sun sees 
what no human eye may have seen, and that the 
innocent, when all other help fails him, should appeal 
to the sun to attest his guiltlessness I ‘ My soul 
waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for 
the morning.’ (Psalm exxx. 6.) 

Let us examine now a few passages, illustrating 
every one of these perfectly natural transitions. The 
very name given to the sun— SaviL’t— means en- 
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livener, and the sun is called ‘ the enlivener of men,’ 
prasavita ^ananiiin^ 

In Rig -Veda, VII, 63, 1, we read : — 

*The sun rises, the hliss-Lestowing, the all-seeing. 

The same for all men; * 

The eye of Mitra and Variiwa, 

The god who has rolled up darkness like a skin.* 

And again, VII, 63, 4 : — 

*Tho hrilliant (sun") rises from the sky, wide shining. 

Going forth to his distant work, full of light ; 

Now let men also, enlivened by the sun. 

Go to their places and to their work.’ 

In another hymn (VII, 60, 2) we find the sun in- 
voked as ‘the protector of everything that moves or 
stands, of all that exists.’ 

Fretpient allusion is made to the sun’s power of 
seeing everything. The stars flee hef re the all- 
seeing sun, like thieves Ho sees the right and the 
wrong among men^. He who looks upon all the 
world, knows also all the thoughts in men^. 

As the sun secs everything and knows everything, 
he is asked to forget and forgive what he alone has 
seen and knows. 

Thus we read (IV, 54, 3), ‘Whatever we have com- 
mitted against the heavenly host through thought- 
lessness, through weakness, through pride, through 
our human nature, let us be guiltless here, 0 Savitar, 
before gods and men.’ 

The sun is asked to drive away illness and bad 

* Rig-Veda, VII, 03, 2, ut ii eti prasavitil j/aniln4m. 

® Ibid. I, 50, 2, apa tyo tdyavaA yatliA uakshatra yanti aktubhi^. 

’ Ibid. VII, GO, 2, ri^u marteshu vr/^inS, Ira pa^yan. 

* Ibid. VII, 61, I, saA manyum martyeshu ^ Ariketa. 
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dreams \ Other gods also are implored to deliver 
mail from sin, and from the unsjieakable (avadya), at 
the rising of the sim 

Having once and more than once been invoked as 
tlic lilh-bringcr, the sun is also called the breath or 
life of all that moves and rests and, lastly, he 
becomes the maker of all things, Vi.svakarman, by 
whom all the worlds have boon brought togethei’^ 
and Pra/yapati, which means lord of man and of all 
living creatures. ‘ Savitri,’ one poet says^, ‘has 
fastened the earth with cords ; he has established 
tlie heaven without a support.’ Ho is called the 
upholder of heaven, the PrayApati of the world and 
even then he wears that tawny armour or cloak 
wliich seemed to belong more properly to the golden- 
haired sun-god. 

' liig-Veda, X. 37, 4, 

yena sfirya Ladhase tama^, 

y/agat A”a vijrvaiu luliyarahi bliAnimd, 
tena asiiiat visvain aiiir.tm anahutiiii 
ajia ainivdm ajia tlu//svapnyaiii Suva, 
the light, 0 Snn, with which thou overcoinest darkness, and 
ri)U>est the whole worhl in splendour, with that light drive away from 
u> all weakness, all negligence, all illness, and sleejdessness ! 

* Ihid. I, 115, 6, adya devaA uditS sfiryasya niA awliasaA pipr/ta niA 
avadyfit. 

'■* Ibid. I, 11 5, 1, sClryaA fitiria ^agataA tasthushaA Aa. 

‘ Ibid. X, 170, 4, 

vibhr.V/an j/yotish.*! svaA agaAAAaA roAanam divaA, 
yena imd vi^vd bhuvan<1,ni abhritil v'jvakarmawl vijvadevyavatil. 
Far shining with light thou wentest to the heaven, the brightness of 
the sky. 

Thou by whom all these beings have been brought forth, the maker of 
all things, endowed with all divine might, 

' Ibid. X, 119, 1, 

eaviU yantraiA prfthivlm aramn/lt 
askambhane savit^ dyam adrj'wihat. 

* Ibid. IV, 53, 2, divaA dharta bhuvanasya pra^fapatil, 

T 
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Another poet declares ‘that the heaven is upheld 
by the sun, while the earth is upheld by that which 
is truG, the Satya ro At last the language 

applied to Siirya becomes superlative. He is the 
god among gods^; ho is the divine leader of &11 the 
gods 'K 

The personal and divine elements are still more 
strongly devolo 2 )ed in Savit>’/. We saw this already 
in some of the passages quoted before. We shall si-e 
it still more clearly in others. Hiwiiri alone rules 
the whole world The laws which he has established 
are firm and the other gods not only praise him 
but have to follow him as their leader In one 
passage it is said that he bestowed immortality® on 

* Rig-Veda, X, 85, 1, satyena uttabliiU bliiluiiA sClrye/ja uttabhita 
dyauA. 

^ Ibid. I, 50. 10, 

ut vayain tamasail pari pa^yanta^ iittaram 

devani de'atra silryain agamna ^yuti/* uttaniaiii. 

Seeing the liglit rising higher and higher al)ove the darkness, we cauie 
to the highest light, t<» Shrya, the god among gods, 

® Ibiil. VIJI, 101, 12, mahiia dcvaiidiu asuryaA purohitaA. 

‘ Ibid. V, 81, 5, iita Uishe prasavasya tvani ekaA it. 

» Ibid. IV, 53, 4, 

aditbliyaA bhnvanjtni praAaka.?at, 
vrat.uii devaA savita abhi rak^)hate. 

« Ibid. VII, 38, 3. 

api stutaA savitA devaA astu, 
yam a Ait vwve vasavaA gri'/ianti. 

» Ibid. V, 81, 3, 

yasya prayftwam anu anye it yayuA 
deVciA devasya uiahimaiiain o^asa. 

• Ibid. IV, 64, 2, 

devebhyaA hi prathamam ya^wiyehhya/i 
amr/tatvain suvasi hhiigam uttaniain, 
fit it damanam savitar vi ftr«ushe 
anfiAina ^flvitfi inanushebhyaA. 

For, first thou givest to the worbhipt'ul jjevas immortality, as the 
highest idiare, 
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the other gods, and that the lives of men, one suc- 
ceeding the other, are his gift. This can only mean 
that both the immortality of the Devas and the life 
of men were dependent on Savitn as the vivifying 
sun h • Lastly, it should not be forgotten that th(5 
most sacred line of the whole Veda is the Oayatri 
vt;rse, addressed to Savit/*/ : ‘ Let us obtain (or, 
according to the Hindu tradition, let us meditate on) 
that adorable splendour of Savitr/ ; may he arouse 
our minds-!’ 

Lven Pushan r'scs sometimes beyond the limits of 
a piinjly pastoral solar deity. Though in one place 
he is spoken of as only higher tlian mortals ami 
(‘({ual ’to the gods-‘, he is in other places called the 
loid of all that rests and moves Jiike all solar 
deities, he sees everything, and, like S.uit/*/, he is 
also supposed to conduct the souls of the departed to 
the regions of the blessed 

As to Mitra and Vishy/u, it is well known that they 
attained the highest supremacy. Mitra is greater than 
the earth and the sky’^, lie supports even all the gods h 

Afterwards thou Pi)rea<lest thy gift, O Savitr/, 

The lives of men, Huccee<ling one another. 

‘ It is diti'erent wlieti we read that Savitr/ bestowed immort.'ility on 
the 7if/bhns, the soiw ofSudhanvan, H’g-Veda, I, 110, 3, for these are 
often represented as having been orig.nally men, and as deihed at a 
later time. 

''' Hig-Veda, TIT, 62, 10, tat savituA varenyam bhargaA devasya 
dhiij'ahi, dlr'yaA yaA iiaA praAod.ayjit. 

“ Ibid. VJ, 48, ly, paraA hi iiiartyaiA aai samaA devaiA. 

* Ibid. I, 89, 5, tain i^anam yagataA tasthushuA patim. 

® liv'd. X, 17, 3, pQshil tva itaA Ayavayatii jira vidvdn — saA tvA 
etebhyaA pari dadat pitr/bhyaA. 

® Ibid. Ill, 59, 7, abhi yaA maliinil divam mitraA babhhva saprathaA, 
abhi ^ravobln'A pr/thivSin. 

’’ Ibid. Ill, 59, 8; saA devan vuv&n bibharti, 

T 2 
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Vislum supports all the worlds ’ ; he is the companion 
of Indra in his battles'^, and no one can reach the 
limits of his greatness ^ 

The sun In a secondary position. • 

If we knew nothing else of the religious poetry of 
the Veda, we might, after rea<ling such praises be- 
stowed upon the sun, feel inclined to say that the old 
Brahmans worshij)ped the sun under various names 
as their supreme deity ; and that in that sense they 
might be said to worship one god only, to be, in fact, 
monotheists. Nothing, however, could be further from 
the truth. In this one evolution, no doubt, the sun 
assumed the character of a supreme deity, but even in 
the passages which we have quoted there is hardly an 
assertion of the sun s supremacy that could not bo 
matched in the hymns addressed to other Devas. He 
is totally different in that respect from Zeus and 
Jupiter, Nor do the Vedic poets hesitate for a 
moment to represent the same deity, the sun, who is 
at one time the maker and upholder of all things, at 
another time as the child of the waters, as produced 

* Rig- Veda, I, lU, 4, 

yah u tridh«1,tu pr/thivim iita dyitm, eka^ d:tdh/lra bhuvaiiani vijva, 
He who in three places supports tlie earth and the sky, who alone 
supports all beings. 

* Ibid. VJ, 69. 

» Ibid. VII, 99, 2, 

na te vishno gftyamftnaA na y&taA, 
deva mahiinnaA param antam apa, 
astabhne^A n.^kam r/shvam brdiantam, 
dadhartha prSIrim kakubham pWthivyiiJ. 

No one who is now living or who lived formerly reached, 0 Deva.' 
the furthest end of thy greatness ; 

Thou hast supported the sky, the bright ^nd great, thou hast holden 
the eastern point of the earth. 
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by the dawns, a god among other gods, neither better 
nor worse. 

This is the peculiar character of the ancient Vedic 
religion which I have tried to characterise as Henu- 
tliet\sN* or K(fthenot/i('ts‘in, a successive belief in single 
supremo gods, in order to keep it distinct from that 
phase of religious thought which we commordy call 
polytheism, in which the many gods are already subor- 
dinated to one supreme god and by which therefore 
the craving after the one without a second has been 
more fully satisfied. In the Veda one god after an- 
other is invoked. For the time being, a.l that can bo 
said gf a divine being is ascribed to him. The poet, 
while addressing him, seems hardly to know of any 
other gods. ]lut in the same collection of hymns, 
sometimes even in the same hymn, other gods are 
mentioned, and they also are truly divine, truly in- 
dependent, or, it may be, supreme. The vision of the 
worshipper seems to change suddenly, and the same 
poet who at one moment saw nothing but the sun, as 
the ruler of heaven and earth, now sees heaven and 
earth, as the father and mother of the sun and of all 
the gods. 

Development of general predicates of the Divine. 

It may be difficult for us to enter into this phase of 
religious thought, but it is a phase perfectly intelli- 
gible, nay inevitable, if only we remember that the 
idea of deity, as we understand it, was not yet fixed 
and settled, but was only slowly growing towards 
perfection. The poets ascribed the highest powers to 
the sun, but they asciibcd equally high powers to 
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Other natural phenomena likewise. It was their 
object to praise the mountains, the trees the rivers, 
the earth and the sky, the storm and the fire, as high 
as ever tlioy could he praised. By these superlative 
])raises each became in turn a superlative or supremo 
power; but to say that they represented each and 
all as gods or even as devas, involves a mental cina- 
chronism, for, when they first uttered those praises, 
they did not yet possess cither that word or that iilea. 
They were looking, no doubt, for something in all 
these phenomena, which afterwards they called divine. 
But at fii'st they had to be satisfied with predicating 
of the various objects of their praise the highest tln‘y 
could predicate. After having done that, nay while 
doing it, some of the predicates which w’ere appli- 
cable to all or most of the objects of their praise 
would assume an independent character, and tlms 
supply the first names and conceptions of what wo 
call divine. If the mountains, the rivers, the sky, 
and the sun, were all called living and doing (asura), 
not'perishing (ayara), immortal (amartya), or bright 
(deva), then each of these predicates would, after a 
time, become the name of a class of beings, expressing 
not only their vital vigour, their freedom from decay 
or their brilliancy, but everything else that was con- 
noted by these words. To say that Agni or fire 
belongs to the devas or bright beings would then be 
something very different from saying that fire is 
bright. To say that Dyaus, the sky, or Surya, the 
sun, is an asura (a living one) or an amartya (im- 
mortal) would imply far more than that the sky 
does not fade away, or that he is active and moving 
about. These general predicates, such as asura, 
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vigorous, a^ara, imperishable, deva, bright, ahvaj^s 
predicate one and the same thing of many objects; 
and if the upholders of an original monotheism 
mean no more than this, that the predicate god 
wliich'is looked for and slowly conquered, that tlie 
iiiieiition of tlie divine, is by its very nature one, 
tliei'u might be something to be said for such a 
theory. 

Ihit what interests ns at present, is liovv that in- 
b'lition was realized ; by how many steps, by liow 
many names, the infinite was graspe<l, the unknown 
named, and at last the Divine reached. Those beings 
wlio are called devas in the Veda are in many 
places not yet even the same as tlie Greek Oeoi ; 
for the Greeks, even so early as the time of Homer, 
had b(‘gun to suspect that, whatever the number 
and nature of the so-called gods might be, there 
must be something supreme, whether a god or a 
fate, there must be at least one lather of gods and 
men. 

In some portions of the Veda, too, the same idea 
breaks through, and we imagine that as in Greece, 
Italy, Germany, and elsewhere, so in India also, the 
religious craving after the one would have been 
satisfied by a monarchical polytheism. But the Indian 
mind soon went further, and we shall see how in the 
end it was driven to a denial of all the devas or 
gods, and to search for something higher than all the 
devas, Dyaus himself, or Varu/<a, or Indra, or Prayapati 
not excluded. At present, when dealing with the genesis 
of the Vedic gods or devas, what I want chiefly to 
show is that beginning from different beginnings, 
nothing is more natural than that they should grow 
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up at first side by side, unconcerned about each other, 
each perfect in his own sphere, and that sphere for a 
time filling the whole horizon of the vision of their 
worshippers. 

Herein lies the interest and chief value of thef Vedic 
hymns, only that it is almost impossible to exhihit 
the fulness of those thoughts in modern lanorua^e. 
When the poets of the Veda address the mountains 
to protect them, when they implore the rivers to yield 
them water, they may speak of rivers and mountains 
as devas, but even then, though deva would bo 
more than bnyht^ it would as yet be very far from 
anything we mean by divine. How then shall we 
do justice to the old language and its real vagueness 
by our translation into sharply defined modern 
terms ^ To the Vedic poets the rivers and mountains 
were, no doubt, the same as they are to us, but they 
were conceived more prominently as active, because 
everything which in their language was compre- 
hended by a name could only be comprehended as 
manifesting some activity of which man was con- 
scious in himself; it had no interest, it had no ex- 
istence in their minds, except when conceived as 
active. 

But there is still a long way from this conception 
of certain parts of nature as active, to what is called 
personification or deification. Even when the poets 
spoke of the sun as standing on a chariot, as clad in 
golden armour, as spreading out his arms, this was 
no more than a poetical perception of something in 
nature that reminded them of their own proceed- 
ings. What to us is poetry, was to them prose. 
What to us seems fantastic imagery, arose more often 
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from helplessness in grasping and poverty in naming 
the surrounding world than from any desire of start- 
ling or pleasing their hearers. If we could ask Va- 
sish/Aa or Viivamitra, or any of the old Ai-yan poets, 
whether they really thought that the sun, the golden 
ball which they saw, was a man with legs and 
arms, with a heart and lungs, they would no doubt 
laugh at us, and tell us that though we under- 
stood their language, wc did not understand their 
thoughts. 

A word like Savitr/, the sun, meant at first no 
more than what it said. It was deiived from the 
root su, to bring forth, to give life, and therefore, 
when applied to the sun, it meant just so much of the 
sun as was perceived of him in his acts of life- 
giving and fertilizing and no more. Afterwards only, 
Savitri became on one hand the name of a mytho- 
logical being of whom certain stories, applicable to 
the vivifying sun, might be told ; while on the otlnu’ 
hand Savitri dwindled away into a traditional and 
unmeaning word for sun. 

The process which we have been watching in the 
case of the sun, we can watch again and again with 
regard to most A^edic deities. Not, however, with 
regard to all. The so called semi-deities, the rivers, \ 
the mountains, the clouds, the sea, others also such 
as the dawn, the night, the wind, or the storm, never 
rise to the rank of supreme deity ; but of Agni, the 
fire, of Varu^ja, the covering sky, of Indra, Vish/m, 
Rudra, Soma, Par^anya, and others, epithets are used 
and whole descriptions given which, to our mind, 
would be appropriate to a supreme deity only. 
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The sky as Dyaus, or the illuminator. 

Let us look at the origin and history of one other 
god, one of the oldest gods, not only of the Vedic 
Aryans, but of the whole Aryan race, I mean the 
Vedic Dyaus, the Greek Zev?. Some scholars seem 
still to doubt the existence of such a deity in the 
Veda, and there is certainly no trace of D^’aus as a 
god, nay, even as a masculine noun, in the later 
literature of India. Dyaus has there become a fe- 
minine, and means simply the sky. Now it has 
always seemed to me one of the most wonderful 
discoveries made by the students of the Veda that a 
deity, which was known to have existed in Greece 
as Zei/s Trar?/^, in Italy as Ju-piter, in the Edda as 
T\r, in German as Zio, and which we know ought 
to have existed in Sanskrit also, but which did not 
exist there, should suddenly have come to light in 
these ancient hymns of the Veda. In the Veda 
Dyaus occurs, not only as a masculine, but in that 
close connection with pita, father, as Dyaushpitfi, 
which we find again in the Latin Jupiter. This 
discovery of Dyaush-pita was like finding at last, by 
means of a powerful telescope, the very star in the 
very place of the heavens which Ave had fixed before 
bv calculation. 

However, even in the Veda, Dyaus is already a 
hiding star. The meaning of the word is generally 
given as sky, but its truer meaning would be ‘the 
brio’ht or the shin ini; one,’ for it is derived from the 
root div or dyu, to shine, to lighten; and it was' 
this activity of shining and illuminating the world 
which was embodied in the name of Dyaus, Who 
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tlic shilling one was, the word by itself did not de- 
clare. He was an asura, a living one; that was 
all. Afterwards only, Dyaiis became the centre of 
mythological stories while in the ordinary Ian gun go 
it dwimlled away, just like Savitr/, the life-giver, 
into one of the many traditional and unmeaning 
words f(jr sky. 

This Dyaus, then, the light, or the illuminator of 
the skjT-, was no doubt, from the very fiist, pro- 
(‘ininently fitted to assume some kind of supremacy 
among the other devas or bright beings; and we 
know how completely that supremacy was realized 
in the Greek Z^vs and the Latin Jupiter. In the 
\'edic J*)yaus, too, wo can watch the same tendency; 
hut it was there counteracted by that temhmey in- 
herent in almost every Deva to assume a superlative 
character. 

JJyaus, the sky, is frequently invoked together with 
the Larth, and with Lire. For instance (ilig-Veda, 
VL 51, 5), 

‘Dyaus (sky), father, and Pr/thivi (earth), kind 
mother, Agni (fir(‘), brother, ye Vasus, ye bright ones, 
have mercy upon us ! ’ 

• Dyaus, we sec,, occupies the first place, and so ho 
does generally in these old invocations. He is con- 
stantly called father. For instance (1, 191, 6), ‘ Dyaus 
is father, Pr/thivi, the earth, your motlier ; Soma, your 
brother; Aditi, your sister.’ Or again (Rig- Veda, IV, 
1, 10), Dyaus, the fiither, the creator, Dyaush pita 
fyanita, Tranjp yepeTijp, 

^lore frequently, however, than by himself, Dyaus 
(the sky) is invoked together with Pr/thivi, the earth ; 
and the two words, joined together, form a kind of 
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dual deity in the Veda, called Dydvapr/thivi, Heaven 
and Earth. 

Now, there are many passages in the Veda where 
Heaven and Earth are invoked as supreme deities. 
Thus the gods are said to be their sonsh mere par- 
ticularly the two most popular deities in the Veda, 
Indra^ and Agni®, are mentioned as their offspring. 
It is they, the two parents, who have made the world \ 
who protect it®, who support by their power every- 
thing, whatsoever exists®. 

Yet, after heaven and earth have received every 
epithet that can be invented to express their imperish- 
ableness, their omnipotence, their eternity, we suddenly 
hear of a clever workman among the gods who madti 
heaven and earth, whether called Dyavaprithivi or 
Kodasi®. In some places Indra is said to have pro- 
duced and to support heaven and eaith'^, the same 
Indra who elsewhere is represented as the son of 
Dyaus, or as the son of heaven and earth '®. 

» lUg-Veda, I, 159, 1, (lev.<p«tre. > Ibid. IV, 17. 

* Ibid. X, 2, 7, yam tvil dyavAprithivl yam tvA flpaA, tvasL^& yam 
siiyaniina ffa^iXna,. 

* Ibid. I, 169, 2, suretasa pitarft bhflma HkratnA. 

* Ibid. I, 160, 2, pit^l ks, bhuvanani raksliataA. 

* Ibid. I, 185, 1, vijvam tinan^l bibbritaA yat ha n^ma. 

’ Ibid. IV, 66, 3, saA it svapAA bhuvaneshu Asa yaA ime dy&vjV 
pr/thivl ^a^Ana. 

* Ibid. I, 160, 4, ayam devandm apasdm apastamaA yaA ^a^ana 
rodast vijvojambhuvd. 

® Ibid. VIII, 36, 4, ^anitd divaA ^anitd prtthivydA; III, 32, 8, 
dddhdra yaA prethivim uta dy.dm. 

‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,* vol. ii. p. 473, note — Heaven 
and earth are sometimes replaced by day and night, dyuni^e, from 
which Dionysos (dyunijya = Ai«;vu£os), their child and representative, 
in his character of Kafmr'qp, vrjs, and vvKTiXiot. A Lesbian form 
Zovkv^os does not exist. Conze, ‘ lleise auf Lesbos,’ tab. ix. 1, 5, reads 
Zovviau, Corp. I. G. 2167. See G. Meyer, in ‘ Jahrb. f. Klass. Phil.’ 
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* Struggle for supremacy between Dyaus and Indra. 

In fact we see here for the first time some kind of 
stru^^glc between two prominent deities, between the 
old prilneval god and goddess, Heaven and Earth, 
aiid the more modern and more personal god Indra, 
originally the rain-giver, the Jupiter pliwius, who 
was raised into an heroic character by his daily and 
3 early fights against the powers of darkness, of night 
and of winter, and more particularly against the 
robbers who carry away the rain-clouds, till Indra 
conquers them again with thunder and lightning. 
Of this Indra, though at first the son of Heaven and 
Earth, it might well be said that at his birth heaven 
and earth trembled b Then again we read (llig-veda, 
I, 131, 1), ‘Before Indra the divine Dyaus (heaven) 
bowed down, before Indra bowed down the great 
Ib/tliivi (earth). Thou, 0 Indra, shookest the top 
of heaven Such expressions, which are physically 
true, as applied to the god of the thunderstorm, 
before whom ‘ the earth shall quake, and the heaven 
shall tremble, the sun and the moon shall be dark, 
and the stars shall withdraw their shining,’ would 
soon be interpreted morally, and then convey the 
i<lea of Indra s greatness and supremacy. Thus one 
poet says^, ‘The greatness of Indra indeed exceeds 

^878, p. 690. This etymology was ant'c’pated by Benfey, ‘Nachrichten 
iler K. G. d. W. zu Gott’ngen,’ 1873, 12. Marz; see M. M., *On Sir 
U. W. Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ in the ‘Academy,’ 1882, 
Aug. 5. 

‘ * Lectures on the Science of Language,* vol. ii. p. 473. 

* Rig- Veda, I, 54, 4. 

* Ibid. I, 61, 9, asya it eva pra riri^re mahitvam divaA pnthivyllA 
pari autarikbhat. 
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the heaven (that is, Dyaus), exceeds the earth (that 
is, Pr/thivi), and the sky.’ Another says^ ‘hidra' 
exceeds heaven and earth ; they are but as half com- 
pared with him.’ 

Next would follow meditations on the celatlvo 
position of these deities, of father and son, and in 
the end it would have to be admitted that the som 
the valiant Indra, with his thunderbolt and his 
lightning-arrows, was gieatcr than his father, tlie 
serene sky, greater than his mother, the iinniovahlij 
earth, greater also than the other gods. ‘ The otlier 
gods,’ one poet sa^'s, ‘were sent away like (shrivollod 
up) old men; thou, O Indra, b. earnest the king-’ 
We see thus how Indra, too, rose to be anotlnr 
supreme god. ‘No one is beyond thee/ sa}’s om* 
poet, ‘no one is better than tliou art, no one is liku 
unto thee'V In the majority of the Jiymns of tlu) 
Veda he is ime-eminently the supreme god, yet again 
not to that extent that we could compare his position 
with that of Zeus. Neither are the other gods ahva\s 
subordinate to him, nor can we say that they are all 
co-ordinate. Though in some cases certain gods arc 
associated together, and some, particularly ludrn, 
represented as greater than .others, yet these other 
gods, too, have their day, and, when they are asked 
to bestow their blessings, there is no language too 
strong to magnify their power and wisdom. 

* Rig-Vecla, VI, 30, 1, ardham it asya prati rodasl ubhe; X, 119, 7, 
nahi me rodasl uUhe anyain paksham ^aiui prati. 

^ Ibid. IV, 10, 2, ava asr/yauta ^ivrayaA na devAA bhuvaA samr.U 
indra satyayoniA. 

3 Ibid. IV, 30, 1, nakiA indra tvat uttaraA, na ffy^yXn asti vrto 
ban, nakiA eva yathd tvam. 
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Hymn to Indra, as a supreme god. 

I shall give you the translation of one hymn 
addressed to Indra, and of another addressed to 
Vaniwa, in order to show you what is meant hy 
Henothelsm, hy a religion in which each god, while 
he is being invoked, shares in all the attributes of a 
supreme being. You must not expect anything very 
pof'tical in our own sense of the word. Those ancient 
poets had no time for poetic ornamentation or mere 
splendour of words. They laboured hard to find the 
light expression for what they wished to say. Every 
liappy expression was to them a relief, each hymn, 
however poor it may seem to us, an heroic feat, a true 
sacrifice. Every one of their words weighs and tells, 
l>ut when we come to translate them into modem 
language, we often feel inclined to give it up in despair. 
Kig-Veda,lV, 17:— 

‘Thou art great, 0 Indra! To thee alone has the 
harth, has Heaven willingly yielded dominion. Whcui 
thou hadst struck down Vr/tra with might, thou 
lettost loose the streams which the dragon had swal- 
lowed. (1) 

‘At the birth of thy splendour, Heaven trembled, 
the Earth trembled, from fear of the anger of her own 
son. The strong mountains danced, the deserts were 
nioistened, the waters How along. (2) 

‘He cleft the mountains, with might whirling 
thunderbolts, and steadily showing his prowess, 
hejoicing he killed Vr/tra with his bolt, the waters 
came foi-th quickly after their strong keeper had been 
killed. (3) 

‘ Thy father, Dyaus, was considered powerful 
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‘ Indra is praised as the powerful, because he, being 
one, kills many matchless enemies. Neither men nor 
gods can resist him in whose keeping this his friend 
and poet stands. (19) 

‘ May Indra, the all-mighty, the powerful, the sup- 
porter of men, the invulnerable, make all this true 
for us indeed! Thou who art the king of all gene- 
rations, give us what is the mighty glory of the 
poet.’ (20) 


Hymn to Varuna as a supreme god. 

The next hymn is addressed to Varu//a (Rig-Veda. 
11,28):— 

‘This (world) belongs to the wise king Aditya* 
may he overcome all beings by his iniglit! I seek a 
hymn of praise for the god who is most gracious to 
the sacrifices, for the bounteous Varu/m. (1) 

‘Let us be blessed in thy service, 0 Varuua, who 
always think of thee and praise thee; greeting thee 
day after day, like the fires on the altar, at the 
approach of the rich dawns. (2) 

‘O Varu//a, our guide, let us bo in thy keeping 
thou who art rich in heroes and praised far and wide! 
And you, unconquered sons of Aditi, deign to accept 
us as your friends, O gods ! (3) 

‘Aditya, the ruler, sent forth those rivers; they 
follow the law of Varu>/a. They tire not, they cease 
not ; like birds they fly quickly everywhere. (4) 

‘ Take from me my sin, like a fetter, and we shall 
increase, 0 Varuua, the spring of thy law. Let not 
the thread be cut, while I weave ray song I Let not 
the form of the workman break before the time! (5) 
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‘Take far away from me this terror, 0 Varu/m. 
thou, O righteous king, have mercy on mo! Like 
as a rope from a calf remove from me my sin; for 
away from thee I am not master even of the twinkling 
of an b^e. (6) 

‘Do not strike us, Varu^ia, with weapons which at 
thy will hurt the evil-doer. Let us not go where 
the light lias vanished! Scatter our enemies that 
wc may live. (7) 

‘We did formerly, 0 Varuna, and do now, and 
shall in future, sing praises to thee, 0 mighty one ! 
For on thee, unconquerable hero, rest all statutes, 
immovable, as if established on a rock. (8) 

‘ Move far away from me all self-committed guilt, 
and may I not, 0 king, sulfcr for what others have 
Committed ! Many dawns have not yet dawned : 
grant us to live in them, 0 Varuna ! (9) 

‘Whether it be my companion or a friend, who, 
while I was asleep and trembling, uttered fearful 
spells against me, whether it be a thief or a wolf 
who wishes to hurt me, — ^protect us against them, 0 
Varuna.’ (10) 

A Greek poet could not say much more in praise 
of Zeus, yet I oould easily give you selections from 
other hymns in which the same and even stronger 
language is used of Agni, Mitra, Soma, and other 
gods. 


Henotheism, the dialectic period of religion. 

This, then, is what is meant by henotheism^ a phase 
of religious thought with which we have become ac- 
quainted for the first time through the Veda, though 
there can be little doubt that other religions also had 
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to pass through it. In a History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature which I published in 1859, I had already 
called attention to this henotheistic phase of religion. 
‘When these individual gods are invoked/ I said 
(p. 532), ‘they are not conceived as limited hy the 
power of others, as superior or inferior in rank. 
Each god is to the mind of the suppliant as good as 
all the gods. He is felt at the time as a real divinity, 
as supreme and absolute, in spite of the necessary 
limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods 
must entail on every single god. All the rest dis- 
appear from the vision of the poet, and ho only who 
is to fulfil their desires stands in full liirht before 
the eyes of the worshippers. “ Among you, 0 gods, 
there is none that is small, and none that is young ; 
you are all great indeed,” is a sentiment which, 
though perhaps not so distinctly expressed as by 
the poet Manu Vaivasvata, nevertheless underlies 
all the poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are 
sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and the 
small, the young and the old (Rig-Veda, I, 27, 13), 
this is only an attempt to find the most compre- 
hensive expression for the divine powers, and no- 
where is any one of the gods represented as the slave 
of others.’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that what 
I call henotheism, in order to keep it distinct from 
polytheism, in its ordinary meaning, existed in India 
only. We see traces of it in Greece, in Italy, in 
Germany. We see it most clearly during that period 
which precedes the formation of nations out of in- 
dependent tribes. It is, if I may say so, anarchy, 
as preceding monarchy, a communal as distinct from 
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an imperial form of religion. It is what may best 
be described as the dialectic period of religion. For 
as the dialects of a language exist before a language, 
before what is afterwards called the common lan- 
guage '^f the people, so it is in the case of religions. 
Tliey arise round the hearth of every family. When 
families become united into tribes, the single hearth 
becomes the altar of a village ; and when different 
tribes combine into a state, the different altars (aKles) 
become a temple (mdes) or sanctuary of the whole 
people. This process is natural, and therefore uni- 
versal. Only we do not see it anywhere so clearly 
in its very growth as in the Veda. 


The supremacy of different Devas. 

A few examples will make this still clearer k In 
the first hymn of the second Manr^ala, Agni (fire) is 
called the ruler of the universe, the lord of men, 
the wise king, the father, the brother, the son, the 
friend of men ; nay, all the powers and names of the 
other gods are distinctly ascribed to Agni. The hymn 
belongs, no doubt, to the more modern compositions; 
yet, though Agtii is thus highly exalted in it, nothing 
is said to disparage the divine character of the other 
gods. 

What could be said of Indra we saw just now in 
the hymn addressed to him. In the hymns as well 
as in the later Brahma?vas, he is celebrated as the 
strongest, as the most heroic of gods ; and the burden 

* This subject is treated in my * History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture/ p. 632, and in Muir, ‘ Sanskrit Texts,’ vol. iv. p. 113, vol. v. p. 98. 
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of one of the songs in the tenth book is ‘ Vimasmad 
Indra uttaraA! Indra is greater than all!’ 

Of another god, of Soma, it is said that he was 
born great, and that he conquers every oneh IIo 
is called the king of the world he has the* power 
to prolong the life of men^ nay, in one sense even 
the gods are indebted to him for their life and 
immortality^. He is called the king of heaven and 
earth, of men and gods 

If we read the hymns which are addressed to 
Varu»a (ovpavos), we perceive again that the god 
hero invoked is, to the mind of the poet, supremo 
and almighty. 

What more could human language achieve, in 
trying to express the idea of a divine and supreme 
power, than what our poet says of Varu/?a, ‘Thou 
art lord of all, of heaven and earth’ (I, 25, 20); or, 
as it is said in another hymn (II, 27, 10), ‘Thou art 
the king of all, of those who are gods, and of those 
who are men’? Nor is Varu//a represented as the 
lord of nature only; he knows the order of nature, 
and upholds it, for this is what is meant by his 
epithet dhr/tavrata. The vratas, or laws of nature, 
are not to be shaken; they rest on Varu/ia, as on 
a rock. Varuua therefore knows the twelve months, 
and even the thirteenth ; he knows the course of the 
wind, the birds in the air, and the ships on the sea. 

* Rig-Veda, IX, 59, 4, ^ayam&naA abhavaA mahiln indo vi<van abhi 
it asi. 

* Ibid. IX, 96, 10, abhi^astipaA bhuvanasya T§Lff&, 

* Ibid, VIII, 48, 4, pra naA fiyuA ^ivase soma tiriA. 

* Ibid. IX, 87, 2, pit4 dev&nAm yanitA sudakshaA visb/ambhaA divaA 
dbarunaA prtthivy&A. 

* Ibid. IX, 97, 24, r%a dey&nam uta marty&n&m. 
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He knows all the wondrous works of nature, and he 
looks not only into the past, but into the future also. 
But more than all this, Varuna watches also over the 
order of the moral world. Thus in one hymn the 
poet begins with a confession that he has neglected 
the works of Varu//a, that he has offended against his 
laws. He craves his pardon; he appeals in self- 
defence to the weakness of human nature ; he de- 
precates death as the reward of sin. He hopes to 
soothe the god by his prayers, as a horse is soothed 
by kind words. ‘ Be good,’ he says, in the end, 
‘h't us speak together again.’ Who can read this 
without being reminded of the words of the Psalm, 
‘For He knoweth our frame, He remembereth that 
we are dust’? 

But even this Varu/<a is not supreme; not even he 
is the One, without a second. He is almost always 
represented in fellowship with another, Hitra, with- 
out any indication that cither Varu^a is greater than 
Mitra, or Mitra greater than Varuaa. 

This is wdiat I call henotheism, a worship of single 
gods, which must be carefully distinguished both from 
monotheism, or the worship of one god, involving a 
distinct denial of all other gods, and from polytheism, 
the worship of many deities which together form one 
divine polity, under the control of one supreme god. 


Further development of Henotheism. 

Let us now see what became of this Vedic heno- 
• theism in its further development. 

First of all, we find that several of these single 
deities, having sprung from one and the same source, 
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have a tendency, after a very short career of their 
own, to run together. Dyaus was the sky as tlie** 
ever-present light. Varu??a was the sky as the all- 
embracing. Mitra was the sky as lighted up by the 
light of the morning. S{lrya was the sun as shining 
in the sky. Savitr/ was the sun as bringing light 
and life. Vislnm was the sun as striding with three 
steps across the sky ; Indra appeared in the sky, as 
the giver of rain ; Kudra and the Maruts passed 
along the sky in thunder-storms ; VAta and Vayii 
were the winds of the air; Agni was fire and light, 
wherever it could be perceived, whether as rising out 
of darkness in the morning, or sinking into darkness 
in the evening. The same applies to several of the 
minor deities. 

Hence it happened constantly that what was told 
of one deity could be told of another likewise ; the 
same epithets are shared by many, the same stories 
are told of different gods. 

And not the solar deities only, such as Sfirya, 
but Indra, the rain-god, the Maruts, the storm-gods, 
were all called the sons of Dyaus, or the sky ; and as 
the sky was conceived as the husband of the earth, 
the earth might become the mother of all the gods. 

When the sun rose, it was supposed not only to 
lighten, but to reveal and spread out heaven and 
earth;- and from that it was but a small step to 
representing heaven and earth as brought back to us, 
or made for us, by the sun. The same achievement, 
however, was likewise ascribed to Indra, to Varu//a, 
and to Agni, who is the light of the sun, and to- 
Vish/iu, the god who measures the world with his 
three steps. 
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From another point of view, Agni is supposed to 
liring back the sun, and the same ftiat is by other 
poets ascribed to Indra, to VaruHa, and to Vislnui. 

Though the great battle against darkness and the 
clouds »is chiefly waged by Indra, yet Dyaus also 
wields the thunderbolt, Agni destroys the demons of 
darkness, Vish/m, the Maruts, and Par^anya, all take 
pa it in the same daily or yearly battle. 

The old poets saw all this as well as we do, and 
they often go so far as to declare that one god is 
iih'iitical with others b Thus Agni, really the god of 
lire, is said to be Indra and Vish/ni, Savitr/, Pushan, 
lUidra, and Aditi ; nay, he is said to be all the 
godsb* In a verse of the Atharva-Veda, we read 
(XIII, 3, 13):- 

‘ In the evening Agni becomes Varu??a ; ho be- 
comes Mitra when rising in the morning; having 
become Savitr/ he passes through the sky; having 
become Indra ho warms the heaven in the middle.’ 

Shrya, the sun, is identified with Indra and Agni ; 
Savit i with Mitra and Pushan ; Indra with Varuua ; 
Pyaus, the sky, with Par/anya, the rain-god. All this 
Avas no doubt very important for helping the Brahmans 
to reduce the number of independent deities ; but it 
left them still very far removed from monotheism. 

Another expedient adopted by the ancient poets, 
and which seems quite peculiar to the Veda, is the 
formation of dual deities The names of two gods 

‘ Muir, ‘ Sanskrit Texts/ vol. v. p. 219. * Big- Veda, V, 3. 

* Tlie most important of these dual deities are — 

Agnl-shomau. Indra-brihaspatl. Par/anya- vdtau. 

Indra-vdyd. IndrA-varunau. Mitra-varuwau. 

Indra- agni. Indrfl-vishwft. Soma-pftshawau, 

Indra-pCshanau. Indra-somau. SomS,-rudrau. 
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who shared certain functions in common were formed 
into a compound with a dual termination, and tliis^ 
compound became the name of a new deity. Thus 
wo have hymns not only to Mitra and Varu>/a, but to 
MitrCivaru^au as one ; nay, sometimes they ar« called 
the two Mitras and the two Varuuas. 

A third expedient was to comprehend all the gods 
by one common name, to call them Vivve Dovas, the 
All-gods, and to address prayers and sacrifices to 
them in their collective capacity. 

Lastly, there was that other expedient, which to 
us seems to be the most natural of all, in order to 
bring the craving for one god into harmony with the 
existence of many gods, viz. the expedient, adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans, of making one of the 
gods supreme above all the rest ; thus satisfying the 
desire for a supreme power, the els Koipavo^ eo-ro), and 
not breaking entirely with the traditions of the past, 
and the worship paid to individual manifestations of 
the divine in nature, such as were Apollon and Athena, 
or Poseidon and Hades, by the side of Zeus. If it is 
true, as has sometimes been suggested, that the intro- 
duction of a monarchical system among the gods 
existed only amongst people, whose political system 
was monarchical, we might argue from the absence 
of a king of gods in ancient India to the absence of 
kingly government in that country. 

‘ 'Aristotelis Politica,’ i. 2, 7: ‘And therefore all people say that 
the gods also had a king, because they themselves had kings either 
fonnerly or now; for men create the gods after their own image, not 
only with regard to their form, but also with regard to their manner 
of life.’ 
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Tendency towards Monotheism. 

Attempts, however, were made by the Vedic Aryans 
also to establish some kind of supremacy among their 
gods, tljough not with the success which these attempts 
had in Greece and elsewhere. 

Wo saw that certain gods, such as Savitr/, the sun, 
Varima, and others, were conceived not only as having 
revealed the world by their light, but as having 
spread out heaven and earth, as having measured, and 
at last as having made them^. They thus received 
the epithets not only of visva/akshas, all-seeing, 
vhvavya/as, all-embracing, vLs’vavedas, all-knowing, 
but also of vi.svakaniian^, maker of all things, Prai^a- 
pati, lord of all men ; and these two epithets, after a 
time, were raised apparently into names of new 
deities. There are a few hymns addressed to Vlsva- 
karman, the Creator, and Prayapati, the Lord, in 
which there are but small traces left of the solar germ 
from whence they sprang. Some of them remind us 
of the language of the Psalms, and one imagines that 
a deity such as Pra^Apati or Vi^fvakarman would 
really have satisfied the monotheistic yearnings, and 
constituted the last goal in the growth of the religious 
sentiment of the ancient Aryans of India. But this, 
as we shall see, was not to bo. 

Vlsvakarman, the maker of all things. 

I shall read you a few extracts from the Rig -Veda, 
taken from soipe of these so-called later hymns, in 

. * Rig-Veda, V, 85, 5, mftneiia iva tasthivan antarikshe vi yaA mame 
pnthivlm sOryewa, he who standing in the sky measured out the earth 
with the sun, as with a measure. 

’ India also is vi«vakarman, Kig-Veda, VIII, 98, 2. 
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which the idea of the one God, the creator and ruler 
of the world, is very clearly expressed. 

And first some verses addressed to Vi.^vakar- 
man ^ : — 

‘ What was the place, what was the support, and 
where was it, from whence the all-seeing Vlsvakarman 
(the maker of all things), when producing the earth, 
displayed the heaven by his might? (2) 

‘ He, the one God, whose eyes are everywhere, whose 
mouth, whose arms, whose feet are everywhere ; he. 
when producing heaven and earth, forges them to- 
gether with his arms and with the wings. (3) 

‘ What was the forest, what was the tree'^, from 
which they cut out heaven and earth? Ye wise, seek 
in your mind that place on which he stood when sup- 
porting the worlds. ( t) 

‘ Let us invoke to-day, for our protection in battle, 
the lord of speech, Vi^vakarman, the maker of all 
things, who inspires our mind. May he accept all our 
offerings, he who is a blessing to everybody, and who 
performs good deeds for our safety I* (7) 

In another hymn, equally addressed to VLvakar- 
man we read : — 

‘ He who is the father that begat us, the ruler who 
knows the laws, and all the worlds, he who alone 
gave names to the gods, all other creatures go to ask 
of him. (3) 

‘ Beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond the 
Devas and the Asuras*, what was the first germ 


‘ Rig. Veda, X, 81, 2. 

^ We say wAiy or materieSf matter; Rig- Veda, X, 31, 7» 
= R-g-Veda, X, 82. 

* Or, it may be, ‘ beyond the liTing gods.* 
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which the waters bore, wherein all gods were 
seen (5) 

‘ The waters bore that first germ in which all the 
gods came together. That one thing in which all 
creatures rested was placed in the lap of the un- 
horii. (0) 

‘ You. will never know him who created these 
things ; something else stands between j^ou and him. 
Enveloped in mist and with faltering voice, the poets 
walk along, rejoicing in life.’ (7) 


Pra^Apati, the lord of creatures. 

The next deity we have to consider is Pra^apati, 
the lord of all creatures, in many respects idemtical 
with Vi^vakarman, the maker of all things^; yet 
enjoying a grea!.er individuality than Visvakarman, 
particularly in the Brahmanas. In some of the hymns 
of the Veda, Pra/yapati occurs still as a mere epithet of 
Saviti’/, the sun, e.g. : 

‘ The supporter of heaven, the PrayApati of the 
world, the sage puts on his brilliant armour ; shining 
forth, spieading and filling the wide space, Savitri 
creates the highest happiness^.’ (1) 

He is also invoked as bestowing progeny, and there 
is one hymn (Rig-Veda, X, 1^1) where he is celebrated 
as the creator of the universe, as the first of all gods, 
also called Hira//yagarbha, the golden germ, or the 
golden egg ; — 

‘ In the beginning there arose Hiranyagarbha (the 

‘ /Sfatapatha Brahinana, VIII, 2, 1, 10, Pra^apatir vai Vi^vakarmA. 

" Rig-Veda, IV, 03, 2. 
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golden germ) ; lie was the one born lord of all this 
Ho stablishod the earth and this sky: — Who is the 
god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (1) 

‘ He who gives breath, he who gives strength ; whose 
command all the bright gods revere ; whose sHadow is 
immortality, whose shadow is death : — Who is the god 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (2) 

‘He who through liis power became the sole king 
of the breathing and slumbering world, he who governs 
all, man and beast: — Who is the god to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice? (3) 

‘He through whose power these snowy mountains 
are, and the sea, they say, with the distant riyer (the 
Rasa) : he of whom these regions are the two arms 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice? (4) 

‘ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth 
firm, he through whom the heaven was stablishod, 
nay, the highest heaven ; he who measured the space 
in the sky :— Who is the god to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice? (5) 

‘He to whom heaven and earthy standing firm by 
his will, look up, trembling in their mind; he over 
whom the rising sun shines forth : — Who is the god to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (6) 

‘ When the great waters went everywhere, holding 
the seed, and generating the fire, thence arose he who 
is the sole life of the gods : — Who is the god to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice? (7) 

‘ He who by his might looked even over the waters 
which held power and generated the sacrificial fire, be 


^ Bead rodasi for krandast 
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who alone is God above all gods "^: — Who is the god to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice 1 (8) 

‘ May he not hurt us, he who is the creator of the 
earth, or he, the righteous, who created the heaven ; 
ho who also created the bright and miglity waters : — 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice? (9) 

‘Prayapati, no other than thou embraces all these 
created things. May that be ours which we desire 
when sacrificing to thee : may we be lords of wealth I ’ 
( 10 ) 

With such ideas as these springing up in the minds 
of the Vedic poets, we should have thought that the 
natural development of their old religion could only 
have been towards monotheism, towards the worship 
of one personal god, and that thus in India also the 
highest form would have been reached which man 
fools inclined to give to the Infinite, after all other 
forms and names have failed. But it was not so. 
Hymns like those I have quoted arc few in number 
ill the Rig- Veda, and they do not load to anything 
much more definite and solid in the next period, that 
of the Briilimauas. In the Brahmauas, Prayapati, the 
lord of living creatures, the father both of Bevas and 
Asuras^, has, no doubt, a more prominent part as- 
signed to him than in the hymns, but even there his 
mythological character breaks out occasionally very 
strongly, as, for instance, when he appears® as the 
father of Agni, Vayu, Aditya (the sun), Aandramas 

’ rbv Iffi irdffi 6f6y. Froude, Celsus: ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 1878, 
p. 131. 

^ Taittirlya Br&hmana, I, 4, 1 , 1. 

* 6'&nkhS,yana BrS,hma«a, VI, 1 . Muir, vol. iv. p 343. 
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(the moon), and Ushas (the dawn) ; and in the story 
of his love for his daughter, who was original!}^ the 
Dawn, chased by the sun, a story which afterwards 
became a great stumbling-block to the worshippers of 
Pra^apati. * 

Now and then, in reading certain chapters of the 
Bnilima/ias, one imagines that the craving after one 
supremo personal God had at last found its satisfaction 
in Pra/yupati, the lord of all living things, and that all 
the other gods would vanish before this new radiance. 
Thus we read : — 

‘Prayapati alone was all this in the beginning h 
Pra^apati is Pharata, the supporter, for he supports 
all this Pra/yapati created living creatures. From 
his higher vital breath he created the gods ; from his 
lower vital breath he created men. Afterwards he 
created death as one who should be a devouror for all 
living creatures. Of that Prayfipati one half was 
mortal, the other immortal, and with that half which 
was mortal he was afraid of death 'K 

Tendency towards Atheism. 

Here we see that even the authors of the Erahma7jas 
perceived that there was something mortal in PrayPi- 
pati, and there is another passage where they go so 
far as to declare that he at last fell to pieces, and that 
all the gods went away from him, with one exception, 
viz. Manyu'^. 

' Satapalha BTdihmana, 11, 2, 4, 1. Muir, vol. iv. p. 28. 

* Salapatha Braihmaiia, VI, 8, 1, 14. 

* iSatapatha BrS.limawa, X, 1, 3, 1. 

* 5atapatha Brilhinawa, IX, 1, 1, 6. Muir, vol. iv. p. 348. 
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And so it was indeed, thongli in a different sense 
from that intended by his wershippers. 

The Hindu mind had grown, and was growing, 
stronger and stronger. In its search after the infinite 
it had ‘been satisfied for a time by resting on the 
mountains and rivers, by asking their protection, 
praising their endless grandeur, though feeling all 
the time that they were but signs of something else 
that was sought for. Our Aryan ancestors had then 
learnt to look up to the sky, the sun and the dawn, 
and there to see the presence of a living power, half- 
revealed, and half-hidden from their senses, those 
senses which were always postulating something 
beyond what they could grasp. 

They went further still. In the bright sky they 
perceived an illuminator ; in the all-encircling firma- 
ment an embracer ; in the roar of thunder and in the 
violence of the storm they felt the presence of a 
shouter and of furious strikers ; and out of the rain 
they created an Indra, or giver of rain. 

With these last steps, however, came also the first 
reaction, the first doubt. So long as the thoughts of 
the ancient Aryan worshippers had something n)ani- 
h'st or tangible? to rest on, they might, no doubt, in 
their religious aspirations, far exceed the limits of 
actual observation ; still no one could ever question 
the existence or the sensuous foreground of what they 
cliose to call their Devas or their gods. The mountains 
and rivers were always there to speak for themselves ; 
and if the praises bestowed upon them seemed to be 
excessive, they might be toned down, without calling 
in question the very existence of these beings. The 
same applied to the sky, the sun, and the dawn, They 
X 
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also were always there; and though they might he 
called mere visions and appearances, yet the human 
mind is so made that it admits of no appearance 
without admitting at the same time something that 
appears, some reality or substance. But when we 
come to the third class of Devas or gods, not only 
intangible but invisible, the case is difterent. India, 
as the giver of rain, Rudra, as the thunderer, w’orc 
completely creations of the human mind. All that 
was given was the rain and the thunder, but there 
Avas nothing in nature that could be called an appear- 
ance of the god himself. Thunder and rain w^ere not 
considered as divine, but only as the w^ork of beings 
who themselves never assumed a visible shape. 

Man saw their work, but that was all ; no one 
could point to the sky or the sun or the dawn or 
anything else visible to attest the existence of Indra 
and Rudra in their original meaning and character. 
It is something like the difference between being able 
to use a human skull or only a chipped Hint in order 
to prove the presence of human life and human activity 
in distant periods of history. We saw before that Indra, 
for the very reason that there w^as nothing in nature to 
which he clung, nothing visible that could arrest his 
growth in the mind of his worshippers, developed more 
tlian other gods into a personal, dramatic, and mytho- 
logical being. More battles are recorded, more stories 
are told, of Indra than of any other Vedic god, and this 
helps us to undei stand how it was that he seemed 
even to the ancient poets to have ousted Dyaus, the 
Indian Zeus, from his supremacy. But a Nemesis 
was to come. 

This very god who seemed for a time to have 
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thrown all the others into the shade, whom many 
would call, if not the supreme, at least the most 
popular deity of the Veda, was the first god whose 
very existence was called in question. 

n 


Faith in Indra, doubts about Indra. 

It sounds strange that for Indra more than for any 
other god, faif/t (.yraddha) is required in the Vedic 
liymns. ‘When the fiery Indra hurls down the 
tliundcrbolt, then people faith in him,’ we read h 
Again : ‘ Look at this his great and mighty work, and 
believe in the power of Indra ‘A’ ‘Do not, 0 Indra, 
hurt our nearest kin, for we believe in thy great 
power ’b’ ‘ Sun and moon move in Regular succession, 

that we may have faith, 0 Indra Such appeals 
sound almost like a theological argument, and w(‘ 
should hardly expect to meet with it at so early a 
time. But in the history of the human mind, too, we 
may learn the lesson that everything new is old, and 
everything old new. Think how closely the world 
and the thoughts of men hang together. The word 
here used for the first time for faith, .«raddha, is the 
very same word which meets us again in the Latin 
cralOi and still lives in our own creuL Where the 

^ Hig-Veda, T, 65, 5, adha ^-ana wat dadhati tvisInTrate indnyva 
va,5rram nighanighnate vadhain. tonaiitem credidimus Jovem.’ 

Cf. Rig-Vcda, 1, 10 1, 7. 

“ Ibid. I, 103, 5, tat asya idam pajyata bhOri pnshfem, Jrat indrasya 
dliattaria vtryflya. 

^ Ibid. I, 101, 6, ma antaram Ihu^am & ririhhaA naA, jraddh’tam to 
'Inahate indnyfiya. 

* Ibid. I, 102, 2, asme fiArya^andramase abhiA^akshe jraddhe kam 
indra A-arataA vitarturain. 


X 2 
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Romans said credidi, tlie Brahmans said .^^raddadhan ; 
where the Romans said creditum, the Brahmans said 
6raddhitam. That word and that thought, therefore, 
must have existed before the Aryan family broke up, 
before Sanskrit was Sanskrit and before Lati«i was 
Latin. Even at that early time people believed what 
neither their senses could apprehend nor their reason 
comprehend. They believed ; and they did not only 
believe, as a fact, but they had formed a word for 
belief, that is, they were conscious of what they were 
doing in thus believing, and they consecrated that 
mental function by calling it srad-dhah I cannot 
enter into all that is implied by this coincidence ; I 
can only here call your attention to the endless 
vista which that one word opens before our eyes far 
beyond the Alps and the Caucasus to the Himalayan 
mountains. 

This very god, however — Indra— who was to bo, 
before all others, believed in, while most of the other 
gods wore simply taken for granted, was also the first 
god that roused the scepticism of his worshippers. 
Thus we read 2;— 


* The org'nal meaning of #rat in *rad*dh& is not clear to me. I 
cannot adojit one of the latest conjectures, that it stands for Sk. hard 
or hrid, heart, and that jraddhd meant originally to take to heart; 
not only on account of phonetic difficulties, but because we have in the 
Veda «rat kri; llig-Veda, VITl, 75, 2, jrat visvjl varya k?-idhi, make 
all wishes true! Benfey conjectures that srat is connected with sru, 
to hear, and that the original conception was to hold a thing as heard, 
as known, as true. But he has not offered any satisfactory explana* 
tion of this etymology. If srat is a contraction of sravat, then 
sravat may stand for sravas, as ushat, etc. for ushas. Contraction 
before dh4 is common ; but we should expect ^rot or sros rather than* 
^rat. 

llig-Veda, VIII, 100, 3, pra bu stomam bharata v%ayantaA indr&ya 
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‘Offer praise to Indra, if you desire booty; true 
praise, if he truly exists. One and the other says, 
'I'here is no Indra. Who has seen him ? Whom shall 
we praise I’ 

In this hymn the poet turns round, and, introducing 
Indra himself, makes him say : — 

‘Here I am, 0 worshipper! behold mo here. In 
might I overcome all creatures^.’ 

And we read again in another hymn ^ : — 

‘ The terrible one of whom they ask where he is, 
and of whom they say that he is not : he takes 
away the riches of his enemy, like the stakes at a 
game. Believe in him, ye men, for he is indeed 
Indra.’ 

When wo thus see the old god Dyaus antiquated by 
Indra, Indra himself denied, and Prayapati falling to 
pieces, and when another poet declares in so many 
words that all the gods are but names, wo might 
imagine that the stream of religious thought, which 
sprang from a trust in mountains and rivers, then 
proceeded to an adoration of the sky and the sun, 
then grew into a worship of invisible gods, such as 
the sender of thunderstorms and the giver of rain, 
had well-nigh Hinished its course. We might expect 
in India the same catastrophe which in Iceland the 
poets of the Edda always predicted— the twilight of 
the gods, preceding the destruction of the world. Wo 
seem to have reached the stage when henotheism, 

patyam yadi satyam asti, na indraA asti iti nemaA u tvaA iilia, kaA Im 

da(lar«a kam abhi stavama. _ ^ . r * 

^ Ayam asmi //aritaA patfya mil iha vi«vjt _< 7 at/lni abhi aami mahna. 

^ Kig-Veda, 11, 12, 5, yam sma pri^Manti kuha saA iti ghorain, uta 
Im ahuA na eJhaA asti iti enam, saA aryaA push^iA viyaA iva a mmati, 
wat asmai dhatta saA ^anfisaA indraA, 
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after trying in vain to grow into an organised poly- 
theism on the one side, or into an exclusive mono- 
theism on the other, would by necessity end in 
atheism, or a denial of all the gods or Devas. 

Difference between honest and vulgar Atheism. 

And so it did. Yet atheism is not the last word of 
Indian religion, though it seemed to bo so for a time 
in some of the phases of Buddhism. Tlie word itself, 
atheism, is perhaps out of place, as applied to the 
religion of India. The ancient Hindus had neither 
tlie OeoL of the Homeric singers, nor the Ofos of the 
Eleatic philosophers. Their atheism, such as it was, 
would more correctly be called Adevism^ or a denial 
of the old Devas. Such a denial, however, of what 
was once believed, but could be honestly believed no 
longer, so far from being the destruction, is in reality 
the vital principle of all religion. The ancient 
Aryans felt from the beginning, ay, it may be, more 
in the beginning than afterwards, the presence of a 
Beyond, of an Infinite, of a Divine, or whatever else 
we may call it now; and they tried to grasp and 
comprehend it, as we all do, by giving to it name 
after name. They thought they had found it in the 
mountains and rivers, in the dawn, in the sun, in the 
sky, in the heaven, and the Heaven-Father. But 
after every name, there came the No I What they 
looked for was like the mountains, like the rivers, 
like the dawn, like the .sky, like the father; but it 
was not the mountains, not the rivers, not the dawn, ^ 
not the sky, it was not the father. It was something 
of all that, but it was also more, it was beyond all 
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that. Even such general names as A sura or D ova 
could no longer satisfy them. There may bo Dovas 
and Asuras, they said ; but we want more, we want 
a higher word, a purer thought They forsook the 
bright* Devas, not because they believed or desired 
less, but because they believed and desired more than 
the bright Devas. 

Tluire was a new conception working in their mind; 
and the cries of despair were but the harbingers of a 
new birth. 

So it has been, so it always will be. There is an 
atheism which is unto death, there is another atheism 
wdiich is the very life-blood of all true hiith. It is 
tlie powder of giving up what, in our best, our most 
honest moments, we know to be no longer true ; it is 
the readiness to replace the less perfect, however dear, 
however sacred it may have been to us, by the more 
pel feet, however much it may be detested, as yet, by 
the world. It is the true self-surrender, the true 
self-sacritice, the truest trust in truth, the truest faith. 
IVithout that atheism religion would long ago have 
become a petrified hypocrisy; without that atheism 
no new religion, no leform, no reformation, no re- 
suscitation w'^ould ever have been possible ; without 
that atheism no new life is possible for any one 
of us. 

Let us look at the history of religion. How many 
nirn in all countries and all ages have been ca.lod 
atheists, not because they denied that there existed 
anything beyond the visible and the finite, or because 
^they declared that the world, such as it was, could be 
explained without a cause, without a purpose, without 
a God, but often because they differed only fiom the 
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traditional conception of the Deity prevalent at the 
time, and were yearning after a higher conception of 
God than what they had learnt in their childhood. 

In the eyes of the Brahmans, Buddha was an 
atheist. Now, some of the Buddhist schools of philo- 
sophy were certainly atheistical, but whether Gau- 
tama /Sakyamuni, the Buddha, was himself an atheist, 
is at least doubtful, and his denial of the popular 
Devas would assuredly not make him so 

In the eyes of his Athenian judges, Sokrates was 
an atheist ; yet he did not even deny the gods of 
Greece, but simply claimed the right to believe in 
something higher than Ilephaistos and Aphrodite. 

In the eyes of the Jews, whoever called himself 
the son of God was a blasphemer, and whoever wor- 
shipped the God of his fathers after ‘that new way’ 
was a heretic. The very name for the Christians 
among Greeks and Homans was atheists, aO€oi\ 

Nor did the same abuse of language cease alto- 
gether among the Christians themselves. Even so 
euliglitered a convert to Christianity as Clemens 
Alexandrinus (died 2^0 called all who had not known 
the true God, atheists (Protrept. ii. ; 19 P). In the 
eyes of Athanasius (died 373) the Arians were ‘ devils, 
antichrists, maniacs, Jews, polytheists, atheids ''^,' and 

' In the Rupniith Inscription (221 B.c.) A^oka takes credit ‘ that those 
gods who during this time were considered to be true in G^ambiidvipa, 
have now been abjured.’ Buhler, ‘Three New Edicts’ (1877), p. 29. 

® ‘Eusebii SiiiyrnensiB Kpist. de St. Polycarpi martyrio/ 3, 9. 

® Dr. Stanley in his ‘ Eastern Church,’ p. 246, quotes the following 
string of epithets applied by Athanasius to Arius and the Arians, as 
collected in Athanasius’s ‘Historical Treatises’ (Newman’s ed. ii. ^ 
p. 34): ‘Devils, antichrists, maniacs, Jews, polytheists, atheists, dogs, 
wolves, lions, hares, chameleons, hydr»3, eels, cuttle-hsh, gnats, beetlesi 
leeches.’ 
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we need not wonder if Arius did not take a inueh 
more charitable view of the Athanasiana. Yet botli 
Athanasius and Arius were only striving to realize 
the highest ideal of Deity, each in his own way, Arius 
fearing* that Gentile, Athanasius that Jewish errors 
might detract from its truth and majesty 

Nay, even in later times^ the same thoughtlessness 
of expression has continued in theological warfare. 
In the sixteenth century, Servetus called Calvin a 
trinitarian and atheist-^, while Calvin considered Ser- 
vetus worthy of the stake ( 1 553), because his view of 
the Deity ditfered from his own. 

In the next century, to quote only one case which 
has lately been more carefully re-examined, Vaniia 
was condemned to have his tongue torn out, and to 
be burnt alive (1C19 A.i).), because, as his own judge 
declared, though many considered him an heresiarch 
only, he condemned him as an atheist. As some re- 
cent writers, who ought to have known better, hav(i 
joined in Grammont's condemnation of Vanini, it is 
but right that we should hear what that atheist said 
of God. 

‘You ask mo what God is,’ he writes. ‘If I knew 
it, I should be' God, for no one knows God, except 
God Himself. Though we may in a certain way 
discover Him in His works, like the sun through the 
clouds: yet we should not comprehend Him better 
by that means. Let us say, however, that He is 
the greatest good, the first Being, the whole, just, 

* Gregory of Nyssa, ^ Logos katecheticos,’ cap. 3j Pfle.derer, Ee- 
^ ligionsphdosoph’e,’ p. 381. 

‘Item — il appeile ceux qiii croyent en la Tr.nite, trinitaires et 
atlicistea.’ — ' Pruccs contre Michel Servet.* 
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compassionate, blessed, calm ; the creator, preserver, 
moderator, omniscient, omnipotent; the father, king, 
lord, rewarder, ruler; the beginning, the end, the 
middle, eternal; the author, life-giver, observer, the 
artificer, providence, the benefactor. He alon® is all 
in all 

The man who wrote this was burnt as an atheist. 
Such was in fact the confusion of ideas durinjx the 
seventeenth century with regard to the true meaning 
of atheism, that so late as 1606 the ParJ lament at 
Edinburgh passed an Act^ ‘against the Atheistical 
opinions of the Deists,’ and that men, such as Spinoza 
and Archbishop Tillotson*^ though they could no 
longer be burnt, were both branded indiscriminately 
as atheists. 

Nor has even the eighteenth century been quite free 
fi'om similar blots. Many men were called atheists 
even then, not because they dreamt of denying the 
existence of a God, but because they wished to purify 
the idea of the Godhead from what seemed to them 
human exaggeration and human error. 

In our own time we have learnt too well what 
atheism docs mean, to use the word thus lightly and 
thoughtlessly. Yet it is well that whoever dares to 
be honest towards himself and towards others, be he 
layman or clergyman, should always remember what 
men they were who, before him, have been called 
blasphemers, heretics, or atheists. 

^ G. C. Vanini, da R, Palumbo (Napoli, 1878), p. 27. 

* Macaulay, ‘History of England,’ chap, xxii; Cunningham, ‘History 
of the Church of Scotland,’ vol. ii, p. 313. ' 

^ Macaulay, ‘History of England,’ chap, xvii; ‘He was an Arian, a 
Suciuian, a Deist, an Atheist.’ 
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There are moments in our life when those who seek 
most earnestly after God think they are forsaken of 
God; when they hardly venture to ask themselves, 
Do I then believe in God, or do I not? 

Let them not despair, and let us not judge harshly 
of them; their despair may be better than many 
creeds. 

Let me quote, in conclusion, the words of a great 
divine, lately deceased, whose honest}?” and piety 
liave never been questioned. ‘ 6ror/,’ he says, ‘ is a 
ijreat word. lie who feels and understands that, 
will judge more mildly and more justly of those who 
ccnifess that they dare not say that they believe in 
God.’ ■ 

Now, I know perfectly well that what I have said 
just now will bo misunderstood, will possibly be mis- 
interpreted. I know I shall be accused of having 
defended and glorified atheism, and of having repre- 
sented it as the last and highest point which man 
can reach in an evolution of religious thought. Let 
it bo so! If there are but a few here present who 
understand what I mean by honest atheism, and who 
know how it differs from vulgar atheism, ay, from 
•dishonest theisth, I shall feel satisfied, for I know 
that to understand that distinction will often help us 
in the hour of our sorest need. It will teach us that, 
while the old leaves, the leaves of a bright and happy 
spring, are falling, and all seems wintry, frozen, and 
dead within and around us, there is and there must 
be a new spring in store for every warm and honest 
heart. It will teach us that honest doubt is the 
^deepest spring of honest faith ; and that he only who 
has lost can find. 
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How the Indian mind, having arrived at this stage, 
grappled with this, the last and greatest of all religious 
problems, how it struggled to shake off, like another 
Laokoon, the coils of atheism, we shall see in our 
next and last lecture. 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Collapse of the gods. 

W HEN the Aryan settlers in India had arrived 
at the conviction that all their Devas or gods 
were mere names, we might imagine that they would 
have turned away in despair and disgust from what 
for ages they had adored and worshipped. Whether 
they had been deceived or had deceived themselves, 
the discovery that their old gods, their Indra, and 
Agni, and Varu//a, were names and nothing but 
names, was most likely to have produced on them the 
same impression as when the Greeks saw the temples 
of their gods demolished, or when the Germans stood 
by to see their sacred oaks felled, neither Apollo 
nor Odin appearing to avenge the sacrilege. But 
the result was totally different from what we should 
have expected. With the Greeks and Romans and 
Germans we know that their ancient gods, when 
their course was run, either disappeared altogether, 
or, if their existence could not bo entirely annihilated, 
were degraded into evil and mischievous spirits ; while 
there was at the same time a new religion, namely 
(.'hristianity, ready at hand, and capable of supplying 
those cravings of the heart which can never be en- 
tirely suppressed. 

^ In India there was no such religion coming, as it 
were, from outside, in which the Brahmans, after 
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they had lost their old gods and protectors, could 
have taken refuge. So, instead of turning aside and 
making a new start, like the Greeks and Romans 
and Germans, they toiled on, on their own track, 
trusting that it would lead them right, if theyrfainted 
not in their search after what had been present to 
their minds from the first awakening of their senses, 
but what they had never been able to grasp fiiiniy, 
to comprehend, or to name. 

They threw away the old names, but they did not 
throw away their belief in that which they had tried 
to name. After destroying the altars of their old 
gods, they built out of the scattered bricks a n(‘W 
altar to the Unknown God — unknown, unnamed, and 
yet omnipresent; seen no more in the mountains 
and rivers, in the sky and the sun, in the rain and 
the thunder, but present even then, and it may be, 
nearer to them, and encircling them, no longer like 
Varuna, the encircling and all-embracing ether, but 
more closely and more intimately, being, as they 
called it themselves, the very ether in their heart: it 
may be, the still small voice. 


The object of divine appellation. 

Let us remember, first, that the old poets of the 
Ve<la did not say that Mitra, Varu^m, and Agni were 
names and names only. They sahU : ‘They speak 
of Mitra, Varu/?a, Agni; then he is the heavenly 

^ R'g-Veda, I, 101, 40, 

indram mitram variiwam agn'm AhuA 
atho divya/t saA suparwaA gariitmiin, 
ekam Bat vii)r.iA bahudlia, vadanti, 
agnim yamam matari^vrinain ahuA. 
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bird Garutmat; that which is, ami is oiie^ the poets 
call in various ways ; they speak of Yama, Agnij 
Matarisvan.’ 

Here then we see three things : first, that the poets 
never doubted that there was something real (sat), of 
which Agni, Indra, and Varinm, and all the rest, were 
but names. 

Secondly, that that something real, was with them 
one, and one only. 

Thirdly, that it must not be called one, as a mas- 
culine, such as Prayapati was, and other gods, but as 
a neuter. 

Neuter names higher than masculine or feminine. 

Now this, no doubt, jars on our cars. We cannot 
bear the neuter as a name of the divine. With us 
tluj neuter generally conveys the idea of something 
purely material dead, or impersonal. But it was not 
so in ancient language, that is, in ancient thought; 
it is not so even now in some of our modern lan- 
guages. On the contrary, in choosing the iicutcu', 
the ancient sages tried to express something that 
should be neither male nor female, that should be 
in fact as far removed from weak human nature as 
weak human language could well express it; some- 
thing that should be higher than masculine or femi- 
nine, not lower. They wanted a sex-less, by no means 
a life- less, or what some, without perceiving the con- 
tiadiction in terms, would call an impersonal God. 

. There are other passages where, though the poets 
speak of one God, with many names, they still speak 
of him in the masculine. Thus we read in a hymn 
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addressed to the sun, and where the sun is likened 
to a bird^: ‘Wise poets represent by their words 
the bird, who is one, in many ways.’ This is to us 
pure mythology. 

Less mythologically, but still very anthropomor- 
phously, the supreme Being is represented in the 
following verse ^ : 

‘ Who saw Him, when he was first born, when he 
who has no bones bore him who has bones? 

‘Where was the breath, the blood, the self of the 
world? Who went to ask this from any that knew 
it ?’ 

Every one of these words is pregnant with thought. 
‘He who has no bones’ is an expression used to 
convey what we should express by saying, ‘ Ho who 
has no form;* while ‘he who has bones’ is meant for 
that which has assumed consistency and form. ‘ The 
breath and blood of the world’ again are attempts at 
expressing the unknown or invisible power, which 
supports the world. ‘Breath’ is in fact the nearest 
approach to what w^e should now call the essence or 
substance of the world. 

Atman, the subjective Self, 

This word, breath, in Sanskrit atm an, which is 
generally translated by self, is a word which, as we 

1 Rig- Veda, X, 114, 5, 

Buparnam viprAA kavayaA va^obhiA 
ekam Bantam bahudlia kalpayaiiti. 
a Ibid. I, 164, 4, 

kaA dadawa prathamam j/.'lyamanam 
asthanvantam yat anasthil bibharti, 
bhflinySiA asuA asWk ^ltm& kva svit 
kaA vidvAfftBam upa gilt prash^um etat. 
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shall SCO, had a great future before it. Originally, it 
meant breath, then life, sometimes body; but far 
more frequently, the essence or the self. It became, 
in fact, a reflexive pronoun, like avros, ipse, or aelf. 
It was not, however, entii-ely restricted to this gram- 
matical category, but entered upon a new career as 
the name of one of the highest philosophical ab- 
stractions in India, or anywhere else. It was used 
to express not simply the E^jo or the I, for that E<jo, 
the Aliam, the I, was too much made up of the 
fleeting elements of this life. No, it expressed what 
was beyond the Ego, what supported the Ego for a 
time; but, after a time, freed itself from the fetters 
and conditions of the human Ego, and became again 
the pure Self. 

Atman differs from words which in other languages, 
ai’ter originally expressing breath, came to mean life, 
spirit, and soul. It lost its meaning of breath at a 
very early time, and after it had been divested of its 
physical meaning, after it had served as a mere 
pronoun, it became the vehicle of an abstraction more 
abstract even than Trvevfxa in Greek, anima 

or in Latin, asu or prana in Sanskrit. In 

the Upanishads^a belief in prana, breath or spirit, as 
the true principle of existence, marks professedly a 
lower stage of philosophical knowledge than a belief 
in Atman, the Self. As with us the Self transcends 
the I, the concept of Atman with the Hindus tran- 
scended that of the prana, and finally absorbed it. 

This is the way in which, at a later time, the 
ancient Indian philosophers discovered the Infinite 
^that supported their own being, the inward Self, as 
far beyond the Ejo, 
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Atman, the objective Self. 

Let us now see how they tried to discover the 
infinite in the outward or objective world. * 

The poets had rested for a time in the One, whom 
they conceived as the one god, but who was still 
masculine, active, slightly mythological; who was in 
fact a divine E(jo, not yet a divine Suddenly, 

however, we light on passages of a different character. 
We seem to be moving in a new world. All that is 
dramatic and mythological, every form and every 
name, is surrendered, and there remains only ‘the 
One,’ or that which exists, as a neuter, as ‘ a last 
attempt to grasp the infinite. 

The Vedic poets no longer glorify the sky or the 
dawn, they do not celebrate the prowess of Indra, 
or the wisdom of Visvakarman and Prayapati. They 
move about, as they say themselves, ‘ as if enveloped 
in mist and idle speech V Another says^ : ‘My ears 
vanish, my eyes vanish, and the light also which 
dwells in my heart ; my mind with its far-off long- 
ing leaves me; what shall I say, and what shall 
I think r 

Or again : ‘ Knowing nothing myself, I ask the 
seers here, who know ; ignorant myself, that I may 
learn. He who established tlie six worlds, is he 

» Rig-Veda, X, 82, 7, 

niharena pravritaA ^alpya ^a asutripa/i uktliasHsaA A;aranti. 

3 Ibid. VI, 9, 6, 

vi me karwil patayataA, vi ^akshuA 
vi idam j^ryotiA hridaye ^hitam yat; 
vi me inanaA Aarati duraildhiA 
kim svit vaksliyami kim u nu maniBhye. 
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that One which exists in the form of the unborn 
Being 

These arc the storms that announce a brighter sky, 
and a new spring. 

At^last^, the existence of that One, the Self, is 
boldly asserted, as existing by itself, existing before 
all created things, existing so long before the gods, 
that even they, the gods, do not know from whence 
this creation sprang. 

‘ Before there was anything,’ we are told, ‘ before 
there was cither death or immortality, before there 
was any distinction between day and night, there 
was that One. It breathed breathless by itself. 
Other than it there nothing since has been. There 
was darkness then, everything in the beginning was 
hidden in gloom— all was like the ocean, without 
a light. Then that germ which was covered by the 
husk, the One, was brought foi'th by the power of 
heat.’ So the poet goes on brooding on the problem 
of the beginning of all things, how the One became 
mail}", how the unknown became known or named, 
how the infinite became finite ; and he finally breaks 
off with these lines: 

* Who knows the secret, who proclaimed it here, 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 

The gods themselves came later into being — 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? 

He from whom all this great creation came, — 

Whether his will created or was mute, — 

^ Pig- Veda, I, 16*, 6, 

aA:ikitvan A;ikituBhaA ^it atra kavtn pn^HUmi vidmane na vidvAn ; 
vi yah tastambha sha^ iuut ra^dwsi a^asya rftpe kim api Bvit ekara. 

Ibid. X, 129, 2. 

Y 2 
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The most high seer, that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it, or perchance even he knows not.’ 

These ideas which in the hymns of the Rig- Veda 
appear only like the first dim stars, become more 
numerous and more brilliant as time goes on, till at 
last they form a perfect galaxy in what is called the 
Upanishads, the last literary compositions which still 
belong to the Vedic period, but which extend their 
influence far beyond its limits. 

The philosophy of the Upanishads. 

You remember that, next to what we call the ajre 
of the hymns, followed the age of the Brahmanas, 
ancient prose works intended to describe and to 
illustrate the andont sacrifices. 

At the end of the Brahma »ms we generally find 
what is called an Aranyaka, a forest book, a book 
intended for those who have left their house to dwell 
in the solitude of the forest. 

And at the end of the Ara^yakas again or incor- 
porated within them, we find the oldest Upanishads, 
literally Sessions, or assemblies of pupils round their 
master; and in those Upanishads all the religious 
philosophy of the Vedic age is gathered up. 

In order to give you an idea of the wealth of 
thought collected in these Upanishads, I may tell 
you that it was at first my intention to devote the 
whole of these lectures to an exposition of the doc- 
trines of the Upanis’ ads. I should have found ample 
material in them ; while now I can only give you 
the slightest sketch of them in the short time that is 
still left to me. 
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There is not what could be called a philosophical 
system in these Upanishads. They are, in the true 
sense of the word, guesses at truth, frequently con- 
tradicting each other, yet all tending in one direction. 
The l^cy-note of the old Upanishads is ‘Know thy 
Self,’ but with a much deeper meaning than that of 
the TvmOl cr^avTov of the Delphic oracle. The ‘ Know 
thy Self’ of the Upanishads means, know thy true 
Self, that which underlies thine Ego, and find it and 
know it in the highest, the eternal Self, the One 
without a Second, which underlies the whole world. 

This was the final solution of the search after the 
Infinite, the Invisible, the Unknown, the Divine, a 
search begun in the simplest hymns of the Veda, 
and ended in the Upanishads, or as they were after- 
wards called the Vedanta, the end or the highest 
object of the Veda. 

I can do no more than read you some extracts from 
these works, which stand unrivalled in the literature 
of India, nay, in the literature of the world. 


Pra^Apati and Indra. 

* 

The first extract is from the TT/mndogya Upani- 
shad (VIII, 7-12). It is a story representing Indra, 
as the chief of the Devas or gods, and Virotoa, as 
the chief of the Asuras, seeking instruction from 
Prayapati. This, no doubt, sounds modern, if com- 
pared with the hymns of the Rig- Veda, yet it is 
anything but modern, if compared with all the rest 
of Indian literature. The opposition between Devas 
and Asuras is, no doubt, secondary, but traces of it 
begin to show themselves in the Rig-Veda, particularly 
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in the last book. Asura, ‘living/ was originally an 
epithet of certain powers of nature, particularly of 
the sky. In some passages one feels inclined to 
translate deva asura A by ‘the living gods.’ After 
a time asura is used as an epithet of certaSi evil 
spirits also, and at last it occurs in the plural as 
the name of the evil spirits, opposed to the Dovas, 
the bright, kind, and good spirits. In the l^iahmawas 
that distinction is firmly established, and nearly 
everything is settled there by battles between Devas 
and Asuras. 

That Indra should represent the Devas is natural. 
Yiro/^ana, however, is of later date: the name does 
not occur in the hymns. He appears first in the 
Taittiriya Brahmawa, I, 5, 9, 1, where he is introduced 
as the son of Prahrada and Kayadhil. Prayapati has 
assumed in this story his later character, as a kind of 
supreme god; he is even represented as father of 
Indra in the Taittiriya Brahmana, I, 5, 9, 1. 

The object of our legend is evidently to show the 
different stages by which we are to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the true Self in man. Pra/yjipati speaks at 
first in an equivocal way, saying that the person seen 
in the eye is the Self. He means the seer, as inde- 
pendent of the eye, but his pupils misunderstand him, 
the Asura supposing that the small body scon in the 
pupil of the eye as in a mirror, is the Self, the Deva 
imagining that the shadow or the image in the mirror 
Qr in th^ water is the Self. But while Viro/tana is 
satisfied, Indra is not, and he is then led on to seek 
the Self, first in the person who, freed from the im- ^ 
pressions of the senses, is dreaming ; then in the 
person who has ceased to dream and is quite uncon- 
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scious. Dissatisfied, however, with this, which seems 
to him utter annihilation, Indra is at last allowed to 
see that the Self is he who uses the senses, but is dis- 
tinct from them, the person, in fact, seen in the eye, 
i.e. perceived in the eye, as the seer ; or again, he who 
knows that he is the knower, while the mind, the 
divine eye, as it is called, is but his instrument. We 
find here the highest expression of the truth as seen 
by the dwellers in the forest, the highest goal reached 
by them in their search after the infinite. 

Seventh Kiianda. 

‘Prary^pati said : “The Self which is free from sin, 
free from old age, from death and grief, from hunger 
and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought 
to desire, and imagines nothing but what it ought to 
imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to understand. He who has 
searched out that Self and understands it, obtains all 
worlds and all desires.” * 1. 

‘ The Devas (gods) and Asuras (demons) both heard 
these words, and* said : “Well, let us search for that 
Self by which if one has searched it out, all worlds 
and all desires arc obtained.” 

‘Thus saying Indra went from the Devas, Viro^'ana 
from the Asuras, and both, without having communi- 
cated with each other, approached Pray^pati, holding 
fuel in their hands, as is the custom for pupils ap- 
proaching their master.’ 2. 

‘ They dwelt there as pupils for thirty-two years. 
Then Prayapati asked them : “For what purpose have 
you both dwelt here ?” 
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‘They replied: “A saying of yours is being re- 
peated, viz. ‘ the Self which is free from sin, free from 
old age, from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, 
which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, 
and imagines nothing but what it ought to imagine, 
that it is which we must search out, that it is which 
we must try to understand. He who has searched 
out that Self and understands it, obtains all worlds 
and all desires. Now we both have dwelt here be- 
cause we wish for that Self” ’ 3. 

‘ Pra^apati said to them : “ The person that is seen 
in the eye^, that is the Self This is what I have 
said. This is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brah- 
man.’' 

‘They asked: “Sir, he who is perceived in the 
water, and he who is perceived in a mirror, who 
is he?” 

‘ He replied ; “ He himself alone is seen in all 
these V" 4. 

Eighth KHAi^rnA. 

‘Look at your Self in a pan of water, and what- 
ever you do not understand of your Self come and 
tell me. 

* The commentator explains this rightly. Pra^Apati means by the 
person that is seen in the eye, the real agent of seeing, who is seen by 
sages even with their eyes shut. His pupils, however, misunderstand 
him. (Yoga S. II, 6) They think of the person that is seen, not of 
the person that sees. The person seen in the eye is to thorn the small 
figure imaged in the eye, and they go on therefore to ask, whether the 
image in the water or in a mirror is not the Self. 

* The commentators are at great pains to explain that Pra^Apati 
told no falsehood. He meant bypurusha the personal element in the 
highest sense, and it was not his fault that his pupils took purusha* 
for man or body. 

* I take Atmana4 as a genitive, governed by yad, not as an accu- 
sative plural. 
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‘They looked in the water-pan. Then Pra^tipati 
said to them: “What do you seel" 

‘They said: “We both see the Self thus altogether, 
a picture even to the very hairs and nails." ’ 1. 

‘ Prayapati said to them : “After you have adorned 
yourselves, have put on your best clothes and cleaned 
yourselves, look again into the water-pan." 

‘They, after having adorned themselves, having 
put on their best clothes, and cleaned themselves, 
looked into the water-pan. 

‘ Pra^ apati said : “ What do you see ? " ’ 2 . 

‘They said: “Just as we are, well adorned, with 
our best clothes and clean, thus we are both there. 
Sir, well adorned, with our best clothes and clc«an." 

‘ Pra^ilpati said : “ That is the Self, this is the im- 
mortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.” 

‘Then both went away satisfied in their hearts.’ 3. 

‘And Prayapati looking after them, said: “They 
both go away without having perceived and without 
having known the Self, and whoever of these two^ 
whether Devas or Asuj*as, will follow this doctrine 
(upanishad), will perish." 

‘ Now Viro^aoa satisfied in his heart went to the 
Asiiras and preached that doctrine to them, that the 
Self (the body) alone is to be worshipped, that the 
Self (the body) alone is to be served, and that he who 
worships the Self and serves the Self, gains both 
worlds, this and the next.’ 4. 

‘ Therefore they call even now a man who does not 
give alms here, who has no faith, and offers no sacri- 
fices, an Asura, for this is the doctrine (upanishad) 
of the Asuras. They deck out the body of the dead 

* The commentator reads yatare for yataA. 
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with perfumes, flowers, and fine raiment by way of 
ornament, and think they will thus conquer that 
world.’ 6. 


Ninth Kiiavda. 

‘But Indra, before he had returned to the Devas, 
saw this difficulty. As this Self (the shadow in the 
water is well adorned when tlie body is well 
adorned, well dressed when the body is well dressed, 
well cleaned if the body is well cleaned, that Self 
will also be blind if the body is blind, lame if the 
body is lame 2 , crippled if the body is crippled, and 
will perish in iact as soon as the body perishes. 
Therefore I see no good in this (doctrine).’ 1. 

‘ Taking fuel in his hand he came again as a pupil 
to Pra/yapati. Pra/yapati said to him : ‘‘ Maghavat 
(Indra), as you went away with Viro/ana, satisfled in 
your heart, for what purpose did you come back ? ” 

‘ He said : “ Sir, as this Self (the shadow) is well 
adorned when the body is well adorned, well dressed 
when the body is well dressed, well cleaned if the 
body is well cleaned, that Self will also be blind if 
the body is blind, lame if the body is lame, crippled 
if the body is crippled, and will perish in fact as soon 
as the body perishes. Therefore I see no good in this 
(doctrine).” ’ 2. 

‘“So it is indeed, Maghavat,” replied Prayapati; 


' The commentator remarks that though both Indra and Viro^ana 
had mistaken the true import of what Pr{i^apati said, yet while 
ViroArana took the body to be the Self, Indra thought that the Self 
was the shadow of the body. 

“ Srdma, lame, A.S. lam, is explained by the commentator as one- 
eyed ekaueUa. 
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“but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you. Live with me another thirty-two years.” 

‘He lived with him another thirty-two years, and 

then Prayiipati said : 3. 

* 

Tenth Khanha. 

‘ “He who moves about happy in dreams, he is the 
Self, this is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brah- 
man.” 

‘Then Indra went away satisfied in his heart. But 
before he had returned to the Devas, he saw this 
difficulty. Now although it is true that that Self is 
not blind even if the body is blind, nor lame, if the 
body is lame, though it is true that that Self is not 
rendered faulty by the faults of it (the body), 1. 

‘Nor struck when it (the body) is struck, nor lamed 
when it is lamed, yet it is as if they struck him (the 
Self) in di’eams, as if they drove him away. Ho be- 
comes even conscious, as it were, of pain, and sheds 
tears. Therefore I see no good in this.’ 2. 

‘ Taking fuel in his hands, he went again as a pupil 
to Pra/yapati. Pi'a^/apati said to him : Maghavat, as 
you went away satisfied in your heart, lor what pur- 
pose did you come back 1 ” 

‘ He said : “ Sir, although it is true that that Self 
is not blind even if the body is blind, nor lame if the 
body is lame, though it is true that that Self is not 
rendered faulty by the faults of it (the body), 3. 

‘Nor struck when it (the body) is struck, nor lamed 
when it is lamed, yet it is as if they struck him (the 
Self) in dreams, as if they drove him away. He be- 
comes even conscious, as it were of pain, and sheds 
tears. Therefore I see no good in this.” 
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‘ “ So it is indeed, Maghavat,” replied Prayapati ; 
“ but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you. Live with me another thirty-two years.” 

‘He lived with him another thirty-two years. 
Then Prayapati said : 4. « 

Eleventh Khanda. 

“‘When a man being asleep, reposing, and at per- 
fect rest\ sees no dreams, that is the Self, this is the 
immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.” 

‘Then Indra went away satisfied in his heart. But 
before he had returned to the Devas, he saw this 
difficulty. In truth he thus does not know himself 
(his self) that he is I, nor does he know anything that 
exists. He is gone to utter annihilation. I see no 
good in this.’ 1. 

‘ Taking fuel in his hand he went again as a pupil 
to Prayapati. Prayapati said to him : “ Maghavat, 
as you went away satisfied in your heart, for what 
purpose did you come back?” 

‘He said: “Sir, in that way he docs not know 
himself (his self) that he is .1, nor does he know 
anything that exists. He is gone to utter annihila- 
tion. I see no good in this.” ’ 2. 

‘“So it is indeed, Maghavat,” replied Prayapati; 
“but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you, and nothing more than this^. Live here other 
five years.” 

‘ He lived there other five years. This made in all 

* See jrAS,ndogya Upanishad, VIIT, 6, 3. 

“ /Sankara explains this as meaning, the real Self, not anything dif- 
ferent from the Self, 
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one hundred and one years, and therefore it is said 
that Indra Maghavat lived one hundred and one 
years as a pupil with Prayapati. Prayapati said to 
him: 3. 

Twelfth Khavda. 

‘ “ Maghavat, this body is mortal and always held 
by death. It is the abode of tliat Self which is 
immortal and without bodyh When in the body (by 
tliinking this body is I and I am this body) the Self 
is held by pleasure and pain. So long as he is in 
the body, he cannot get i'ree from pleasure and pain. 
Put when he is free of the body (when he knows 
himself different from the body), then neither pleasure 
nor pain touches liimV” 1. 

‘ “ Idle wind is without body, the cloud, lightning, 
and thunder are without body (without hands, feet, 
etc.). Now, as these, arising from this heavenly ether 
(space), appear in their own form, as soon as they 
have approaclicd the highest light, 2. 

‘ “ Thus does that serene soul, arising from tliis 
])ody, appear in its own form, as soon as it has 
approached the highest light (the knowledge of Self '). 
He (in that state) is the highest person (uttama 
phrusha). He moves about there laughing (or eating), 

* According to some, tlie body is the result of the Self, the elements 
of the body, light, water, and earth springing from the Self, and the 
Self afterwards entering them. 

Ordinary, worldly pleasure. Comm. 

* The simile is not so striking as most of those old similes are. The 
wind is compared with the Self, on account of its being for a time lost 
iu the ether (space), as the Self is in the body, and then rising again 
out of the ether and assuming its own form as wind. The chief stress 
is laid on the highest light, whicli in the one case is the sun of summer, 
iu the other the light of knowledge. 
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playing, and rejoicing (in hia mind), be it with women, 
carriages, or relatives, never minding that body into 
which he was bornh 

‘"‘Like as a horse attached to a cart, so is the 
spirit^ (pni/ia pra/ynatman) attached to this body.’” 3. 

‘ “ Now where the sight has entered into the void 
(the open space, the black pupil of the eye), there 
is the person of the eye, the eye itself is the instru- 
ment of seeing. He who knows, let me smell this, 
he is the Self, the nose is the instrument of smelling. 
He who knows, let me say this, he is the Self, the 
tongue is the instrument of saying. He who knows, 
let me hear this, he is the Self, the ear is the in- 
strument of hearing.” ' 4. 

* “ He who knows, let me think this, lie is the Self, 
the mind is his divine eye^. He, the Self, seeing 
these pleasures (which to others are hidden like a 
buried treasure of gold) through his divine eye, i.e. 
through the mind, rejoices. 

‘ “ The Dcvas who are in the world of Brahman 


* Those are pleasures which seem hardly compatible with the state 
of perfect peace which the Self is supposed to have attained. The 
passage may be interpolated, or put in on purpose to show that the Self 
enjoys such pleasures as an inward spectator only, without identifying- 
himself with either pleasure or pain. Ho sees them, as he says after- 
wards, with his divine eye. The Self perceives in all things his Self 
only, nothing else. In his commentary on the Taittiriya Upanishad 
(p. 45) fi'ankara refers this passage to Brahman as an etfect, not to 
Brahman as a cause. 

* The spirit is not identical with the body, but only joined to it, like 
a horse, or driving it, like a charioteer. In other passages the senses 
are the horses, buddhi, reason, the charioteer, manas, mind, the 
reins. The spirit is attached to the cart by the ^etana : cf. Ananda- 
^nanagiri, 

* Because it perceives not only what is present, but also what is past ^ 
and future. 
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worship that Self (as taught by Prayilpati to Indra, 
and by Indra to the Devas). There all worlds are 
held by them, and all pleasures. He who knows 
that Self and understands it, obtains all worlds and 
all desires.^* Thus said Prajapati, thus said Praya- 
pati.* 


TA^navalkya and Maitreyl 

The next extract is taken from the Br/hadara?)yaka, 
where it is repeated twice, with slight differences, 
the first time in the second, the second time in the 
fourth Adhyaya h 

‘ Yaynavalkya^ had two wives, Maitreyi and 
Katyayaiii. Of those Maitreyi was conversant with 
Brahman, but Katyayani possessed such knowledge 
only as women possess, 

‘ Now when Yaynavalkya was going to enter upon 
another state, ho said : “ Maitreyl, verily I am going 
away from this my house (into the forest)^. For- 
sooth, let me make a settlement between thee and 
that Katyayani (my other wife).”’ 1. 

‘Maitreyi said: “My Lord, if this whole earth full 
of wealth belonged to me, tell me, should I be im- 
mortal by it^^” 

‘“No,” replied Yaynavalkya; “like the life of rich 
people will be thy life. But there is no hope of im- 
mortality by wealth.” ’ 2. 

‘And Maitreyi said: “What should I do with 


* The variations of the second recension are marked by B, 

® This introductory paragraph occurs in the second version only. 

■ * Instead of udydsyan, 13. gives pravrayishyan, the more techni- 
cal term. 

‘ Should 1 be immortal by it, or no ? B. 
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that by which I do not become immortal'? What 
my Lord knowcth (of immortality), tell that to 
me^.”’ 3. 

‘ YiVy naval kya replied: “Thou who art truly dear 
to me, thou speakest dear words. Come, sit ^own^, 
I will explain it to thee, and mark well what I 
say.’” 4. 

‘And he said: “Verily a husband is not dear, 
that you may love the husband; but that you may 
love the Self, therefore a husband is dear. 

‘ “ V erily a wife is not dear, that you may love the 
wife; but that you may love the Self, therefore a 
wife is dear. 

“‘Verily, sons are not dear, that you may love 
the sons ; but that you may love the Self, therefore 
sons are dear. 

‘“Verily, wealth is not dear, that you may love 
wealth; but that you may love the Self, therefore 
wealth is dear*^ 

‘“Verily, the Brahman-class is not dear, that you 
may love the Brahman-class ; but that you may love 
the Self, therefore the Brahman-class is dear. 

‘“Verily, the Kshattra-class is not dear, that you 
may love the Kshattra-class ; but that you may love 
the Self, therefore the Kshattra-class is dear. 

“‘Verily, the worlds are not dear, that you may 
love the worlds; but that you may love the Self, 
therefore the worlds are dear. 

“‘Verily, the Devas are not dear, that you may 

' Tell that clearly to me. B. 

* Thou who art dear to me, thou art dearer to me still. Therefore 
sit down. B. 

“ B. adds. Verily, cattle are not dear, etc. 
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love the Devas; but that you may love the Self, 
therefore the Devas are dear^. 

‘“Verily, creatures are not dear, that you may 
love the creatures; but that you may love the Self, 
therefore are creatures dear. 

‘“Veiily, everything is not dear that you may 
love everything; but that you may love the Self, 
therefore everything is dear. 

‘“Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to 
be perceived, to be marked, 0 Mr.itre}!! When we 
see, hear, perceive, and know the Self ^ then all this 
is known.’” 5. 

‘ “ Whosoever looks for the Brahman-class else- 
where than in the Self, should be abandoned by the 
Erahman-class. Whosoever looks for the Kshattra- 
class elsewhere than in the Self, should be aban- 
doned by the Kshattra class. Whosoever looks for 
the worlds elsewhere than in the Self, should be 
abandoned by the worlds. Whosoever looks for the 
Devas elsewhere than in the Self, should be aban- 
doned by the Devas Whosoever looks for creatures 
elsewhere than in the Self, should be abandoned by 
the creatures. Whosoever looks for everything else- 
where than iji the Self, should bo abandoned by 
everything. This Brahman class, this Kshattra- class, 
these worlds, these Devas*, these creatures, this every- 
thing all is that Self.” ’ 6. 

‘“Now as*^ the sounds of a drum when beaten 

* B. inserts, Verily, the Vedas are not dear, etc. 

* W^hen the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and known. B. 

* B. inserts, Whosoever looks for the Vedas, etc. 

* B. adds, these Vedas. 

® I construe sa yathd with evam vai in § 12, looking upon § 11 as 
probably a later insertion. 


Z 
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cannot be seized externally by themselves, but the 
sound is seized when the drum is seized or the beater 
of the drum ’ 7. 

‘ “And as the sounds of a conch-shell when blown 
cannot be seized externally (by themselves), hut the 
sound is seized when the shell is seized, or the blower 
of the shell 8. 

‘ “ And as the sounds of a lute when played cannot 
be seized externally by themselves, but the sound 
is seized when the lute is seized or the player of 
the lute ’ 9. 

* “ As clouds of smoke proceed by themselves out 
of a lighted fire kindled with damp fuel, thus, verily, 
0 Maitreyi, has been breathed forth from this great 
Being what wo have as if/gveda, Yayurveda, ^ama- 
veda, AtharvangirasaA, Itihasa (legends), Puray/a, 
(cosmogonies), Yidyi (knowledge), the Upanishads, 
>S'lokas (verses), Sdtras (prose rules), Anuvyakhyanas 
(glosses), Vyakhyanas (commentaries) h From him 
alone all these were breathed forth/” 10. 

‘ “ As all waters find their centre in the sea, all 
touches in the skin, all tastes in the tongue, all 
smells in the nose, all colours in the eye, all sounds 
in the ear, all percepts in the mind, all knowledge 
in the heart, all actions in the hands, all movements 
in the feet, and all the Vedas in speech,’” — 11. 

‘“As a lump of salt, when thrown into water, 
becomes dissolved into water, and could not be taken 
out again, but wherever we taste (the water) it is 
salt, thus verily, 0 Maitreyi, does this great Being, 
endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but know- 

* B. adds, sacrifice, offering, food, drink, this world and the other 
world, and all creatures. 
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lodge ■*, rise from out these elements, and vanish again 
in them. When he has departed, there is no more 
knowledge, I say, 0 Maitreyi.” Thus spoke Yama- 
valkya.’ 12. 

‘Tlmn Maitreyi said: “Here thou hast bewildered 
me, Sir, when thou sayest that having departed, there 
is no more knowledge V* 

‘But Yaynavalkya replied: “0 Maitreyi, I have 
said nothing that is bewildering. This is enough, 
0 beloved, for wisdom^.”' 13. 

‘“For when there is as it wore duality, then one 
sees the other, one smells the other, one hoars tlie 
other one salutes the others one perceives the 
other ^ one knows the other; but when the Self only 
is all this, how should he smell another^, how should 
he see^ another how should he hear^^* another, how 
should he salute another, how should he perceive 
another ^2^ how should ho know another'^ How 
should he know him by whom he knows all this? 
How, 0 beloved, should ho know (himself) the 
Knower ^2?’” 

' Ab solid salt, compact, pure, and entire is nothing but taste, thus, 
verily, 0 beloved, thiS Self, coiiipact, pure, and entire, is nothing but 
Knowledge. B. 

* ‘ Here, Sir, thou hast brought me into bewilderment ; I do not 
understand him.’ B. 

® Verily, beloved, that Self is imperishable, and of an indestructible 
nature. B. 

* B. inserts, one tastes the other. 

" B. inserts, one hears the other. 

* B. inserts, one touches the other, ^ see, B 

* smell, B. • B. inserts taste. .^alute, B. hear, B. 

B. inserts, how should he touch another ? 

Instead of the last line B. adds (IV, 5, 15) : ‘That Self is to be 
described by No, No! He is incomprehensible, for he is not compre- 
hended ; free from decay, for he does not decay ; free from contact, for 
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ITama and iN’aUketas. 

One of the best known among the Upanishads is 
the KarAa Upanishad. It was first introduced to 
the knowledge of European scholars by Ram ftohun 
Roy, one of the most enlightened benefactors of his 
own country, and, it may still turn out, one of the 
most enlightened benefactors of mankind. It has 
since been frequently translated and discussed, and it 
certainly deserves the most careful consideration of 
all who are interested in the growth of religious and 
philosophical ideas. It does not seem likely that we 
possess it in its original form, for there are *clear 
traces of later additions in it. There is in fact the 
same story told in the Taittiriya Brahma a, III, 11, 
8, only with this ditference, that in the Brahma^/a 
freedom from death and birth is obtained by a peculiar 
performance of a sacrifice, while in the Upanishad it 
is obtained by knowledge only. 

The Upanishad consists of a dialogue between a 
young child, called Na/*iketas, and Yama, the ruler of 
departed spirits. The father of Na/.iketas had offered 
what is called an All -sacrifice, which requires a 
man to give away all that he posset^ses. His son, 
hearing of his father s vow, asks him, whether he 
does or does not mean to fulfil his vow without 
reserve. At first the father hesitates; at last, be- 
coming angry, he says: ‘Yes, I shall give thee also 
unto death.' 

he is not touched ; unfettered, he does not tremble, he does not fail, 
How, O beloved, should he know the knower ? Thus, O Maitreyi, thou 
hast been instructed. Thus far goes immortality.* Having said so, 
Yd^navalkya went away ^into the foreal). 15. 
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The father, having once said so, was bound to fulfil 
his vow, and to sacrifice his son to death. The son is 
quite willing to go, in order to redeem his father s 
rash promise. 

‘I gb,’ he sa3’s, ‘as the first, at the head of many 
(who have still to die); I go in the midst of many 
(who are now dying). What Yama (the ruler of the 
departed) has to do, that he will do unto me to-day. 

‘Look back, how it was with those who came 
before; look forward^ how it will be with those who 
come hereafter. A mortal ripens like corn; — like corn 
they spring up again.* 

W'iien Na/dketas entered the abode of the departed, 
their ruler, Yama, was absent, and his new guest 
was left for three days without receiving due hospi- 
tality. 

In oixb'r to make up for this neglect, Yama, when 
he returns, grants him three boons to choose. 

The first boon which Na/dketas chooses is, that his 
father may not be angry with him any more h 

The second boon is, that Yama may teach him some 
peculiar form of sacrifice 

Then comes the third boon : 

‘ Na/iketas ^a^^s ^ : “ There is that doubt, when man 
is dead, some Saying that he is, others tliat he is not : 

^ In the TaUtiriya Brahma»a the first boon is that he sliould return 
to his father alive. 

In the Ta'ttiriya Brahmawa the second boon is that his good works 
should not perish, whereupon Yama told him a peculiar sacrifice, hence- 
forth to be called by the name of Nalriketas. 

* In the Taittiriya Brahmawa the third boon is that Yama should 
tell him how to conquer death, whereupon Yama tells him again the 
NaAr’keta sacrifice, only, according to the commentary, with this modi- 
fication, that the meditation (upasana) should be the principal, tho 
performing of the sacrifice (Dayana) the secondary part. 
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this I should like to know, taught by thee. This is 
the third of my boons.” * 20. 

‘Death replied: “On this point even the Devas 
have doubted formerly; it is not easy to under- 
stand. That subject is subtle. Choose anothei*boon, 
() Na^iketas. Do not force mo, let me off that 
boon!”* 21. 

‘ “ Whatever desires are difficult to attain for 
mortals, ask for them according to thy wish I These 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instru- 
ments. such as arc not indeed to bo obtained by men, 
be waited on by them I I give them to thee. But do 
not ask me about dying.” * 25. 

‘ Na/iiketas said : “ They last till to-morrow, 0 
Death, they wear out the vigoim of all the senses. 
Even the whole of life is short! Keep thy horses, 
keep dance and song to thyself.* 26. ‘No man can be 
made happy by wealth. Shall we possess wealth, 
when we see thee, O Death! No, that on which there 
is doubt, O Death, tell us what there is in that great 
future. Na/'iketas does not choose another boon but 
that which enters into the hidden world.*** 29. 

At last, much against his will, Yama is obliged to 
reveal his knowledge of the Self : 

‘Fools,* he says, ‘dwelling in ignorance, wise in 
their own sight, and puffed up with vain knowledge, 
go round and round, staggering to and fro, like blind 
men led by the blind.’ 11, 5. 

‘ The future never rises before the eyes of the 
careless child, deluded by the delusion of wealth. 
This is the world, he thinks ; there is no other ; thus • 
he falls again and again under my sway.* 6. 

‘ The wise, who by means of meditating on his Self 
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recognises the Old, who is difficult to be seen, who 
has entered into darkness, who is hidden in the cave, 
who dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves joy 
and sorrow far behind/ 12. 

‘ The knowing Self is not born, it dies not ; it came 
from nothing it became nothing*. The Old is unborn, 
from everlasting to everlasting, he is not killed, though 
the body is killed.’ 18. 

‘ The Self is smaller than small, greater than great ; 
hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who has 
no more desires and no more griefs, secs the majesty 
of the Self by the grace of the creator.’ 20. 

‘Tiiough sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
down, he goes everywhere. Who save myself is able 
to know that God, who rejoices and rejoices not?’ 21. 

‘That Self cannot be gained by the Veda; nor by 
understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the 
Self chooses, by him alone the Self can be gained. 
The Self chooses him as his own.’ 23. 

'But he who has not first turned away from his 
wickedness, who is not tranquil and subdued, or whose 
mind is not at rest, he can never obtain the Self, even 
by knowledge.’ 24. 

‘No mortal lives by the breath that goes up and 
by the breath* that goes down. We live by another, 
in whom these two repose.’ V, 5. 

‘Well then, I shall tell thee this mystery, the 
eternal Brahman, and what happens to the Self, after 
reaching death.’ 6. 

‘Some are born again, as living beings, others 
enter into stocks and stones, according to their work 
and according to their knowledge.’ 7. 

^ Nothing sprang from it. Comm, 
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‘But he, the highest Person, who wakes in us while 
we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, 
he indeed is called the Bright, he is called Brahman, 
he alone is called the Immortal. All worlds are 
founded on it, and no one goes beyond. Xhis is 
that.’ 8. 

‘As the one fire, after it has entered the world, 
though one, becomes different according to whatever 
it burns, thus the one Self within all things, becomes 
different, according to whatever it enters, and exists 
also apart.’ 9. 

‘As the sun, the eye of the world, is not contami- 
nated by the external impurities seen by the, eye, 
thus the one Self within all things, is never contami- 
nated by the suffering of the world, b.ing himself 
apart.* 11. 

‘ There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts ; he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. 
The wise who perceive him within their Self, to them 
belongs eternal peace.’ 13. 

‘Whatever there is, the whole world, when gone 
forth (from Brahman) trembles in his breath. That 
Brahman is a great terror, like a drawn sword. 
Those who know it, became immortal.* VI, 2. 

‘He (the Brahman) cannot be reached by speech, 
by mind, or by the eye. He cannot be apprehended, 
except by him who says : He is' 12. 

‘When all desires that dwell in the heart cease, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains Brah- 
man.’ 14. 

‘ When all the fetters of the heart here on earth . 
are broken, then the mortal becomes immortal — hero 
niy teaching ends.’ 15, 
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Religion of the Upanishads. 

It will probably be said that this teaching of the 
Upanislmds can no longer be called religion, but that 
it is philosophy, though not yet reduced to a strictly 
systematic form. This shows again how much we 
are the slaves of language. A distinction has been 
made for us between religion and philosophy, and, so 
far as form and object are concerned, I do not deny 
that such a distinction may be useful. But when 
we look to the subjects with which religion is con- 
cerned, they are, and always have been, the very 
subjects on which philosophy has dwelt, nay, from 
which philosophy has sprung. If religion depends 
for its very life on the sentiment or the perception of 
the infinite within the finite and beyond the finite, 
who is to determine the legitimacy of that sentimeiit 
or of that perception, if not the philosopher 1 Who 
is to determine the powers which man possesses for 
apprehending the finite by his senses, for working up 
his single and therefore finite impressions into con- 
cepts by his reason, if not the philosopher? And 
who, if not the philosopher, is to find out whether 
man can clafra the right of asserting the existence 
of the infinit^^, in spite of the constant opposition of 
sense and reason, taking these words in their usuil 
mean’ng? We should damnify religion if we separated 
it from philosophy : we should ruin philosophy if we 
divorced it from religion. 

The old Brahmans, who displayed greater ingenuity 
than even the Fathers of our church in drawing a 
sharp line between profane and sacred writing, and in 
establishing the sacred and revealed character of their 
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Scriptures, always included the Upanishads in thoir 
sacred code. The Upanishads belong to the Smti or 
revelation, in contradistinction to the Smr/ti and all 
the rest of their literature, including their sacred laws, 
their epic poetry, their modern Pura^ms. Thcfphilo- 
sophy of the ancient 7^/shis was to them as sacred 
ground as sacrifice and hymns of i)raise. 

Whatever occurs in the Upanishads, even though 
one doctrine seems to contradict the other, is to 
them, according to the principles of their most ortho- 
dox theology, absolute truth ; and it is curious to see 
how later systems of philosophy, which are opposed 
to each other on very essential points, always try to 
find some kind of warrant for their doctrines in one 
or the other passage of the Upanishads. 


Evolution In Vedic religion. 

But there is another point which deserves our care- 
ful attention in the final establishment of the ancient 
Hindu religion. 

There can be no doubt that, even in the Sa)??hita3, 
in the collections of the Sacred Hymns we can ob- 
serve the palpable traces of historical development. 
I tried to show this in some of my fbrmer lectures, 
though I remarked at the same time that it seemed to 
me almost useless to apply a chronological measure- 
ment to these phases of thought. We must always 
make allowance for individual genius, which is inde- 
pendent of years, and even of centuries nor must we 
forget that Berkeley, who often reminds us of the- 
most advanced Hindu philosophers, was a contempo- 
rary of Watts, the pious poet. 
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In ancient times, however, and during a period of 
incipient literature, such as the Vedic period seems 
to have been, we have a right to say that, generally 
speaking, hymns celebrating the dawn and the sun 
were earlier than hymns addressed to Aditi; that 
these again were earlier than songs in honour of 
Prai^apati, the one lord of all living things ; and that 
such odes, as I tried to translate just now, in which 
the poet speaks of ‘the One breathing breathless by 
itself,’ came later still. 

There is an historical, or, as it is now called, an 
evolutionary succession to be observed in all the 
hyiuRS of the Veda, and that is far more important, 
and far more instructive than any merely chrono- 
logical succession. All these hymns, the most ancient 
and the most modern, existed before what we now 
call the collection (sanihita) of the hymns of the Veda 
was closed; and if we put that collection at about 
1000 B.C., we shall not, 1 believe, expose ourselves to 
any damaging criticism. 

The final collection of the hymns must have pre- 
ceded the composition of the Brrihma??as. In the 
hymns, and still more in the Brahmanas, the theo- 
logical treatises which belong to the next period, the 
highest rewards are promised to all who conscien- 
tiously perform the ancient sacrifices. The gods to 
whom the sacrifices are addressed are in the main the 
gods who are celebrated in the hymns, though we 
can clearly perceive how gods, such as Pra^apati for 
instance, representing more abstract concepts ol deity, 
come more and more into the foreground in the later 
Brahmaras. 

^next follow the Ara?iyakas which, not only by the 
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position which they occupy at the end of the Br^h- 
ina^^as, but also by their character, seem to be of a 
later age again. Their object is to show how sacri- 
fices may be performed by people living in the forest, 
without any of the pomp described in the Brakma/?as 
and the later Shtras — by a mere mental etlbrt. The 
worshipper had only to imagine the sacrifice, to go 
through it in his memory, and he thus acquired the 
same merit as the performer of tedious rites. 

Lastly, come the Upanishads ; and what is their 
object ? To show the utter uselessness, nay, the mis- 
chievousness of all ritual performances ; to condemn 
every sacrificial act which has for its motive a c^csire 
or hope of reward ; to deny, if not the existence, at 
least the exceptional and exalted character of the 
Devas, and to teach that there is no hope of salvation 
and deliverance, except by the individual Self recog- 
nising the true and universal Self, and finding rest 
there, where alone rest can be found. 

How these various thoughts were reached, how one 
followed naturally upon the other, how those who 
discovered them were guided by the sole love of 
truth, and spared no human effort to reach the truth — 
all this I have tried to explain; as well as it could be 
explained within the limits of a few lectures. 

And now you will no doubt ask, as many have 
asked before. How was it possible to maintain a re- 
ligion, so full not only of different shades of thought, 
but containing elements of the most decidedly an- 
tagonistic character ? How could people live together 
as members of one and the same religious community,- 
if some of them held that there were Devas or gods, 
and others that there were no Devas or no gods ; if 
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some of them spent all their substance in sacrifices, 
and others declared every sacrifice a deception and 
a snare ? How could books containing opinions 
mutually destructive be held as sacred in their en- 
tirety, revealed, in the strictest sense of the word, nay, 
as beyond the reach of any other test of truth ? 

Yet so it was thousands of years ago, and, in spite 
of all the changes that have intervened, so it is still, 
wherever the old Vedic religion is maintained. The 
fact is there; all we have to do is to try to under- 
stand it, and perhaps to derive a lesson from it. 


• The four castes. 

Before the ancient language and literature of India 
had been made accessible to European scholarship, it 
was the fashion to represent the Brahmans as a sot of 
priests jealously guarding the treasures of their sacred 
wisdom from the members of all the other castes, and 
thus maintaining their ascendancy over an ignorant 
people. It requires but the slightest acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature to sec the utter groundless- 
ness of such a charge. One caste only, the ^udras, 
were prohibited from knowing the Veda. With the 
other castes/tlie military and civil classes, a know- 
ledge of the Veda, so far from being prohibited, was a 
sacred duty. All had to learn the Veda, the only 
privilege of the Brahmans was that they alone were 
allowed to teach it. 

It was not even the intention of the Brahmans that 
.only the traditional forms of faith and the purely 
ritual observances should be communicated to the 
lower castes, and a kind of esoteric religion, that ot 
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the Upanishads, be reserved for the Brahmans. On 
the contrary, there are many indications to show that 
these esoteric doctrines emanated from the second 
ratlier than from the first caste. 

In fact, the sj'stem of castes, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, did not exist during the Vedic age. 
What we may call castes in the Veda is very different 
even from what we find in the laws of Manu, still 
more from what exists at the present day. We find 
the old Indian society divided, first of all, into two 
classes, the Ary as or nobles born, and the /S^hdras, the 
servants or slaves. Secondly, we find that the Aryas 
consist of Brahma u as, the spiritual nobility, the 
Kshatriyas or Ra^anyas, the military nobility, 
and the Vaisyas, the citizens. The duties and rights 
assigned to each of these divisions are much the same 
as in other countries, and need not detain us at 
present. 

The four stages of A.vramas. 

A much more important feature, however, of the 
ancient Vedic society than the four castes, consists in 
the four Airamas or stages. 

A Brahma//a, as a rule, passes through four^, a 
nobleman through three, a citizen through two, a 
6iidra through one of these stages. The whole course 
of life was traced out in India for every child that 
was born into the world ; and, making every allow- 
ance for human nature, which never submits entirely 
to rules, we have no reason to doubt that, during the 
ancient periods of Indian history, this course of life, 
as sanctioned by their sacred books and their codes of 
law, was in the main adhered to. 

* Aryavidyd sudMnidhi, p. 153. 
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As soon as the child of an Arya is horn, nay, even 
before his birth, his parents have to perform certain 
sacramental rites (saw^skaras), without which the child 
would not be fit to become a member of society ; or, 
what was the same thing with the old Brahmans, a 
member of the church. As many as twenty-five 
sajnskaras are mentioned, sometimes even more. 
/Sudras ^ only were not admitted to these rites ; while 
Aryas, who omitted to perform them, were considered 
no better than <Sudras. 

First stage. Studentship, 

The first stage of life to the son of an Arya, that is 
of a Brilhrnaaa, or a Kshatriya, or a Vai^ya, begins 
when he is from about seven to eleven years of age'^. 
He is then sent away from home, and handed over to 
a master to be educated. The chief object of his 
education is to learn the Veda, or the Vedas by heart. 
The Veda being called Brahman, he is called a Brah- 
ma/turin, a student of the Veda. The shortest time 
assigned to an effective study is twelve years, the 
longest forty-eight While the young student stays 
in his master's house, he has to submit to the strictest 
discipline. Pe has to say his prayers twice a day, at 

^ According to Yania, -Sddras also may receive these sacraments up 
to the Upaiiaya, apprenticeship, but unaccompanied by Vedic verses. 

* Aryavidya-sudhanidhi, p. 101. Apastamba-sdtraB, I, 1, 18, cd, 
Buhler, ‘Let him initiate a Brahman in spring, a Kshatriya in summer, 
a Vaijya in autumn ; a Brahman in the eighth year after his conceptu)n, 
a Kshatriya in the eleventh year after his conception, a Vaijya in tiie 
twelfth year after his conception.’ 

“ Apastamha-satras, I, 2, 12, ‘He who has been initiated shall dwell 
‘as a religious student in the house of his teacher, for forty-eight years 
(if he learns all the Vedas), for ihirty-six years, for twenty-four years, 
for eighteen years. Twelve years should be the shortest time,* 
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sunrise and sunset (sandhyop.lsana). Every morning 
and evening ho has to go round the village begging, 
and whatever is given him, he has to hand over to 
his master. lie is himself to eat nothing except what 
his master gives him. He has to fetch waiter, to 
gather fuel fur the altar, to sweep the ground round 
the hearth, and to wait on his master day and night. 
In return for this, his master teaches him the Veda, j 
so that he can say it by heart, and whatever else may 
be required to fib him to enter upon his second stage, | 
and to become a married man and a householder I 
(gr/hastha). The pupil may attend additional lessons 
of other teaclnu's (up^idhyayas), but his initiation, and 
what is called his second birth, he receives from his 
spiritual guide or ^/rarya only \ 

When his apprenticeship is finished, the pupil, 
after paying his master his proper fee, is allowed to 
return to his paternal home. He is then called a 
Siiataka^, one who has bathed, or Sam^vr/tta, 
one who has returned. We should say he had taken 
his degree. 

Some students (naish^7/ika) stay all their life at their 
master’s house, never marrying ; others, if moved by 
the spirit, enter at once, after serving their apprentice- 
ship, upon the life of an anchorite (sannyasin). There 
are exceptions allowed for sick, blind and cripples. 
But the general rule is that the young Arya, who is 

» More details are to be found in the old Dharma-^fttras, the sources 
of the Laws of Manu and other later law-books. A translation of 
several of these Dharma-jrfltras, by Dr. G. Buhler, of Bombay, will soon 
be published in the * Sacred Books of the East.’ 

* The name ofSnataka does not apply to him from the time only’ 
of his leaving his master to the i’me of his marriage, but belongs to 
him through li^. Cf. Aryavidya-sudhanldlii, p. 131. 
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now, at the lowest estimate, nineteen or twenty-two 
years ^ of ago, should marry 2. 


Second stage, Married Life. 

This is the second stage of life, during which he is 
called a Gr/hastha, or Grdiamedhin, a householder. 
The most minute rules are given as to the choice of 
a wife and the marriage ceremonies. What interests 
us, however, most, is his religion. He has by that 
time learnt the hymns of the Veda by heart, aj.d we 
may therefore suppose that he believes in Agni, Indra, 
Varifna, Prayapati, and the other Vedic deities. He 
has also learnt the Briihinanas, and he is bound to 
perform a constant succession of sacrifices, as either 
prescribed or at least sanctioned by those sacred codes. 
He has also learnt some of the Ara?iyakas and 
Upanishads® by heart, and if he has understood them, 
we may suppose that his mind has been opened, and 
that he knows that this second stage of active life 
is only a preparation for a third and higher stage 
which is to follow. No one, however, is allowed 
to enter on that higher stage who has not passed 
through the^first and second stages. This at least 
is the general rule, though here too it is well known 


* He may begin his apprenticeship at seven ; the shortest study of 
the Veda takes twelve years, and, according to some, the study of the 
Mahanamnl and other Vratas another three years. See A^valdyana 
Gnhya sfttra, I, 22, 3. Comment. 

“ Manu says tliat the right age for a man to marry is thirty, for a 
>voman twelve ; but that the law allows a man to marry at twenty-four, 
and a woman at eight. 

^ Apastamba-sCltras, XI, 2, 5, 1. Natapatha-brfthmaaa, X, 3, 6, 12, 
tas^a va etasya yayusho rasa evopanishat. 
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that exceptions occurred^. While a married man, 
the householder has to perform the five daily sacri- 
fices ; they are : 

{ 1 ) The study or teaching of the Veda ; 

(Si) Offering oblations to the Manes or his an- 
cestors ; 

(3) Offering oblations to the gods ; 

(4) Offering food to living creatures ; 

(5) Receiving guests. 

Nothing can be more perfect than the daily life 
mapped out for the householder in the so-called 
Domestic Rules (Gr/hya-sutras). It may have been 
an ideal only, but even as an ideal it shows a ^view 
of life such as we find nowhere else. 

It was, for instance, a very old conception of life 
in India, that each man is born a debtor, that he 
owes a debt first to the sages, the founders and fathers 
of his religion ; secondly to the gods ; thirdly to his 
parents The debt he owes to the sages he repays 

* The question of the four A.vramas is fully discussed in the Vedanta- 
efttras. III, 4. The general rule is : brahma^aryawi samaj^ya gr/hl , 
bhavet, gr/hl bhfttva vanl bhavet, vani bhiltva pravra^ct, *let a man 
become a householder after he has completed the studentship, let him 
be a dweller in the forest after he lias been a householder, and let him - 
wander away after he has been a dweller in the forest.’ But it is 
added : yadi vetaratha brahina^aryfid eva pravra 9 red, grtliadvA,, vanld 
va, * or otherwise let him wander forth even from his studentship, from 
the house, or from the forest.’ (Gabalopanishad, 4.) There is a quo- 
tation in Govindananda’s gloss to Vedanta-sfttra, III, 4, 49, mentioning 
four kinds in each of the four A^ramas: gayatraA, brahinaA, prayapa- 
tyaA, brahan (naish^Aika ?) iti brahmaMri ^aturvidhaA ; griliastho ’pi 
vartl.vrittiA, «allnavrittiA, yayavaraA, ghorasanny/lslti ^aturvidhaA; 
vanaprastlia.® A*a vaikhanasa-udumbara-valakhilya-phenapa-prabheda'^ j 
AraturvidhaA ; tatha parivrar? api ku^iAara-bahftdaka-hawsa-parama- 
hawsa-prabheda’5 AraturvidhaA. Of. Br hat-Para«ara-Sawhita, XI. 

^ Manu, VI, 35. ‘When he has pa’d his three debts (to the sages, 
the manes, and the gods), let him apply bis mind to final beatitude ; 
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as a student by a careful study of the Veda. The 
debt lie owes to the gods, he repays as a householder, 
through a number of sacrifices, small or great. The 
debt he owes to his parents, he repays by offerings 
to th« Manes, and by becoming himself the father 
of children. 

After having paid these three debts, a man is con- 
sidered free of this world. 

Hut besides all these duties, which each faithful 
Arya is bound to discharge, there are a great many 
other sacrifices which ho is expected to perform, if lie 
can afford it : some of them being daily sacrifices, 
othais fortnightly, others connected with the three 
seasons, with the time of harvest, or with the return 
of each half-year or year. The performance of these 
sacrifices reipiired the assistance of professional priests, 
and must in many cases have been very expensive. 
They had to be performed for the benefit of the three 
upper classes, the Aryas only, and during these great 
sacrifices, a Kshatrn a and a Vai.vya were both con- 
sidered, for the time being, as good as a Brahma^ui. 
The actual performance of the sacrifices, however, and 
the benefits derived from that service, were strictly 
reserved to the Brrihinawas. Some of the sacrifices, 
such as the horse sacrifice and the Iby/asuya, could 
be performed for the benefit of Kshatriyas only. 
6'hdras were at first entirely excluded from sacrifices, 

ibut low shall he fall who presumes to seek beat'tude without havin^f 
discharged those debts. After he has read the Vedas in the form pre- 
scribed by law, has legally begotten a sun, and has performed sacrifices 
to the best of his power, he (has paid his three debts, and) may then 
apply his heart to eternal bliss.’ See also Manu, XI, 66. Sometimes 
the number is raised to four and five. See Boehtlingk and Kuth, 

* Sanskrit Dictionary,’ s. v. 
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though In later times we hear of certain exceptions, 
provided that no sacred hymns were employed during 
their performance. 

From what we know of the ancient times of India, 
between about 1000 and 500 before our era, we find 
that for almost every hour of the day and even the 
night, the life of a Brahma^?a was under the strictest 
discipline from one end of the year to the other. 
The slitjhtest neglect of his sacred duties entailed 
severe penance and loss of caste, to say nothing of 
threatened punishments in another life ; while a 
careful observance of his prayers and sacrifices car- 
ried the promise, not only of a long and prosperous 
life on earth, but of the highest happiness in heaven. 


Third stage, Ketirement. 

But now we come to the most important and most 
instructive feature in the life of the ancient Indians. 
When the father of a family perceived his hair 
growing gray, or when he had seen the child of his 
child, he knew that he was quit of this world, he 
was to give up all that belonged to him to his sons, 
leave his house, and repair to the forest. He was 
then called a Vanaprastha. It was free tq his wife to 
follow him or not, as she chose. There is in fact on 
this and on some other points connected with the 
forest-life considerable difference of opinion among 
ancient authorities, which deserves much greater 
attention than it has hitherto received. The chief 
difficulty is how to determine whether these dif- 
ferent authorities represent local and contemporaneous 
usages, or successive historical stages in the develop- 
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mcnt of Indian society. Wherever, for instance, 
retirement from the world was strictly enforced, it 
is clear that the law of inheritance must have been 
considerably affected by it^, while the option left 
to a wife of following her husband or not, as she 
pleased, would have greatly influenced the domestic 
arrangements of Indian families. But in spite of all 
differences, one thing is quite certain, that, from the 
moment a man entered the forest, he enjoyed the 
most perfect freedom of thought and action. He 
might for a time perform certain ceremonies, but in 
many cases that performance was purely mental. Ho 
thought the sacrifice through as we might hum a 
symphony to ourselves, and thus he had done all that 
could be required of him. But after a time that 
occupation also came to an end. We read of the 
Vruiapi’asihas subjecting themselves to several kinds 
of austerities, comprehended under the general name 
of tapas, but the idea that every act inspired by 
selfish interests, and particularly by a hope of 
rewards in another life, was not only useless, but 
eveu hurtful, became more and more prevalent, and 
the only occupation left was self-inspection, in the 
true sense -of the word, that is, recognising the true 
and intimate relation between the individual and the 
eternal Self. 

Many questions of the highest interest to the 
student of Indian history arc connected with a true 

' Thus we read in tlie Liawbook of Vishnu, VI, 27, that the sons and 
grandsons pay the debts of a person who gives up his house, as in the 
case of death, and (V, 152) that a person who has once l^ome a men- 
d’cant becomes the king’s slave if he return. According to XVII, 
15, 16, the teacher or pupil takes the property of a Vanaprastha. 
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appreciation of the forest-life. On these we cannot 
dwell at present. 

Two points only must be noticed. First, that 
there was^ after the third stage, a fourth and final 
stage, that of the Sannyasin, who retired fre^n all 
human society, and after solitary wanderings in the 
wilderness, threw himself into the arms of death. It 
is not alwa 3 ’s easy to distinguish the Sannyasin, also 
called by different authorities bhikshu, yati, parivia;/, 
and muni, from the Vanaprastha, tjiough originally 
there was this very important difference, that the 
members of the three former avramas aspired to 
rewards in another life (tra^’a^#- pu »3 alokabhaT^//), 
while the sannyasin, who had throAvn off all works, 
aspired to true immortality in Brahman (eko ’mr/ta- 
tvabliak, brahmasa/iasthaA), that the dweller in the 
forest continued to belong to the parishad or com-- 
mnne, while the Sannyasin shrank from any inter- 
course with the world. 

Secondly, we must remember that the third stage, 
the forest life, which is so characteristic a feature in 
the ancient literature of India, and fully recognised 
even in such late works as the Laws of Manu and 
the epic poems, was afterwards abolished pq^ssibly 
as affording too great a support to what we are 

^ Ndrada : * The procreation of a son by a brother (of the deceased), 
the slaughter of cattle in the enterta'ninent of a guest, the repast on 
flesh meat at funeral obsequies, and the order of a hermit (are forbidden 
or obsolete in the fourth age). 

Adilifa Pur Ana : * What was a duty in the first age, must not (in all 
cases) be done in the fourth; since, in the Kali age, both men and 
women are addicted to sin : such are a studentship cont'nued for a very 
long time, and the necessity of carrying a water-pot, marriage with a 
paternal kinswoman, or with a near maternal relation, and the sacrifice 
. of a bull.* 
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accustomed to call Buddhism'^, but what in many 
respects might be called a complete realisation and 
extension of the forest-life and the final retirement 
from the world, as sanctioned by the old Brahmanic 
law. ,The orthodox scheme of the Brahmans was 
simple enough, so long as they could persuade men 
to pass through it step by step, and not to anticipate 
the freedom of the forest or the blessings of complete 
solitude, without first having fulfilled the duties of 
the student and the householder. That difficulty is 
well illustrated by the dialogue between a father and 
his son in the Mahabh'irata (-i9antiparva, Adhy. 175). 
The, father advises the son to follow the traditions of 
the elders, first to learn the Veda, observing all the 
rules of studentship, then to marry and to have 
children, to erect the altars, and perform the appro- 
priate sacrifices, then to go into the forest, and at last 
to try to become a Muni. The son, however, rejects 
his advice, and declares the life of a householder, 
wife, children, sacrifices and all the rest, as worse 
than useless. ‘The enjoyment of a man who lives in 
the village,’ he says, ‘is the jaws of death; the forest 
is the abode of the gods, so the scripture teaches. 
The enjoy ipent of a man who lives in the village is 
a rope to bind him ; the good cut it asunder and are 
free, the bad never cut it. There is no such treasure 
for a Brahman as solitude, equanimity, truth, virtue, 
steadiness, kindness, righteousness, and abstaining 
from woiks. What does wealth profit thee, or re- 

^ According to the Apa.»<tamba-satra8, 1, 6, 18, 31, a person who has 
become a hermit without being authorised thereto by the rules of the 
law (avidhina pravra^rita) is to be avoided. The Commentator 
explains this by /6’akyadayaA, -Sakyas, i.e. Buddhists, and the rest. 
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latives, or a wife, O Bralimawa, when thou art going 
to die ? Seek for the Self that is hidden in the 
heart. Whither are thy grandfathers gone and thy 
father ? * 

All this may sound fanciful, poetical, imaginary, 
but it represents the real life of ancient India. That 
in the ancient history of India this forest-life was no 
mere fiction, we know, not only from the ancient lite- 
rature of India, but also from the Greek writers, to 
whom nothing was so surprising as to find, by the 
side of the busy life of towns and villages, these large 
settlements of contemplative sages, the vAo/3tot, as 
they called them, in the forests of India. 

To us this forest-life is interesting, chiefly as a new 
conception of man’s existence on earth. No doubt it 
offers some points of resemblance with the life of 
Christian hermits in the fourth century, only that the 
Indian hermitages seem to be pervaded by a much 
fresher air, both in an intellectual and bodily sense, 
than the caves and places of refuge chosen by Chris- 
tian sages. How far the idea of retirement from the 
world and living in the desert may first have been 
suggested to Christian hermits by Buddhist pilgrims, 
who were themselves the lineal descendants of Indian 
fc»rest-sages or Vanaprasthas ; whether some of those 
extraordinary similarities which exist between the 
Buddhist customs and ceremonial and the customs 
and ceremonial of the Roman Catholic church (I will 
only mention tonsure, rosaries, cloisters, nunneries, 
confession (though public), and clerical celibacy) could 
have arisen at the same time — these are questions that 
cannot, as yet, be answered satisfactorily. But with 
the exception of those Christian hermits, the Indians 
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seem to have been the only civilised people who per- 
ceived that there was a time in a man’s life when it is 
well for him to make room for younger men, and by 
an undisturbed contemplation of the great problems 
of our existence here and hereafter, to prepare him- 
self for death. In order to appreciate the wisdom of 
such a philosophy of life, we must not forget that we 
are speaking of India, not of Europe. In India the 
struggle of life was a very easy one. The earth 
without much labour supplied all that was wanted, 
and the climate was such that life in a forest was not 
only possible, but delightful. Several of the names 
givep to the forest by the Aryans meant originally 
delight or bliss. While in European countries the 
old people had still to struggle on, and maintain their 
position in society as a Sen'itnSi a collection of elders 
guiding, moderating, sometimes also needlessly check- 
ing the generous impulses of the succeeding gene- 
ration, in India the ciders gladly made room for their 
children, when they had themselves become fathers, 
and tried to enjoy the rest of their lives in peace and 
quietness. 

Life in the forest. 

Do not let us suppose that those ancient Ar^^ans 
were less wise than wo are. They knew, as well as 
we do, that a man may live in the forest and yet 
have his heart darkened by passions and desires : 
they also knew, as well as we do, that a man, in the 
very thick of a busy life, may have in his heart a 
quiet hermitage where he can always be alone with 
himself and his truest Self. 

We read in the Laws of Yay/iavalkya, III, 65; 
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‘ The liermitage is not the cause of virtue ; virtue 
arises only when practised. Therefore let no man do 
to others what is painful to himself.’ 

A similar sentiment occurs in Manu VI, 66 (trans- 
lated by Sir W. Jones): 

‘ Equal-minded towards all creatures, in whatsoever 
order he may be placed, let him fully discharge his 
duty, though he bear not the visible mark of his 
order. The visible mark of his order is by no means 
an effective discharge of duty.’ 

In the Mahabharata the same sentiments occur 
again and again : 

o o 

• O Bharata^, what need has a self-controlled man 
of the forest, and what use is the forest to an uncon- 
trolled man ? Wherever a self-controlled man dwells, 
that is a forest, that is an hermitage. 

• A sage, even though he remains in his house, 
di-essed in fine apparel, if only always pure, and full 
of love, as long as life lasts, becomes freed from all 
evils 2. 

‘ Carrying the three staves, observing silence, 
wearing platted hair, shaving tlie head, clothing 
oneself in dresses of bark or skins, performing vows 
and ablution, the agnihotra-sacrifice dwelling in the 
forest, and emaciating the body, all these are vain, if 
the heart is not pure 

^ <Santiparva, 5961, 

diintasya kim arawyena tathfidjtntasya bhArata 
yatraiva nivased dautas tad ara^»yam 6a Xra^TainaA. 

Vanaparva, 13150, 

tisliMan grihe A*aiva mimir nityam alankrita^ 

yava^^ivaw dayavaw^ ka, sarvapilpaiA pramu^yate. 

• Vanaparva, 13445, 

tridaw«?adharawam maimam ^a^AbliAro *tha muwrfanam, 
valkalAyiua6a?»ve6h^am vrata^aryabliislieAranaui, 
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Such ideas become in time more and more pre- 
valent, and contributed no doubt to the victory of 
Buddhism, in which all external works and marks 
had ceased to be considered as cf any value. Thus we 
read in,the Buddhist aphorisms of the Dhammapada’, 
Nos. 141, 142: 

‘ Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not 
fasting, or lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, 
nor sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has 
not overcomci desires. 

‘ He who, though dressed in fine apparel, exercises 
tranquillity, is (piiet, subdued, restrained, chaste, and 
lias ceased to find fault with all other beings*^, ho 
indeed is a Brahmaaa, a ^rama/<a (ascetic), a Bhikslui 
(a friar).’ 

All these thoughts had passed again and again 
through the minds of Indian thinkers as they pas^' 
tlirough our own, and had received simple and beauti- 
ful expression in their religious and epic poetry. I 
need only mention here from the Mahabharata the 
curious dialogue between king (7anaka and Sulabh i, 
who, in the guise of a beautiful woman, convicts him 
of deceiving himself in imagining that he can be at 
the same time a king and a sage, living in the world, 
yet being not of the world. Tliis is the same king 
6"anaka of Videha who gloried in saying that if his 

agnihotraw vanevrisa^ «arirapari«ot»lianain, 

BarvAny etAiii inithyA syur ya<li bhavo iia niriiialaA. 

Teda?>rfiko, as a name of an ascetic, occurs in BudJliLst literature 
also; see OAtaka II, p. 316 (Morris). 

‘ Biiddhaglio.^ui’s ‘ Parables,’ ed. M. M., 1870, p. xcviii. 

“ Dawt/auidhAna is explained by vAnniana//kAyair liimsAtyAgaA, in 
the commentary on the MahAbhArata, NAntiparva, 175, v. 37. 

3 MahAbhArata, AYmtiparva, Adhy.Aya 320; ed. Boin])ay, vol. v. 
p 227 scq. Muir, ‘Beligious and Moral ISentiiueiits,’ p. 126. 
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capital Mithiia. were in flames, nothing belonging to 
him would be burnt 

Still the ancient Brahmans retained their conviction 
that, after the first and second stages of life were 
passed, when a man was fifty — what we in our in- 
satiable love of work call the very best years of a 
man’s life — he had a right to rest, to look inward and 
backward and forward, before it was too late. 

It would be out of place here to enter into any his- 
torical disquisitions as to the advantages of these two 
systems in retarding or accelerating the real progress, 
the real civilization, and the attainment of the real 
objects of human life. Only let us not, as we ere so 
apt to do, condemn what seems strange to us, or 
exalt what seems familiar. Our senators and elders 
have, no doubt, rendered important services ; but 
their authority and influence have many a time been 
used in history to check and chill the liberal and 
generous tendencies of younger hearts. It may bo 
a true saying that young men imagine that old men 
are fools, and that old men know that young men are ; 
but is it not equally true of many a man eminent in 
Church and State, that, in exact proportion as the 
vigour of his mind and the freshness of his sentiments 
decrease, his authority and influence increase for evil 
rather than for good? 

And remember, this life in the forest was not an 
involuntary exile ; it was looked upon as a privilege, 
and no one was admitted to it who had not conscien- 
tiously fulfilled all the duties of the student and the 
householder. That previous discipline was considered 
essential to subdue the unruly passions of the human 
^ Dharmapada, translated by M. M., p. cxv. 
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heart. During that period of probation and prepa- 
ration, that is, during the best part of a mans life, 
Lttle freedom was allowed in thought or deed. As 
the student had been taught, so he had to believe, so 
be had* to pray, so he had to sacrifice to the gods. 
The Vedas were his sacred books, and their claims to 
a supernatural origin, to be considered as revelation, 
were more carefully and minutely guarded in the 
apologetic literature of India than in any other 
theological literature which I know. 

And yet, on a sudden, as soon as a man entered 
upon the third stage or the forest-life, he was eman- 
cipated from all these fetters. He might carry on 
some outward observances for a time, he might say 
his prayers, he might repeat the scriptures which 
he had acquired as a boy, but his chief object was 
to concentrate his thoughts on the eternal Self, such 
as it was revealed in the Upanishads. The more he 
found his true home there, and could give up all that 
he had formerly called his own, divesting himself of 
his E(jOy and all that was personal and transient, and 
l ecovering his true Self in the eternal Self, the more 
all fetters of law, of custom, and caste, of tradition 
and outward <religion fell from him. The Vedas now 
])ecame to him the /ow;6r knowledge only; the sacri- 
fices were looked upon as hindrances ; the old gods, 
Agni and Indra, Mitra and Varuwa, Vwvakarman also 
and Prayiipati, all vanished as mere names. There 
remained only the Atman^ the subjective, and Brah- 
man, the objective Self, and the highest knowledge 
was expressed in the words tat tvam, thou art it ; thou 
thyself, thy own true Self, that which can never be 
taken from thee, when everything else that seemed to 
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be thine for a time, disappears ; when all that wa 
created . vanishes again like a dream, thy own tru 
Self belongs to the eternal Self ; the Atman or Sel 
within thee is the true Brahman b from whom thou was 

^ I have avoided to use the word Brahman instead of Atman, lx 
cause, tliough its later development is clear, I must confess that I hav 
not been able as yet to gain a clear concept um of its real roots. A 
for all other abstract conceptions, there must be for brahman ah 
something tangible from which it sprang, but what this was, seems t 
me still very doubtful. 

There can be little doubt that the root from which brahman ws 
derived is br?h or vrth. The meanings ascribed to this root by nativ 
grammarians are to erect, to strive, and to grow. These three mear 
ings may be reduced to one, viz. to pu'«h, which, if used intransitively 
would mean to spring up, to grow ; if transitively, to make sprpig uj 
to erect. 

Between these meanings, however, and the meanings assigned i 
Brahman by the oldest exegetes, there seems little connection. Ydsk 
explains brahman as meaning either food or wejilth. Sayawa ado{)1 
these meanings and adds to them some others, such as hymn, hymn ( 
praise, sacrifice, also great (br/hat). (See Hang, Uber die ursprunj, 
lich Bedeutung des AVortcr Brahma, 1868, p. 4.) Professor Hot 
gives as the first meaning of brahman, (1) pious meditation appearin 
as an impulse and fulness of the mind, and stiiving towards the godi 
every pious manifestation at divine service, (2) sacred formula, (2 
sacred word, word of God, (4) sacred wisdom, theology, theosophy 
^5) sacred life, chastity, (6) the highest object of theosophy, the in 
per.‘Jonal god, the absolute, (7) the clergy. Piofessor Haug, on th 
contrary, thinks that brahnuin meant originally a small broom made ( 
Kusa, grass, wliich during a sacrifice is han<led round, and is also callc 
veda, i.e. tied together, a bundle. He identifies it, as Benfey befor 
him, with the Zend baresman, always used at the I'*eshne ceremony 
^\h:ch is a reflex of the Vedic Soma-sacrifice. The original meanii^c 
brahman and baresman he supposes to have been sprouts or sh^f 
(Lai. virga), then growth, prosperity, and as the prosperity of a sacrific 
depended on the liymns and prayers, these too were called brahmai 
the sacrifice was called brahman, and at last this prosperity was co: 
ceived as the first cause oi all being. 

Neither of these biographies seems to me altogether sat'sfactory 
Without attempt’ng to explain here my own view of the origin an 
growth of bralunan, I shall only say that there is a third ineaniii 
assigned to the root brih, to sound or to sneak. Speech, in its mos 
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^estranged for a time through birth and death, but who 
receives thee back again as soon as thou returnest to 
Him, or to It. 


The end. 

Here is the end of the long journey which we 
undertook to trace ; here the infinite, which had been 
seen as behind a veil in the mountains and rivers, in 
the sun and the sky, in the endless dawn, in the 
heavenly father, in Viwakarman, the maker of all 
things, in Pra/;apati, the lord of all living creatures, 
was seen at last in the highest and purest form wliich 
the Indian intellect could reach. Can we define him, 
they said, or comprehend him? No, they replied; all 

general meaning, may have been conceived as what springs forth and 
grows, then also as what not only develops itself, bnt develops its 
objects also, more particularly the gods, who are named and praised in 
words. From the root vnli, determined in that direction, we have, I 
believe, the Latin rerh-um, and the Gothic vaut'd, word (of. harha and 
0. N. har'S-r, urhft and Sanskrit ardha, etc. ; Ascoli in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, XVII, 331). How far the Indians retained the conscious- 
ness of the original meaning of brih and brahma, is difficult to say, 
but it is curious to see how they use IBrdias-pati and VaFas-pat’, as 
synonymes of the same deity. In tlie BWhadara^iyaka, I, 3, *20, we 
read : esha u eva brdiaspatir, vAg vai bnhatl, tasya esha patis, tasmad 
u br/hasp.itiA ; esha u eva brahnuiwaspatir, vag vai brahma, taavil 
esha patis, tasiftad u brahinawaspatiA. Here the identity of vak, 
speech, with brjfiatl (or brdi) and brahman is clearly as'^erted. From 
tlie root vn'h, in the sense of growing, we have in Sanskrit barhis, 
shoots, grass, bundle of grass, in Latin virga, Tlie Lat n vevhenae, 
also, the sacred branches, born by the fetiales, and possibly the verier a 
(verberibus caedere), may come from the same root. Without attempt- 
ing to trace the further ramifications of brahman, word, hymn of 
praise, prayer, sacrifice, I shall only guard at once against the idea 
that we have in it some kind of Logos. Though brahman comes in 
the end to mean the cause of the universe, and is frequently identified 
with the highest Atman or Self, its development was different from 
that of the Alexandrian Logos, and historically, at all events, these 
two streams of thought are entirely unconnected. 
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we can say of him, is No, no! He is not this. He 
is not that ; he is not the maker, not the father, not 
the sky or the sun, not the rivers or the mountains. 
Whatever we have called him, that he is not. We 
cannot comprehend or name him, but we cm feel 
him; we cannot know him, but we can apprehend 
him ; and if we have once found him, we can never 
escape from him. We are at rest, we are free, we 
are blessed. They waited patiently for the few years 
before death would release them : they did nothing, 
to prolong their old age, but at the same time they 
thought it wrong to put an end to their life them- 
selves b They had reached what was to them et 3 rnal . 
life on earth, and they felt convinced that no new 
birth and death could separate them again from that 
eternal Self which they had found, or which had 
found them. 

And yet they did not believe in the annihilation 
of their own Self. Kemember the dialogue in which 
Indra was introduced as patiently acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Self. He first looks for the Self in the .• 
shadow in the water ; then in the soul while dream- 
ing; then in the soul when in deepest sleep. But he 
is dissatisfied even then, and says : ‘No, this cannot 
be; for he, the sleeper, does not know himself (his 
self) that he is I, nor does he know anything that 
exists. He is gone to utter annihilation. I see no 
good in this.* 

But what does his teacher reply? ‘This bod}’' is 
mortal,’ he says, ‘and always held by death, but it is 

* Manu, VI, 46, * Let him not wish for death, let him not wish for 
life ; let him expect the appointed time, as an hired s^vipt^expects 
wages.’ 

Keeeired oa. 

Aebawieaged on. 








